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Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

On  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Task  Force, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  this  Final  Report 
of  the  Ontario  Task  Force  on  Provincial  Rail  Policy. 

The  work  over  the  past  12  months  has  been  a 
gratifying  challenge,  and  I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
time  and  effort  contributed  by  the  Members  and  the  staff. 

With  implementation  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  this  report,  we  look  forward  to  the  revitalization  of 
rail  as  a  major  component  of  an  integrated  transportation 
system  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  Province. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Margaret  Scrivener  (Mrs.), 
CHAIRMAN. 
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THE  CHAIRMAM'S  STATEMEMT-  AN  OVERVIEW 


After  a  year  of  intense  study  of  the  state  of  the  railway  sy^stem  in  our 
pro\ince,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  rail  has  a  challenging  and 
promising  ftiture. 

VC'e  also  believe  that  rail  can  move  into  the  TwenU  - first  Centurv’  as 
a  rejuvenated,  strategically  important  sector  within  Ontario’s  and 
Canada’s  transportation  s'\’stems. 

Rail  will  not  only  survive,  it  will  become  more  effective,  more 
diversified, even  more  energv- efficient.  It  will  become  a  transport¬ 
ation  s-ystem  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

The  Ontario  Task  Force  on  Provincial  Rail  Policv’  was  created  be- 
cause  of  a  number  of  concerns.  One  major  concern  was  the  need 
for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  potential  for  rail  within  the  Prov¬ 
ince’s  transportation  requirements,  looking  toward  the  1980’s  and 
199()’s  and  into  the  next  centurv’.  In  addition,  there  were  concerns 
about  the  economy,  the  urgency^  to  conserv  e  our  energy  supplies, 
the  need  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
quality'  of  life  which  the  people  of  Ontario  enjoy. 

One  cannot  examine  our  railway  systems  without  being  impressed 
by  many  things.  For  example,  our  Canadian  rail  freight  service  is 
considerably  more  efficient  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Also,  a 
good  start  has  been  made  to  improve  our  passenger  services.  The 
GO  Transit  commuter  rail  sy'stem  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area 
is  the  env'V'  of  North  America.  And,  our  new  streetcars  and  inter¬ 
mediate  capacity'  transit  are  more  adv'anced  forms  of  urban  rail 
technology'  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

For  our  rail  system  to  become  a  more  effective  component  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  overall  transportation  needs  of  Ontario  and  Canada,  a  great 
deal  more  must  be  done.  By  building  on  the  foundation  now'  in  place 
and  capitalizing  upon  the  sy'mpathetic  public  interest  and  commit¬ 
ment  which  we  have  identified,  we  are  convinced  the  Province  can 
play  a  strong  role  in  the  revitalization  of  rail  and  assist  it  to  move  into 
the  next  century'  as  a  superior  transportation  resource. 


Looking  ahead  to  the  requirements  of  the  next  thirty  years,  Mem- 


bers  of  the  Task  Force  have  evaluated  the  railways  in  terms  of 
services  provided,  equipment  used  and  system  development.  They 
recognized  that  the  economic  and  energy  pressures  on  transporta¬ 
tion  are  so  great  that  changes  are  essential  in  terms  of  how  railways 
move  people  and  goods. 

In  an  era  of  rising  energy  costs,  rail  is  the  obvious  answer  to  many 
transportation  problems.  Of  all  our  transportation  modes,  only  rail 
need  not  be  dependent  on  petroleum -based  or  liquid  fuels.  And  it  is 
efficient.  In  fact,  rail  is  the  most  economic  year-round  mode  for 
shipping  bulk  commodities. 

The  Task  Force  has  a  sense  of  urgency  about  electrification  of  the 
Province’s  principal  lines  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  by  the  Year  2000, 
electrification  of  our  railways  should  be  well  adwnced,  with  hydro¬ 
gen  as  a  potential  complementary  fuel. 

Because  both  passenger  and  freight  trains  must  operate  to  provide 
essential  basic  services  in  a  period  when  time  is  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  valuable  factor,  we  see  a  virtual  rebuilding  of  the  roadbed 
and  track  system  to  enable  the  use  of  faster  trains  for  both  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight. 

And,  we  see  a  partnership  being  developed  in  the  provision  of  rail 
services  in  Ontario  between  the  federal  government,  the  railway's 
and  the  Government  of  Ontario  with  the  municipalities  taking  a 
much  greater  interest  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

We  see  our  railway  future  to  include: 

•  A  stronger,  more  forceful  role  being  undertaken  by  the  Province; 

•  Passenger  service  coming  back  into  its  own,  with  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  high-speed  trains  having  priority  over  freight; 

•  New  ultra-modern  passenger  trains  being  used  in  the  Windsor- 
Quebec  City'  Corridor  on  an  electrified  system; 

•  A  redesigned  transcontinental  passenger  service,  with  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  new  mandate; 

•  A  mix  of  types  of  rail  passenger  services,  including  transconti¬ 
nental,  intercity,  transborder,  regional  and  local,  commuter, 
specialized,  luxury  and  charter  services  to  resort  areas  in  Ontario 
and  Canada; 

•  Lighter,  faster  freight  trains  sharing  greatly- improved  roadbeds; 

•  New- generation  freight  cars  designed  to  serv'e  the  specific  needs 
of  Ontario  manufacturers,  resource  and  aggregate  producers  and 
the  agricultural  industry; 

•  Appropriately  located  multi-modal  terminals  for  both  passenger 
and  freight  services; 

•  New  routing  in  the  Southern  Ontario  rail  network  to  by-pass 
urban  areas; 

•  Potential  new  commuter  rail  systems  serving  cities  such  as 
Hamilton,  London  and  Ottawa- Hull; 

•  Ontario  and  Canada  becoming  a  centre  of  technology'  and  manu¬ 
facturing  of  adv^anced  rail  concepts,  services  and  equipment. 

We  see  the  necessity'  to  articulate  a  rail  transportation  policy  for 
Ontario  and  Canada,  which  identifies  the  importance  of  rail  and  its 
future  in  relation  to  other  transport  modes. 
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hen  the  Premier,  the  Honourable  William  G.  Da\is ,  asked  the  Task 
Force  to  examine  the  role  of  the  railways  within  our  Province,  we 
were  not  in  the  position  of  entering  a  new  area  of  policy  for  the 
Ciovernment  of  Ontario-quite  the  contrar).  The  Province  has  played 
an  active  role  in  the  development  of  our  rail  systems  virtually  from 
the  time  the  first  locomotive  engine  rolled  along  a  track  in  this 
coLintrv.  As  was  described  in  our  Interim  Ktpon.The  Future  Role  of 
Rail -A  Policy  Position”,  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  had  a  long  and 
continuing  history’  of  both  policy  development  and  direct  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  railw  ay  industry'.  Our  Task  Force  is  the  most  recent 
dev  elopment  and  comes  at  an  important  point  in  the  affairs  of  both 
the  Province  and  the  rail  industry’. 

Ontario’s  direct  involvement  with  railway’s  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century;  and  continued  from  financial  support  to  budding 
rail  developers  through  the  construction  of  its  own  Ontario  North¬ 
land  Railw  ay  to  the  inauguration  of  (jO  Transit. 

Rail  policy  conflicts,  such  as  those  encountered  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  CjO  Transit,  federal  efforts  to  rationalize 
transcontinental  passenger  service,  and  branch  line  abandonments, 
and  objectives  such  as  grade- crossing  protection  and  safety;  have 
produced  a  convergence  of  contemporary’  federal  and  provincial 
interests  in  the  rail  transportation  sy’stem. 

Increasingly;  Ontario  has  found  itself  in  the  position  of  reacting  to 
specific  issues  without  having  developed  a  broad,  long-term  policy’ 
framew’ork  for  rail. 

And  the  public  was  concerned,  as  evidenced  by  the  immediate 
flow’  of  letters  and  telephone  calls  following  the  announcement 
of  the  Task  Force. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  broadest  public  input,  w  e  invited  submissions 
on  any  aspect  of  the  movement  of  people  and  goods  by  railway’s 
within  the  province.  ’Vie  also  asked  the  municipalities  to  submit 
proposals  relating  both  to  their  transportation  requirements  and 
the  question  of  abandonments. 

\Xe  sponsored  a  well -attended  Seminar  on  Rail  Policy  in  May;  1980, 
as  a  forum  tor  the  exchange  of  viewpoints  on  rail  policy’  and  the 
future  of  rail  transportation  in  Ontario. 

ITie  Task  Force  met  weekly  for  a  year,  hearing  expert  witnesses 
from  the  railw’av'S,  competing  transportation  modes,  v’arious  levels 
of  governments,  and  the  academic  and  research  communities  and 
consumer  groups. 

Althougli  time  constraints  prohibited  extensive  field  investigations, 
Task  Force  Members  held  meetings  with  State  officials  in  New  York, 
the  New’  England  States,  Michigan  and  Ohio  to  discuss  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  meeting  state  rail  transportation  priorities.  A  trip  was  also 
made  by  Task  Force  representatives  to  Europe  to  examine  the  role 
of  various  European  governments  in  their  rail  systems  and  services. 

The  Task  Eorce  w  as  honoured  by  an  invitation  from  the  American 
Assoc  iation  for  the  Adv  ancement  of  Science  to  present  a  sy'mposium 
on  commuter  rail  and  urban  transit  technology’  at  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  held  in  Toronto  in  January,  1981. 

To  further  broaden  the  basis  of  our  information,  thirty  individual 
‘working  papers’ were  commissioned  from  specialists  and  research¬ 
ers  in  v  arious  government  departments  and  from  consultants.  These 
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papers  form  a  valuable  resource  document  and  were  published  as 
part  of  the  Interim  Report. 

This  method  of  study  gave  a  solid,  no-nonsense  appreciation  of  the 
railway  system  now  serving  Ontario,  how  it  came  into  being,  how  it 
could  be  improved  and  its  potential  to  satisfy  the  future  transporta¬ 
tion  needs  of  this  Province. 


Task  Force  Members  found  the  study  experience  to  be  enormously 
stimulating,  an  opportunity'  to  help  shape  public  policy  and  trans¬ 
portation  services  in  an  extremely  important  area  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Stimulating  and  important  as  it  has  been,  there  were  several  lasting 
impressions  I  received  as  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force.  One  relates 
to  the  whole  area  of  ‘attitude’. 

So  many  people  came  forward  to  discuss  positively  the  future  of  the 
railway's,  both  in  terms  of  passenger  and  freight  service,  you  had  to 
wonder  why  there  seemed  to  be  problems.  When  we  met  with 
railway  management,  they  had  an  obvious  enthusiasm  for  their  jobs. 
Yet,  something  was  missing. 

There  was  concurrence  among  the  railway  people  about  the  broad 
role  of  the  railway  transportation  systems.  There  was  a  management 
focus  on  freight,  but  sometimes  only  certain  types  of  freight  from 
specific  sources  to  specific  markets.  There  was  concern  by  shippers 
as  to  whether  their  interests  were  understood. 

The  problems  which  have  affected  rail  in  recent  years  appear  to  have 
resulted  in  a  certain  ‘sagging  of  the  shoulders’  about  the  future  of 
passenger  services.  The  positive  attitude  which  we  found  in  Europe 
has  been  a  missing  ingredient  in  Canada.  Hopefully,  evidence  of  a 
passenger  rail  turnaround  which  we  observe  in  VIA  Rail  will  result 
in  a  renewed  pride  in  service  and  a  return  to  a  clear  desire  to  see 
passenger  rail  service  succeed.  Part  of  the  turnaround  has  to  be  a 
restoration  of  the  pride  in  service  that  enthusiastic  employees 
can  bring. 

A  second  impression  is  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  has  had  a 
lengthy,  continuous  and  constructive  role  in  the  development  of 
railway  services  in  this  Province.  But  it  has  not  emphasized  ade¬ 
quately  to  the  people  of  Ontario  the  achievements  of  its  policy 
initiatives  and  its  operating  activities,  such  as  Ontario  Northland 
and  GO  Transit.  I  think  it  is  natural  that  governments  and  people 
alike  take  for  granted  that  which  is  serving  them  well. 

A  third  impression  is  that  the  creation  of  the  Task  Force  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  timely.  It  quickly  affirmed  the  importance  of  having 
an  independent  review  of  rail  services,  focused  on  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  over  the  next  several  decades. 

The  climate  is  there,  and  it  is  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  both 
a  new  national  and  a  new  provincial  transportation  policy  in  which 
rail  plays  a  more  significant  and  integral  part.  We  are  optimistic 
that  this  will  come  about  and  that  our  study  and  report  will  be  an 
effective  catalyst  in  achieving  these  policies. 


Margaret  Scrivener 

CHAIRMAN. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  TASK  FORCE 


Rail  transportation  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  the  continuing 
development  of  this  province. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study 

Riiilwa^-s  are  an  essential  component  of  Ontario’s  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  This  conclusion  was  firmly  established  in  the  Interim  Report  of 
the  Ontario  Task  Force  on  Provincial  Rail  Policy. 

A  year  of  intensive  investigation,  deliberation  and  consideration  of 
the  multitude  of  factors  and  issues  related  to  the  railvv  avis  operating  in 
this  Province  is  summarized  in  this  Final  Report  of  the  Task  Force.  TTie 
recommendations  will  help  shape  a  powerful  future  for  rail  in  Ontario 
during  the  remainder  of  this  Century  and  well  into  the  next.  TTiey  will 
affect  all  three  levels  of  government,  the  railway  companies  and  the 
users  of  rail  services. 

Fhe  Terms  of  Reference,  established  in  January ,  1980,  by  Premier 
William  Davis,  stated  that  there  is: 

“...a  need  to  develop  a  provincial  perspective  to  rail  transporta¬ 
tion  to  ensure  that  the  (lovernment  of  Ontario  implement  in  the 
1980’s  a  transportation  plan  vv  hich  will  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  Province”. 

Fhe  Premier  instructed  that  such  a  plan  should  result  in  an  inte¬ 
grated  transportation  sy  stem  w  hich  is  energv'  efficient  and  meets  the 
need  for  movement  of  people  and  goods  as  we  prepare  to  enter  the 
Twenty-  first  Century  . 

In  its  Interim  Report,  “The  Future  Role  of  Rail  -  a  Policy'  Position”, 
published  November  1,  1980,  the  Task  Force  concluded  that: 

“the  time  has  come  for  governments  at  all  levels  to  face  railway- 
related  issues,  to  look  beyond  today  or  tomorrow'  and  to  develop 
a  rail  transportation  policy  that  gives  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
(Canada  the  best  value  for  their  money 

Fhe  Task  Force  is  pleased  by  the  degree  of  comment,  discussion  and 
debate  which  flowed  from  the  Interim  Report  and  its  background 
papers.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  interest  of  other  prov'inces  and  the 
federal  gov  ernment  in  its  w  ork,  since  this  study  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
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Task  Force  objectives 


Basic  conclusions 


Provincial  roles 


ever  undertaken  by  a  provincial  government  in  Canada.  The  discussion 
assisted  Task  Force  Members  to  refine  issues.  Also,  it  heightened  the 
awareness  of  the  public  and  others  to  the  importance  of  rail  in  our 
daily  lives  and  our  future. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Interim  Report  that  “everybody  agrees  that 
Ontario  needs  an  efficient  transportation  sy'stem  where  each  mode, 
including  railway’s,  performs  the  functions  best  suited  to  its  capa¬ 
bilities”.  But,  as  the  final  chapter  noted,  “the  consensus  ends  when 
it  comes  to  translating  the  theory’  into  concrete  measures.”  That  is 
the  task  of  this  Final  Report. 

The  Challenge 

The  overall  challenge  to  the  Task  Force  was  to  develop  a  framework 
for  a  railway  policy’  which  will  preserve  and  enhance  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  in  an  env’ironment  of  petroleum  shortages 
threatening  both  the  economy  of  the  prov’ince  and  our  lifesty  les  and 
standards  of  living. 

Because  of  the  need  to  conserve  our  petroleum  supplies,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  an  integrated  transportation  system  be  developed 
which  meets  the  demands  for  transportation  of  people  and  goods 
while  minimizing  the  amount  of  energy’  consumed.  Since  railways 
can  be  the  most  energy’  efficient  mode  of  transportation,  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  encourage  and  promote  a  higher  utilization  of  rail  transporta  - 
tion  at  the  expense  of  less  energy’  efficient  modes. 

Domestic  and  world  economic  conditions  have  forced  people  and 
governments  to  re-evaluate  the  way  they  are  using  their  existing  assets 
and  resources.  In  the  past,  railways  have  been  largely  ignored  as  a 
transportation  resource  by  the  Province  as  it  continued  to  add  to  the 
highway  infrastructure.  Ontario  can  no  longer  afford  to  duplicate 
services  or  to  allow  existing  transportation  infrastructure  to  be  under¬ 
utilized.  Rail  has  a  potential  to  accommodate  more  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  demand  than  it  does  at  present.  Policies  must  be  developed  to 
ensure  that  these  potentials  are  realized.  At  the  same  time,  the  Task 
Force  is  adamant  that  these  policies  should  be  aimed  at  maintaining  or 
enhancing  the  quality’  of  life  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Identifying  the  Provincial  Role 

A  great  number  of  railway  issues  and  concerns  were  discussed  in  the 
Interim  Report  of  the  Task  Force.  Before  attempting  to  resolve  those 
issues  and  arrive  at  recommended  solutions,  the  Task  Force  had  to 
stand  back  and  decide  on  the  fundamental  directions  and  roles  the 
Prov’ince  should  be  taking  if  it  is  to  meet  the  greater  challenge. 

As  a  result  of  the  energy’  concerns  and  the  requirement  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  our  transportation  resources, the  Task  Force  has 
concluded  that: 

•  The  Province  should  encourage  the  use  of  rail  and  bus  for  passenger 
transportation,  and  rail  and  marine  for  freight  transportation,  where 
appropriate,  since  these  can  be  the  most  energy  efficient  modes. 

•  The  Province,  in  addition  to  actively  encouraging  a  shift  to  the  more 
energy’  efficient  modes,  should  explore  all  methods  for  reducing  the 
transportation  usage  of  petroleum- based  fuels. 

In  order  to  meet  these  objectives  and  the  greater  challenge,  the 
Province  has  certain  roles  it  can  play  in  influencing  the  direction  of 
rail  transport.  These  recommended  roles  are: 

•  The  Province  should  work  toward  safeguarding  the  public  interest 
by  ensuring  the  continuing  availability  of  vital  rail  services. 

•  The  Province  should  act  as  a  catalyst  to  encourage  and  help  imple¬ 
ment  new  rail  services  or  improvements  that  are  in  the  public 
interest  and  could  not  be  implemented  by  the  private  sector  alone; 
services  in  the  interest  of  reducing  environmental  damage  or  of 
conserving  energy’  are  in  this  category. 

•  The  Province  should  serve  as  a  mediator  to  facilitate  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  rail  and  the  other  modes  of  transport  in 
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The  need  for  a  national 
transportation  policy 


Passenger  service  — 
a  primary  focus 


order  to  ensure  development  of  the  most  effective  total  transporta¬ 
tion  sy-stem. 

•  rhe  Province  should  act  as  a  spokesman  and  interv  ene  on  behalf  of 
the  users  and  operators  of  rail  services  and  assist  them  in  their 
negotiations  in  order  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

•  Tlie  Province  should  ensure  that  service  levels  to  the  public  are 
maintained  and  not  prejudiced  as  a  result  of  reluctance  by  govern¬ 
ments  or  by  the  railways  to  expand  facilities  or  because  of  a  system 
that  indirectly  rewards  poor  service. 

•  Tlie  Province  should  take  a  direct  interest  in  local,  regional  and 
commuter  senices  within  its  borders  and  a  strong  supporting  inter¬ 
est  in  interprovincial  or  international  services. 

•  The  Province  should  help  to  protect  the  quality  of  life  by  minimiz¬ 
ing  negative  community  impact  and  striving  to  ensure  safe  rail 
operations. 

•  The  Province  should  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railwav'  plant  or  purchasing  of  equipment  where  broader 
provincial  public  objectives  are  served  by  such  assistance. 

Tliese  roles  express  the  concern  the  Government  of  Ontario  must 
have  for  the  needs  of  its  people,  both  as  individual  users  of  rail  service 
and  as  corporate  members  of  the  business  and  industrial  community 
within  the  Province.  Thev'  describe  the  deep  involvement  the  Task 
Force  believes  the  Province  must  have  as  an  owner- operator  and 
mediator. 

Tomorrow  and  Beyond 

In  considering  the  overall  transportation  sv'stem  in  Canada,  the  Task 
Force  concluded  that  rail  services  -  freight,  passenger  and  commuter 
-  are  vital,  strategic  necessities  for  this  country^  and  this  Province. 
Every'  effort  is  required  to  ensure  that  they  are  enhanced  and  not 
allowed  to  languish. 

If  w  e  are  to  achieve  w  hat  is  possible  for  our  railway  sy'stems,  the 
Task  Force  considers  there  is  a  need  for  creation  of  an  ov  erall  national 
transportation  policy  by  the  federal  government,  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  rail  transportation.  Within  this  policy;  it  is  essential  to  mesh  a 
national  rail  strategy'. 

Such  a  transportation  policy'  must  declare  the  need  to  return  full 
authority  for  railway  policy  -making  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

The  Task  Force  also  sees  the  need  for  a  national  energy'  strategy' 
w  hich  supports  rail  in  its  appropriate  roles  and  assists  in  modal  shifts. 
This  policy  would  also  emphasize  research  and  development  related 
to  energy  - efficient  railw'ay  equipment,  appropriate  pricing  of  petro¬ 
leum  fuels,  and  the  investigation  and  application  of  new  technology; 
including  electrification  and  the  potential  long-term  future  of 
hy  drogen  and  other  energy'  sources. 

Within  the  Ontario  Government,  the  Task  Force  foresees  the  need 
for  the  development  of  a  strong,  focussed  Ministerial  responsibility  for 
prov'incial  rail  policy;  and  the  creation  of  an  appropriate  organizational 
structure  with  the  stature  and  financial  capability  to  further  the 
Province’s  interest. 

It  w  as  clear  to  the  Task  Force  that  the  prov'incial  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments  need  to  work  together  in  developing  an  integrated  rail  trans¬ 
portation  plan  for  Ontario.  Such  a  plan  would  embrace  a  concentrated 
program  to  upgrade  the  entire  railway  sy'stem  and  serv'ice. 

Tliie  Task  Force  concluded  that  a  primary'  focus  of  policy  and  devel¬ 
opmental  concern  should  be  with  passenger  services.  It  is  this  area 
which  has  suffered  the  greatest  deterioration  and  where  the  greatest 
potential  lies  if  we  are  to  regain  a  balance  in  our  transportation 
sy'stems. 

The  Province  should  increase  its  involvement  in  and  give  specific 
attention  to  regional  and  local  rail  services  within  Ontario.  Particular 
attention  is  needed  for  passenger  services  in  Northern  Ontario,  and 
the  Windsor- Quebec  City  Corridor. 
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A  vital  role  for  Rail 


The  Task  Force  was  equally  interested  in  freight  service,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  a  number  of  areas  requiring  improvements. 
These  will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  chapters. 

Where  appropriate  and  effective,  the  Province  should  undertake  a 
financial  role  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

The  Province  should  also  be  a  strong  advocate  of  improvements 
designed  to  make  our  rail  systems  safer  and  less  intrusive  within  our 
communities. 

The  agenda  of  activity  for  both  the  federal  and  Ontario  governments, 
their  agencies,  the  railways  and  the  business  and  industrial  sectors  of 
this  Pro\ince  is  long.  But  the  Task  Force  is  convinced  that  Canadians 
thrive  on  such  challenges. 

In  all  its  deliberations,  the  Task  Force  was  mindful  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Premier  not  to  constrain  its  examination  by  considerations 
of  current  jurisdictional  responsibilities.  Who  does  ‘what’  is  less  im¬ 
portant  than  ensuring  improved  rail  service  to  the  public.  The  Task 
Force  realized  that,  in  developing  plans  for  the  future  of  rail,  the 
public  interest  must  be  kept  paramount. 

In  reaching  its  conclusions  and  recommendations,  the  Task  Force 
believ  es  that  rail  has  a  vitally  important  role  to  play  in  the  development 
of  this  Province,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  a  balanced,  efficient  trans¬ 
portation  system,  and  that  it  can  operate  within  the  free -enterprise 
economy  and  still  accomplish  the  social  and  economic  objectives  of 
the  Government  of  Ontario. 

The  recommendations,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  strong  provin¬ 
cial  role  in  particular,  should  not  be  taken  as  a  rebuke  to  the  federal 
government  or  the  railways.  Rather,  there  is  a  recognition  that  coher¬ 
ent  provincial  interv^ention  is  needed  to  assist  the  federal  government 
and  the  railways,  and  that  this  is  the  moment  to  drive  forward  with  a 
rail  policy  that  is  sharp,  clear  and  geared  to  deliver  the  kind  of  rail 
service  required  within  the  next  thirty  years. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1-1 

The  Province  should  encourage  the  use  of  rail  and  bus  for  passenger 
transportation,  and  rail  and  marine  for  freight  transportation,  where 
appropriate,  since  these  can  be  the  most  energy'  efficient  modes. 

1-2 

The  Province,  in  addition  to  actively  encouraging  a  shift  to  the  more 
energy'  efficient  modes,  should  explore  all  methods  for  reducing  the 
transportation  usage  of  petroleum  based  fuels. 

RECOMMENDED  ROLES 

1-3 

The  Province  should  work  toward  safeguarding  the  public  interest  by 
ensuring  the  continuing  availability  of  v  ital  rail  services. 

1-4 

The  Province  should  act  as  a  catalyst  to  encourage  and  help  implement 
new  rail  services  or  improvements  that  are  in  the  public  interest  and 
could  not  be  implemented  by  the  private  sector  alone:  serv'ices  in  the 
interest  of  reducing  environmental  disruption  or  of  conserving  energy 
are  in  this  category. 

1-5 

The  Province  should  serve  as  a  mediator  to  facilitate  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  rail  and  the  other  modes  of  transport  in 
order  to  ensure  development  of  the  most  effective  total  transporta¬ 
tion  sy'stem. 

1-6 

The  Province  should  act  as  a  spokesman  and  intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  users  and  operators  of  rail  services  and  assist  them  in  their 
negotiations  in  order  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

1-7 

The  Province  should  ensure  that  service  levels  to  the  public  are 
maintained  and  not  prejudiced  as  a  result  of  reluctance  by  govern¬ 
ments  or  by  the  railways  to  expand  facilities  or  because  of  a  system 
that  indirectly  rewards  poor  service. 

1-8 

The  Province  should  take  a  direct  interest  in  local,  regional  and 
commuter  services  within  its  borders  and  a  strong  supporting  interest 
in  interprovincial  or  international  services. 

1-9 

Tlie  Province  should  help  to  protect  the  quality  of  life  by  minimizing 
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1-10 


negative  eomniunity  impact  and  striving  to  ensure  safe  rail  operations. 

live  Province  should  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  railway  plant  or  purchasing  of  equipment  where  broader  provincial 
public  objectives  are  served  bv'  such  assistance. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 


Improved  use  of  the  existing 
railway  infrastructure  is  basic 
to  future  development  and 
efficiency  of  service. 


National  Transportation 
Act  objectives 


Railway  profit  objectives 


The  Railways— A  Responsibility  As  Well  As  A  Business 

ITie  railway’s  are  in  business  to  provide  service.  Historically,  their 

financial  underpinning  by  gov  ernment  has  been  to  assure  that  purpose. 

This  premise  was  basic  to  the  Task  Force’s  consideration  of  the  role 
of  the  railways  in  Ontario. 

In  its  Interim  Report,  the  Task  Force  concluded  that  railways  are 
“not  a  business  like  any  other”.  They  provide  a  service  which  is 
“essential  and,  in  some  way’s,  unique”.  They  serve  industries  whose 
transportation  costs  must  be  reasonable  if  they  are  to  remain  com¬ 
petitive,  and  they  operate  on  rights-of-way  which  were  “given  to  them 
by  the  people  of  Canada  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  treat 
them  not  as  their  priv’ate  property;  but  as  a  trust.” 

The  National  Transportation  Act  of  1967  declared  that  “an  eco¬ 
nomic,  cfiFicient  and  adequate  transportation  s'y’stem . . .  at  the  lowest 
total  cost  is  essential  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  users  of  transporta¬ 
tion...”  and  that  these  objectives  were  most  likely  to  be  achieved 
when  regulations  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  restrict  competition 
between  modes. 

Basically  the  Act  advocates  commercial  freedom  to  the  extent  that 
this  freedom  does  not  jeopardize  the  public  interest. 

The  Task  Force  endorses  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  but  questions  whether 
the  apparent  intent  of  a  balance  between  profitability’  and  public 
service  obligations  is  being  achieved. 

To  the  railway’s  and  the  federal  government,  profitability’  may  have 
become  paramount  and  overshadowed  the  public  service  obligations. 

Whereas  Canadian  Pacific  has  alway’s  been  operated  with  the  profit 
objectives  of  a  priv’ate  enterprise,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
policies  of  the  federal  government  and  Canadian  National  have  made  it 
clear  that  CN  will  also  be  run  on  the  same  basis  as  any  private  company. 

The  railways  appear  to  regard  passenger  services,  subsidized  by 
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Weight  versus  speed 


North  American  freight 
operations 


Passenger  trains  in  conflict 
with  freight 


the  government,  as  a  “necessary  e\ir’  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  in  any  substantial  way  with  the  profit-making  aspect  of 
their  operation. 

Compromises  to  accommodate  an  improved  passenger  service  are 
not  willingly  entertained.  Time -sensitive  passenger  trains  are  delayed 
by  slower  or  shunting  freight  trains.  The  modern  Canadian  railway 
ii^rastructure  has  evolved  around  the  specialized  needs  of  long  heavy 
freight  trains.  No  design  or  operation  modifications  are  voluntarily 
considered  in  order  to  allow  the  safe  accommodation  of  higher  speed 
passenger  trains. 

Even  within  the  freight  system,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  quality  and  quantity  of  service  to  smaller  shippers,  with  a 
greater  concentration  on  the  more  profitable  business  from  fewer 
but  larger  shippers. 

The  Task  Force  believ^es  that  railways  should  be  operated  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  possible,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  public  service  or 
common  carrier  obligations.  Tliere  must  be  recognition  by  the  rail¬ 
way's  and  by  the  federal  government  that  profitability  can  co-exist 
with  service  in  the  public  interest. 

Is  Lighter  Better? 

One  of  the  current  dilemmas  in  Canadian  railway  track  usage  is  the 
conflict  between  the  weight  of  freight  trains  and  the  need  for  increased 
speed  to  achieve  successful  passenger  service.  This  problem  has  arisen 
primarily  because  of  cost  factors  but  also  because  of  the  context  in 
which  the  Canadian  railways  have  been  operating. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  track  subjected  to  the  frequent  passage 
of  heavy  freight  axle  loads  is  soon  rendered  unsuitable  for  fast,  light 
and  comfortable  passenger  trains.  The  heavier  trains  cause  rapid  track 
wear  and  loss  of  level  and  line.  They  increase  the  incidence  of  track 
damage  which  could  lead  to  derailments.  Further,  in  order  to  relieve 
excessive  loading  on  the  inner  rail  at  low  freight  train  speeds,  the 
super- elevation  of  many  curves  has  had  to  be  flattened. 

Passenger  trains,  running  over  the  same  track,  are  not  only  subject 
to  the  shocks  and  vibration  that  the  damage  and  wear  by  freight 
produces,  and  the  resultant  passenger  discorndfort,  but  also  must  slow 
to  ‘freight’  speeds  to  negotiate  curves  that  have  been  flattened  for  the 
slower  moving  freight  trains. 

Heavy'  frei^t  cars  are  the  result  of  a  drive  for  greater  carrying 
capacity  and  higher  efficiency'.  Modern  one  hundred- ton  cars  impose 
axle  loads  of  33  tons.  In  comparison,  the  conventional  passenger 
coach  imposes  a  load  of  less  than  20  tons  per  axle. 

High  capacity  cars  and  long  trains  are  responses  to  the  North 
American  railway  operating  environment  of  great  distances  traversed 
over  single,  untended  track  and  utilizing  a  mode  of  power  -  multiple 
diesel  units  under  unified  control  -  that  is  exceptionally  effective  at 
moving  large  trains.  As  well,  escalating  wage  scales  put  pressure  on  the 
railways  to  increase  employee  productivity.  Heavier,  longer  trains 
operated  by  the  same  number  of  personnel  is  one  way  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

The  loser  in  this  drive  for  greater  productivity  has  been  the  passen¬ 
ger  train,  which  is  faced  with  track  restricted  in  speed  and  degraded 
in  surface  quality  by  the  passage  of  repeated  heavy'  loads. 

In  Europe,  hi^  speed  passenger  trains  frequently  share  tracks  with 
freight  trains  with  little  apparent  difficulty.  This  is  possible  because 
much  shorter  freight  trains  are  operated,  and  both  freight  cars  and 
locomotives  are  limited  in  axle  load.  Furthermore,  priority  is  given  to 
passenger  trains,  since  punctual  arrival  and  departure  times  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  crucial  to  system  success. 

Wherever  in  Canada  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  run  passenger 
trains,  it  is  important  that  this  conflict  between  weight  and  speed  be 
resolved  in  ways  which  will  not  inhibit  the  passenger  train  speeds 
being  sought  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  This  may  require  revision  of 
track  standards,  of  track  maintenance  and  repair  procedures,  and 
rerouting  of  heavy  freight  cars.  Where  traffic  densities  warrant  it,  as 
in  the  Windsor- Quebec  City  Corridor,  dedicated  passenger  track  could 
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be  the  best  long-term  solution.  Meanwhile,  with  production  of  Light 
Rapid  Comfortable  ( LRC )  trains  due  within  two  years,  measures  are 
needed  to  assure  their  safe,  comfortable  operation  at  speeds  up  to 
125  mph. 

Accordingly  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  planning  standard 
initially  of  125  mph  be  adopted  for  designated  high  speed  passenger 
routes,  progressive  steps  being  taken  towards  this  goal  in  revenue 
seiv'ice  as  equipment  permits  (see  Passenger  section.  Chapter  5). 

To  protect  corridor  track  for  these  higher  speeds,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  loaded  jumbo  freight  cars  with  gross  weights  of 
somewhere  between  100  to  130  tons  (car  plus  load)  should  not  be 
hauled  over  jointed  track  designated  for  use  by  high  speed  passenger 
trains,  but  should  be  diverted  (see  Shared  Use,  following). 

Competition  In  The  Railway  Business 

File  theoiv'  and  practice  of  competition  betw  een  railways  raises  some 
very  real  public  policT  issues.  With  some  qualifications,  the  National 
Transportation  Act  encourages  competition  between  all  modes  of 
transport,  but  does  not  address  the  question  of  competition  within 
the  railway  mode. 

The  question  of  competition  versus  monopoly  has  been  debated 
many  times  during  different  inquiries  into  the  rail  transportation 
system.  But  its  vital  importance  today  has  not  diminished.  Current 
federal  and  provincial  policy'  accepts  the  philosophical  view  that 
competition  for  its  own  sake  provides  advantages  to  the  public.  But 
there  has  yet  to  be  agreement  on  what  those  advTintages  are  within 
the  rail  transportation  business. 

Despite  the  existence  of  two  major  railways  in  Canada  supposedly 
in  competition  with  each  other,  the  Task  Force  has  concluded  that 
the  benefits  of  this  ‘competition’  are  largely  illusory;  and  may  not  in 
fact  exist. 

TTie  present  proprietary'  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  railway  infra¬ 
structure  are  one  of  the  main  inhibitors  to  efficiency'  and  efective 
competition  between  railw^ays,  and  the  Task  Force  sees  the  resolution 
of  this  question  as  one  of  fundamental  importance. 

Shared  Use  of  Track 

Rail  is  the  only  primary'  mode  of  transportation  in  w  hich  the  operators 
of  the  serv'ice  must  also  build,  operate  and  maintain  the  basic  infra¬ 
structure  ov  er  which  the  service  functions. 

This  results  in  the  perception  on  the  one  hand  that  railw'ay^  are  in 
the  business  of  operating  a  ‘railway’.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  operating  the  rail  ‘way'’  is  only  a  means  of  achieving  broad  trans¬ 
portation  objectives.  In  other  transportation  modes,  the  operators  of 
the  service  do  not  operate  or  control  the  ‘w  ay  ’.  For  example,  truckers 
do  not  build  and  maintain  the  highway  netw  ork  and  airlines  are  not 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  runw  ays  and  terminals  even  though 
both  modes  support  the  infrastructure  through  user  fees  and  licensing 
arrangements.  Anyvine  can  have  access  to  our  waterway's  and  ports  by 
paying  appropriate  fees.  Rail  is  the  only  mode  which  restricts  use  of 
the  ‘w  ay  ’  to  the  ow  ner- operator,  and  this  results  in  protection  for  the 
companies  from  competition  for  customers.  Because  of  this  method  of 
exclusiv  e  operation  of  the  infrastructure,  shipping  costs  to  the  users  of 
the  sy'stem  are  increased. 

Tlie  control  that  ownership  of  the  rail  infrastructure  provides  has 
produced  a  situation  where  shippers  are  forced  to  transport  their 
goods  over  distances  which  are  less  than  direct. 

The  most  direct  rail  route  between  two  points  often  involves  using 
the  trackage  of  more  than  one  railway.  Shippers  requesting  joint  rates 
over  this  most  direct  route,  in  order  to  obtain  the  lowest  overall  rate, 
are  confronted  by  a  CTC  position  which  states  that  where  ‘reasonable 
and  practicable’  single  carrier  routes  exist,  joint  tariffs  are  not  required. 

For  example.  Northern  Ontario  shippers  to  U.S.  markets  must  pay  a 
rate  based  upon  a  circular  route  through  Toronto,  rather  than  on  the 
shorter  route  via  Fort  Francis  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Even  though  the  railways  must  operate  VTA  Rail  services  on  their  I 
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lines  by  Canadian  Transport  Commission  order,  they  do  so  with  some 
reluctance.  In  negotiating  changes  to  freight  operations  which  might 
favour  passenger  services,  VIA  R^l  meets  with  considerable  resistance. 

A  similar  difficulty  was  encountered  by  the  Government  of  Ontario 
in  negotiations  to  establish  and  operate  the  GO  Transit  service.  Be¬ 
cause  the  rail  line  needed  was  owned  by  CN,  that  railway  had  the 
power  to  set  the  conditions  of  use,  or  even  to  refuse  access  to  the 
rights-of-way. 

Railway  excursion  trains  should  be  able  to  use  trackage  of  more 
than  one  railway,  so  that  they  can  follow  the  most  scenic  routes  and 
reach  important  tourist  and  heritage  destinations.  This  is  not  the  case 
at  the  present  time. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  effective,  energy-efficient  rail  transportation 
system  in  Ontario  and  Canada,  the  question  of  use  of  rail  rights-of-way 
needs  to  be  properly  resolved.  No  railway  should  be  permitted  to  take 
a  position  with  respect  to  its  lines,  which  deprives  the  public  of 
efficient,  flexible  service. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  ownership  of  the  rail  lines,  but  rather  a 
question  of  who  is  allowed  to  use  them  and  under  what  conditions. 

The  concept  of  shared  track  usage,  with  all  railways  having  inter¬ 
changeable  rights  to  use  the  others’  lines  with  an  appropriate  costing 
mechanism,  has  been  explored  in  the  past  by  both  the  railways  and  the 
government.  In  fact,  the  federal  government  promised  just  such  a 
study  in  Western  Canada  at  the  Western  Economic  Opportunities 
Conference  held  in  Calgary  in  1973-  A  report  prepared  in  1978 
by  CP  Consulting  Services  Limited  and  Canalog  Logistics  Limited  con¬ 
cluded  that  while  several  operating  problems  are  associated  with 
the  concept  of  joint  track  usage  where  the  lines  of  two  owning 
railways  are  concerned, “none  of  theseproblems. .  .are  considered 
to  be  insoluble.” 

In  Ontario,  a  majority  of  large  cities  are  served  by  two  railway 
companies.  Most  major  city^- pairs  are  connected  by  two  or  more  rail 
links,  which  provide  attractive  opportunities  for  gains  in  service  and 
efficiency,  once  the  principle  of  shared  usage  is  established. 

Two  kinds  of  rationalization  are  foreseeable.  The  first  is  the  ‘piling 
on’  for  economies  of  scale.  This  is  where  all  feasible  traffic  would  be 
concentrated  on  a  selected  route,  whose  revenues  could  then  support 
a  much  higher  level  of  capital  improvement  -  such  as  electrification, 
curve  easing,  grade  separation,  double -tracking  and  advanced  sig¬ 
nalling  -  than  the  existing  traffic  could  justify^  on  any  one  of  the 
existing  parallel  routes. 

As  a  consequence,  there  would  be  the  opportunity  to  retire  one  or 
more  of  other  little -used  lines  or  a  downgrading  of  level  of  main¬ 
tenance  for  savings  in  operating  expense.  The  line  chosen  for  con¬ 
centrated  traffic  presumably  would  be  that  with  the  most  favourable 
combination  of  directness,  straight  alignment,  easy  gradients  and 
freedom  from  speed  restrictions,  so  that  economies  in  running  costs 
would  be  achieved  for  all  the  traffic  transferred  to  that  line. 

The  second  is  the  differentiation  of  traffic.  This  is  where  there  is 
potential  for  reserving  particular  lines  of  a  parallel  group  for  certain 
traffic,  for  example,  passenger  traffic  to  one  line  and  freight  to  another. 
This  measure  could  be  used  to  eliminate  interference  between  freight 
and  passenger  trains  due  to  their  difference  in  speed.  It  could  relieve 
passenger  tracks  of  heavy^  freight  car  axle  loads,  with  its  attendant 
limitation  on  passenger  train  speeds. 

And  variations  are  possible,  such  as  assigning  lighter,  faster  express 
freight  trains  to  the  passenger  route.  These  give  flexibility  in  relieving 
any  traffic  stress  on  one  particular  line.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  one 
company  has  more  traffic  than  the  other  and  thereby  would  gain  by 
equalization  of  traffic  volumes,  more  or  less. 

Another  possibility,  useful  where  single  track  lines  are  reaching 
limits  of  capacity,  is  to  institute  one-way  operation  over  each  line  of  a 
pair  of  parallel  routes. 

A  further  option  is  use  of  one  line  for  fast,  through  traffic  of  both 
companies.  The  other  line  can  be  used  for  traffic  serving  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  A  particular  bonus  would  be  remov^al  of  way 
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freights  from  the  path  of  through  trains  with  schedules  to  meet.  This 
arrangement  would  only  be  feasible  where  one  route  has  most  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  spur- served  industries  along  its  length. 

Southern  Ontario  is  particularly  rich  in  duplicate  facilities  and 
correspondingly  in  opportunities  for  specialization  and  rationaliza¬ 
tion.  Between  Toronto  and  Windsor,  for  example,  there  are  no  less 
than  five  througli  tracks  on  not  less  than  three  route  alignments. 

There  is  an  element  of  urgency  in  the  designation  of  specialized 
roles  for  individual  lines,  especially  the  high  speed  passenger  role,  in 
order  not  to  delay  the  necessary'  upgrading  of  selected  roadbeds  and 
stmctures,  and  the  provision  of  electrification. 

The  Tisk  Force  believes  that  the  issues  of  shared  track  usage  and 
access  to  the  rail  infrastructure  are  of  utmost  importance.  Costs  and 
benefits  to  the  railway’s  and  shippers,  including  VIA  Rail  and  GO 
Transit,  need  to  be  thoroughly’  assessed.  Resolving  the  question  of 
access  and  duplication  of  services  is  the  key  to  providing  the  high  lev  el 
of  rail  service  which  the  Task  Force  believes  should  be  provided  in 
this  Province. 

The  Province  should  urge  the  federal  government  to  require  that  all 
railways  be  permitted  the  use  of  another  railway  company’s  tracks,  for 
a  fair  fee,  when  that  shared  use  will  improve  the  cost  and  service  to 

IMationalization  rejected 

the  public. 

The  Task  Force  does  not  accept  the  concept  of  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  rights-of-way.  It  is  satisfied  that  with  the  proper  policy 
framework  and  access  to  the  rail  system  by  both  shipper  and  railway 
companies  alike  the  railways  are  more  than  competent  to  own  and 
manage  the  rights-of-way  in  the  best  interests  of  all. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

2- 1 

Is  Lighter  Better? 

ilie  Iksk  Force  recommends  that  a  planning  standard  initially  of 
125  mph  be  adopted  for  designated  high  speed  passenger  routes, 
progressive  steps  being  t;iken  towards  this  goal  in  revenue  .service  as 
equipment  permits. 

2-2 

lb  protect  corridor  track  for  the.se  higher  .speeds,  the  Ta.sk  Force 
recommends  that  loaded  jumbo  freight  cars  with  gro.ss  weights 
.somewhere  between  100  to  130  tons  (car  plus  load)  .should  not  be 
hauled  over  jointed  track  designated  for  use  by  high  speed  pas.senger 
trains,  but  should  be  diverted. 

2-3 

Shared  Use  of  Track 

Ihe  Province  should  urge  the  federal  government  to  require  that  all 
railway’s  be  permitted  the  u.se  of  another  railway  company’s  tracks 
for  a  fair  fee,  when  that  joint  u.se  will  improve  the  cost  and  service  to 
the  public. 
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PASSENGER  RAIL- AN  ESSENTIAL  SERVICE 


Fuel  prices  and  improved 
service  will  create  increased 
passenger  rail  demand  in 
coming  years. 


No  subject  aroused  greater  public  interest,  suggested  the  need  for 
more  concerted  attention  or  provoked  more  enthusiasm  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Task  Force  than  passenger  ser\ice. 

It  was  readily  evident  that  there  are  many  who  view  travel  by  rail 
with  nostalgia.  Others  see  it  as  an  essential  service.  To  people  in  parts 
of  Northern  Ontario  it  is  a  necessity,  a  part  of  their  daily  life.  Planners 
and  engineers  recognize  its  growing  capacity  to  become  the  new, 
ultra-modern  way  to  travel.  The  public  generally  is  ambivalent,  either 
having  turned  away  from  rail,  or,  in  some  cases,  not  now  enjoying  the 
services  provided. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  railway  passenger 
service  in  most  parts  of  Ontario  during  the  last  thirty'  years.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  erosion  of  many  services  by  the  closing  of  lines  and 
the  running  of  fewer  trains.  Until  the  late  Seventies,  there  were  fewer 
passengers  using  rail  service,  with  people  turning  to  other  more 
personally  convenient  or  faster,  reliable  modes  of  travel. 

But  the  Task  Force  sees  signs  of  a  turnaround.  It  also  sees  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rail  passenger  service  to  once  again  become  a  powerful 
and  significant  component  of  our  provincial  transportation  scene. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  Province  should  promote  the 
improvement  of  railway  passenger  service  as  a  key  part  of  a 
program  to  effect  changes  in  the  total  transportation  sy'stem.  Even 
though  operating  inter-city'  rail  services  is  the  paramount  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  federal  government,  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission 
and  VIA  Rail,  there  must  be  a  provincial  involvement. 

As  part  of  our  concern  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  further  disenchant¬ 
ment  by  existing  or  new  users  of  rail  passenger  services,  VIA  Rail 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  Province  to  support  its  rail  promotion 
and  marketing  program  with  efforts  to  improve  the  level  and  quality 
of  its  current  services. 

The  Task  Force  sees  a  basic  need  to  m;iintain  and  improve  service 
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levels  in  Ontario.  There  should  be  no  further  erosion  until  a  compre¬ 
hensive  federal  and  provincial  rail  passenger  plan  can  be  completed  for 
the  province.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  need  to  improve  speed, 
reliability  and  effectiveness  of  passenger  rail,  along  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  concepts,  services  and  equipment. 

When  analyzing  the  passenger  system,  the  Task  Force  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  five  t^es  of  service  in  Ontario  which 
must  be  addressed: 

•  Transcontinental 

•  International 

•  Inter-City 

•  Regional /Local 

•  Commuter. 

Improvements  are  also  needed  in  other  areas  relating  to  the  kinds  of 
services  that  the  railways  provide,  in  order  to  make  rail  travel  a  more 
convenient,  attractive  ^ternative  than  is  currently  perceived  in  the 
eyes  of  the  travelling  public.  These  include  redesigned  or  relocated 
terminals,  connections  to  United  States  services,  special  tourist  excur¬ 
sion  trains  and  improved  services  to  the  disabled. 

The  Present  Pattern  of  Services 

Ontario  has  almost  10,000  miles  of  rail  routes,  about  half  of  which 
still  carry  some  form  of  rail  passenger  services.  Two  -  thirds  of  that  total 
are  located  in  Northern  Ontario  where  passenger  routes  comprise 
80  percent. 

Seventeen  specific  passenger  services  form  six  groups  or  corridors, 
with  Toronto  as  the  main  hub.  The  Corridor  East  (Toronto -Ottawa - 
Montreal  triangle)  accounts  for  about  half  of  Ontario -related  passen¬ 
ger  miles,  the  Corridor  West  (Toronto- Windsor)  for  about  one  quarter. 
The  Western  Transcontinental  has  about  one  fifth,  and  the  Northeast 
Corridor  (ONR),  Niagara  Corridor  and  other  smaller  corridors  each 
account  for  one  percent  of  our  total  rail  passenger  miles. 

VIA  Rail  operates  passenger  services  in  all  but  8  of  Ontario’s  89 
urban  municipalities  over  10,000  population.  Cambridge,  Lindsay, 
St.  Thomas,  c5wen  Sound,  for  instance,  do  not  have  passenger  rail 
service. 

Frequency  of  train  service  varies  considerably.  Outside  the  Toronto 
commuting  area,  London  has  the  largest  number  with  151  departures 
weekly.  Some  other  towns  and  cities  have  only  6  or  7  a  week. 

The  lowest  service  frequencies  of  all  are  to  be  found  in  Northern 
Ontario.  The  hamlets  along  the  202 -mile  CN  line  between  Sioux 
Lookout  and  Thunder  Bay  are  served  by  mixed  trains  only  twice  or 
three  times  a  week  in  each  direction. 

Passenger  rail  service  for  communities  with  populations  under 
10,000  is  non-existent  in  large  parts  of  Ontario.  Many  centres  must 
now  rely  exclusively  on  highways  for  inter-city  travel.  Services  in  the 
Bruce  County  area  disappeared  entirely  in  1970.  The  same  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  There  is  only  one  remaining  passenger  service  directly 
linking  Ontario  with  the  United  States:  Toronto- Hamilton- Buffalo. 

Rail’s  share  of  the  inter-city  travel  market  varies  to  a  considerable 
degree,  depending  on  the  corridor  and  service  provided.  In  the 
Corridor  East,  rail  represents  17  percent  of  all  travel,  behind  air  travel 
but  ahead  of  bus  service.  In  the  Corridor  West,  rail  is  ahead  of  both  air 
and  bus  travel  at  11  percent.  In  other  corridors,  rail  accounts  for 
about  5  percent  or  less  of  total  travel  activities. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  declining  rail  passenger  services  lies  with 
the  increasing  popularity  and  competitiveness  of  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Air  travel  is  generally  regarded  as  being  reliable  and  fast. 
Personal  automobile  use  is  convenient  and  extremely  flexible.  At 
present,  bus  travel  is  competitive  with  most  rail  services  in  terms  of 
time,  cost  and  flexibility. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  Province  should  influence  the 
federal  government  to  see  that  passenger  rail  fares  reflect  the  true 
value  of  service  provided,  and  thereby  ensure  fair  competition  be- 
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tween  the  rail  and  the  bus  modes. 

Where  travel  time  is  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  transportation  mode, 
rail  has  proven  itself  to  be  extremely  uncompetitive.  The  average  rail 
speed  from  Toronto  to  many  destinations  in  the  Province  is  less  than 
40  miles  an  hour.  It  is  only  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  City  Corridor  that 
competitive  speeds  averaging  55-75  miles  an  hour  are  reached.  Not 
surprisingh;  it  is  in  this  corridor  that  the  highest  level  of  passenger 
rail  use  occurs  in  all  of  Canada. 

After  years  of  decline,  there  are  definite  indications  that  rail  passen¬ 
ger  travel  is  once  again  being  considered  as  a  viable  alternative. 
Betw  een  1976  and  1979,  passenger  traffic  increased  by  34  percent. 
On  some  Ontario  routes,  average  trip  length  is  also  increasing. 

The  public  interest  requires  that  governments,  the  railways,  and 
other  agencies  in  combination  coordinate  efforts  to  improve  the 
viability  and  popularity  of  rail  trav  el.  The  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
infrastructure,  the  fuel  saved  by  using  more  energ}  - efficient  modes, 
and  the  savings  produced  by  the  deferral  or  elimination  of  other 
transportation  facilities,  make  the  investment  in  rail  sensible  and 
practical. 

At  the  same  time,  issues  of  energy'  efficiency'  and  economics  cannot 
be  addressed  in  a  vacuum.  For  any  rail  policy  to  be  effective,  it  must 
lead  to  the  dev  elopment  of  transportation  services  that  are  acceptable 
to  the  public  and  enhance  the  standards  and  patterns  of  living  that  are 
v'alued  by  Ontario  residents. 

A  new'  rail  policy'  cannot  ignore  what  the  public  wants,  focussing 
only  on  w  hat  the  public  needs. 

Opportunities  for  Development 

In  considering  a  rail  passenger  policy'  for  Ontario,  the  Task  Force 
recognized  that  rail  will  never  serv'e  every  one  in  the  Province.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Task  Force  believes  there  are  many  opportunities  to 
improve  service  and  to  reach  out  to  new  markets. 

From  the  passenger  point  of  view',  the  use  of  rail  is  often  limited 
by  reason  of  its  non-av’ailability  the  nature  of  the  service  that  is 
available,  its  location  and  cost  when  compared  with  the  av'ailable 
options.  The  role  passenger  rail  can  play  is  also  inhibited  by  the  life¬ 
styles  which  many'  Canadians  have  adopted  and  the  place  within  those 
lifestyles  to  w  hich  they  hav  e  relegated  public  transportation  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  privacy'  of  the  automobile. 

Nevertheless,  in  certain  locations  and  for  certain  types  of  trips,  rail 
can  be  the  most  efficient  and  preferred  way  to  go  for  the  traveller. 
Fhe  challenge  for  the  government  and  the  railway's  is  to  persuade  the 
traveller  to  again  consider  rail  as  a  preferred  mode. 

Existing  and  anticipated  trends  in  lifestyles  and  demographic  pat¬ 
terns  also  point  to  some  adv'antages  for  railw  ay's.  An  aging  population 
with  more  leisure  time  can  allocate  greater  financial  resource  for 
travel.  This  can  translate  into  new'  opportunities  for  rail  as  a  viable 
transportation  service  for  this  segment  of  our  community. 

The  Task  Force  can  see  a  number  of  opportunities  worthy  of  ex¬ 
ploration.  From  a  geographic  point  of  view,  the  Windsor- Quebec  City 
Corridor  is  the  prime  candidate  for  high  speed  passenger  rail.  Northern 
Ontario  has  a  need  for  specialized  local  service.  In  the  large  urban 
areas,  there  is  an  increasing  requirement  for  commuter  service.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  serve  recreational  and  tourist 
requirements  through  transcontinental  services,  year-round  resort 
trips,  package  train  tours  and  ski  trains  to  specific  locations. 

Finally,  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  lev'el  of  efficiency  in  terms  of 
distribution  of  scarce  resources,  initially  the  Province  should  support 
improvements  in  specific  links  in  the  transportation  system  such  as 
the  Windsor- Quebec  City  Corridor,  rather  than  press  for  overall  sy's- 
tem  improvements. 

The  Importance  of  the  Transcontinental  Service 

In  Canada,  when  the  subject  of  rail  passenger  service  comes  up, 
debate  immediately  centres  on  the  transcontinental  service. 

This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  first  transcontinental  line  was  the 
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instrument  used  to  build  this  country.  It  carried  settlers  to  the  West, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  major  link  for  communications  and  commerce. 
For  many  of  us,  it  provided  us  with  a  first  view  of  the  vastness  and 
magnificence  of  our  Canadian  geography. 

To  the  people  of  Northern  Ontario  in  particular,  it  was  their  exis¬ 
tence  -  their  jobs  and  their  lifeline  to  the  world. 

The  day  is  long  gone  when  four  transcontinental  trains  departed 
daily  from  Montreal  and  Toronto  for  Vancouver  to  begin  the  long 
journey  across  the  country. 

The  modern  peak  in  transcontinental  travel  during  the  1967 
Centennial  Year  demonstrated  that  the  Canadian  public  was  still  very 
interested  in  a  leisurely,  sociable,  heritage -viewing  travel  experience. 
Nowadays,  the  spacious  transcontinental  train  continues  to  serve  that 
specialized  but  valuable  purpose. 

For  this  and  other  strategically  important  reasons,  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  train  should  not  be  eliminated. 

The  Task  Force  endorses  the  principle  of  a  passenger  rail  service 
operating  coast- to- coast.  For  Canadians,  it  serves  as  a  visible  symbol 
of  ties  that  bind  us  across  incredibly  long  distances  and  link  directly 
to  the  days  when  the  ‘ribbon  of  steel’  first  united  the  country.  For  all 
travellers,  Canadians  and  visitors  alike,  it  is  an  ideal  way  to  experience 
Canada’s  impressive  diversity  in  a  comfortable  and  relaxed  atmosphere. 

Therefore,  to  suggest  that  the  present  type  of  service  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  or  that  the  present  transcontinental  train  be  replaced  by  a  train 
of  higher  density  seating  and  fewer  hotel -style  amenities,  is  self- 
defeating.  The  storm  of  protest  against  any  threat  to  discontinue  the 
service  is  ample  evidence  of  the  value  accorded  to  the  ‘idea’  of  the 
transcontinental.  Altering  the  composition  of  the  train  would  eliminate 
its  special  appeal  without  making  it  any  more  competitive  with  car, 
bus  or  airline  travel. 

The  expense  to  the  public  of  this  transcontinental  service  is  sub¬ 
stantial.  T^e  costs  are  further  increased  by  the  number  of  trainsets 
required  to  ensure  daily  service  from  both  directions  on  such  a  long 
run.  These  costs  are  also  aggravated  by  the  twin  routes  taken.  As  a 
result,  transcontinental  passenger  service  accounts  for  about  65  per¬ 
cent  of  all  passenger  rail  costs,  with  little  prospect  of  effecting  any 
real  savings  at  present  frequency  and  fare  levels. 

This  substantial  transcontinental  deficit  absorbs  government  fiinds 
perhaps  better  deployed  in  other  corridors  where  technological  im¬ 
provements  are  feasible,  more  cost-effective  and  urgent. 

From  the  marketing  perspective,  transcontinental  service  every  day 
is  no  more  essential  than  it  is  in  the  air  charter  industry.  People 
normally  plan  their  long-distance  heritage  or  vacation  rail  trips  well 
in  advance,  and  starting  dates  can  be  elastic.  As  well,  the  market 
demand  for  this  type  of  service  is  highly  peaked,  involving  low  annual 
utilization  of  equipment  and  facilities.  Reducing  the  frequency  of 
such  service  during  the  off-peak  periods  could  well  result  in  signifi¬ 
cant  cost  savings  without  destroying  the  market  potential  for  the 
transcontinental. 

In  Ontario,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  transcontinental 
serves  two  roles.  It  is  an  hotel -on- wheels  for  the  long-distance  traveller. 
It  is  also  of  necessity  the  vehicle  for  short- distance,  local /regional 
travel  in  areas  isolated  from  other  transportation  alternatives.  Although 
the  transcontinental  can  serve  its  first  role  effectively,  it  does  a  poor 
job  at  best  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  local  traveller,  especially  in 
Northern  Ontario. 

These  views  are  shared  by  groups  and  individuals  living  along  the 
300- mile  stretch  of  track  between  White  River  and  Sudbury,  and  were 
expressed  at  public  hearings  held  by  the  Canadian  Transport  Commis¬ 
sion  at  White  River,  Chapleau  and  Sudbury  to  review  the  decision  to 
replace  local  Budd  car  service  with  the  transcontinental.  According 
to  a  brief  from  the  Biscotasing  Citizens  Committee: 

“We  are  not  getting  as  good  a  service  now  as  we  did  when  the 

Budd  car  was  running.  Our  children’s  education  will  suffer,  tour¬ 
ism  will  suffer,  our  mail  will  be  three  weeks  late,  we  may  run  out 

of  essential  food,  trappers  are  neglected  and  the  transcontinental 
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passengers  are  dissatisfied  because  of  lengthy  travel  time.” 

And,  Louise  Laderouceur  of  Cartier,  Executive  Director  of  the  Un¬ 
organized  Communities  Association  of  Northeastern  Ontario  agreed 
at  a  hearing  in  Sudbury'  that  people  remain  reluctant  to  flag  down 
the  transcontinental: 

“We  really  can’t  see  the  transcontinental  stopping  for  us  at  the 

wave  of  a  hand.  It  is  so  big,  it’s  going  so  fast  and  it  has  a  schedule 

to  keep,  how  can  it  stop?” 

The  heavy'  train,  with  its  complement  of  staff  and  services  which  are 
not  needed  by  the  short-distance  traveller,  is  too  unwieldly  and  costly 
an  instrument  to  provide  effective,  cost-efficient  local  services,  even  as 
a  by-product  of  its  transcontinental  function.  The  sheer  length  of  the 
route  through  Northern  Ontario  requires  that  the  train  must  travel 
through  many  communities  very  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning, 
times  hardly  conducive  to  local  access. 

The  communities  in  Northern  Ontario  through  which  the  trans¬ 
continental  passes  have  a  greater  need  for  day  service  at  conv'enient 
trav  el  times.  The  dual  role  of  the  present  transcontinental  train  does 
not  serve  the  transportation  needs  of  these  northern  communities. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  while  the  transcontinental  passen¬ 
ger  service  should  be  continued  as  a  superior  heritage  trip,  it  should 
be  re-examined  in  an  effort  to  minimize  its  costs  and  to  disentangle 
its  role  from  serving  the  local  communities  along  its  route. 

The  Province  should  initiate  negotiations  for  the  development  of 
appropriate  local  and  regional  rail  services  for  isolated  northern  com¬ 
munities.  This  is  discussed  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Ontario- U.S.A.  Links 

Twenty  years  ago,  Canadian  rail  passengers  travelling  into  the  United 
States  could  board  a  train  in  Toronto  and  get  off  in  Chicago  or  New 
\brk  for  connecting  services  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Today, 
that  is  no  longer  possible.  Although  the  rail  links  still  exist,  they  are 
used  only  for  frei^t  trains. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  remaining  passenger  rail  link  to  the  United 
States  from  Ontario.  Ev  en  that  service,  between  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Buffalo,  was  scheduled  for  abandonment  in  September,  1980,  and 
would  have  been  terminated  if  the  CTC  had  not  suspended  its  deci¬ 
sion  after  strong  interv  ention  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  and  others. 

The  substantial  majority  of  Ontario’s  population  resides  in  close 
proximity  to  the  United  States.  There  is  significant  cross-border  trav'el 
by  Canadians  on  business  and  to  American  tourist  sites  and  urban 
destinations.  Conversely  the  proximity  to  Ontario  of  major  U.S.  centres 
holds  great  potential  for  American  tourists  travelling  by  rail  to  Ontario’s 
attractions.  Residents  of  Michigan  already  constitute  the  larger  part  of 
weekend  rail  boardings  at  Windsor  bound  for  Toronto. 

Overseas  tourists,  accustomed  to  superb  trans-border  rail  passage 
throughout  Europe,  now  find  it  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  combine  rail  travel  in  the  United  States  with  rail  travel  in 
Ontario.  Faced  with  the  necessity  of  developing  convenient  and 
worry  - free  travel  plans,  ov  erseas  v'isitors  to  North  America  must  either 
fly  or  drive  between  the  tw  o  countries,  or  eliminate  one  country  from 
their  holiday  plan. 

In  Montreal,  services  now  operate  directly  into  the  city  core,  giving 
American  travellers  from  eight  U.S.  states  access  not  only  to  Montreal, 
but  also  to  Quebec  City  and  Ottawa  by  cross -platform  connections. 
Similarly  Amtrak  operates  directly  into  Vancouver  from  the  west  coast 
states;  it  is  a  convenient  way  for  cross-border  shoppers  to  travel 
between  Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

Ontario  does  not  enjoy  similar  access.  Amtrak- VIA  Rail  linkages  are 
either  non-existent  or  so  inconvenient  as  to  be  virtually  useless.  The 
Interim  Report  documented  the  problems  encountered  by  a  member 
of  the  Task  Force  in  his  attempt  to  utilize  rail  passenger  services  to 
travel  from  Toronto  to  Lansing,  Michigan. 

From  Michigan  to  New  York  State,  the  shortest  distance  is  through 
Southern  Ontario  via  Windsor  or  Sarnia  and  the  Niagara  gateways. 
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Routing  U.S.  passenger  and  freight  rail  services  over  Canadian  lines 
has  significant  advantages  for  Ontario  and  is  to  be  encouraged. 

To  increase  passenger  convenience,  assist  in  promoting  tourist 
opportunities  and  promote  the  use  of  rail,  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  Province  actively  encourage  the  restoration  of  strong  passen¬ 
ger  rail  links  with  U.S.  systems  and  cities.  To  this  end,  the  Province, 
in  concert  with  the  states  of  Michigan  and  New  York,  should  press  for 
the  restoration  of  through -rumiing  passenger  equipment  between 
Ontario  and  U.S.  destinations,  and  between  New  York  and  Michigan 
destinations,  serving  Ontario  points  between. 

Further,  the  Province,  in  concert  with  the  neighbouring  states, 
should  undertake  market  surveys  of  the  potential  for  increased  rail 
traffic  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  order  to  develop  the 
information  needed  to  specify  the  most  appropriate  routes  and 
schedules  for  discussion  with  VIA  Rail  and  Amtrak. 

The  Province  should  negotiate  with  the  federal  government  for  the 
removal  of  any  impediments  to  the  enroute  processing  of  transborder 
passengers.  Passenger  convenience  and  government  administrative 
problems  could  be  well  served  through  prior  customs  and  immigra¬ 
tion  processing  at  originating  points,  as  one  example. 

Further,  the  Province  should  consult  with  the  Ontario  travel  industry^ 
as  to  the  requirements  for  enhancing  the  awareness  and  use  of  the  rail 
mode  for  suitable  journeys  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  for  the 
simplification  of  information,  reservation  and  ticketing  procedures. 

The  Province  should  also  encourage  the  use  of  Canadian  trunk  lines 
for  any  restoration  of  U.S. -to- U.S.  passenger  services  between  the 
Windsor- Sarnia  and  Niagara  gateways. 

Windsor  to  Quebec  City:  Canada’s  Principal  Corridor 

It  is  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  City  Corridor  that  the  potential  exists  for 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  high  performance  passenger  rail. 
Corridor  passengers  constitute  more  than  half  the  ridership  on  the 
entire  Canadian  rail  system,  excluding  commuters.  The  majority  of 
these  move  either  between  points  in  Ontario  or  to  and  from  Montreal. 

The  present  rail  share  of  the  corridor  travel  market  ranges  from  one 
percent  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  City  to  more  than  20  percent 
between  London  and  Toronto.  While  the  upper  limits  of  present  rail 
speeds  are  95  miles  an  hour  east  of  Toronto  and  80  mph  west  of 
Toronto,  average  train  speeds  in  the  corridor  are  considerably  less  than 
ideal.  They  range  between  76  mph  to  the  Kingston  area  and  40  mph  to 
the  Kitchener  area. 

Higher  effective  speeds  and  more  time- reliable  services  to  shorten 
travel  time  and  improve  punctuality  are  the  keys  to  shifting  a  greater 
number  of  people  to  rail  transportation,  especially  in  this  main 
corridor. 

Regrettably,  there  are  a  number  of  impediments  to  the  attainment  of 
such  performance  improvements.  Interference  from  slower  freight 
traffic,  opposing  traffic  in  single-track  areas,  congestion  in  terminal 
approaches,  and  switching  problems  all  lower  the  effective  speed  of 
passenger  services.  Track  conditions,  signal  spacing,  grade  crossings 
and  the  absence  of  safety  fencing,  combined  with  deterrants  such  as 
yard  activities  and  track  repairs,  limit  speeds  below  those  required  for 
fast  inter-city  travel. 

Among  the  improvements  which  should  be  instituted  throughout 
the  corridor  is  continuous  welded  rail  to  provide  a  smoother  ride  for 
passengers.  Another  is  the  elimination  of  several  bottlenecks  in  the 
corridor. 

There  are  other  impediments,  unrelated  to  on- track  speeds,  which 
make  rail  journeys  more  time-consuming  and  less  attractive  than  they 
otherwise  should  be.  Local  pressure  for  intermediate  stops,  the  politics 
of  intermodal  competition  between  rail  and  bus  carriers,  delays  at 
railway  stations  such  as  access,  ticketing,  loading  or  unloading,  in¬ 
different  interconnections  between  rail  and  other  modes  at  both 
departure  and  destination  points,  all  combine  to  inhibit  rail  travel. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  considerable  attention  focussed  upon 
upgrading  the  corridor.  The  federal  government  has  ordered  a  demon- 
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stration  of  high  speed  trains  in  the  Ottawa- Montreal -Quebec  City  area 
using  the  newly- developed  light,  rapid,  comfortable  (LRC)  equipment. 

The  LRC  locomotive  and  cars  have  characteristics  which  make  them 
eminently  suited  to  service  at  moderately  high  speeds  on  winding 
alignments,  particularly  those  whose  curves  have  been  flattened  to 
suit  freight  train  speeds.  However,  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  City  Cor¬ 
ridor,  the  tilt  feature  is  less  important.  There  is  some  concern  that 
the  locomotive  may'  be  harsh  on  track  in  the  range  of  the  v^ery^  high 
speeds  (over  100  mph)  required  in  this  market  to  achieve  selective 
modal  shifts  of  riders  from  air  and  car,  but  not  necessarily  bus. 

The  I’ask  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  verify  that 
the  LRCtraiasets  can  be  operated  in  regular  corridor  service  at  speeds 
up  to  125  mph  without  inflicting  unacceptable  levels  of  damage  to 
the  track.  In  the  event  that  these  speeds  cannot  be  sustained  due  to 
high  locomotive  wheel  impacts,  then  the  design  of  LRC  locomotive 
should  be  appropriately  modified  for  high-speed  corridor  service. 

Tlie  Task  Force  urges  the  federal  government  to  proceed  with 
development  of  specifications  for  new  generation  electrically  power¬ 
ed  high  speed  corridor  trains. 

At  the  national  level,  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  policy'  over- 
lap  and  confusion  which  results  in  a  lack  of  action  on  rail  improve¬ 
ments.  While  spending  has  increased  for  demonstration  projects  and 
studies  are  on-going  in  the  corridor,  federal  government  attention  is 
focussed  primarily  on  the  Toronto- Ottawa- Montreal  triangle.  Little 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  Toronto -Windsor  section,  where  con¬ 
siderable  improvements  could  also  be  made  and  where  the  Task  Force 
believ  es  a  significant  benefit  could  be  achieved  by  upgrading  service. 

The  province  should  activ  ely  participate  in  the  inv  estigation  of  high 
speed  rail  options  for  the  VFindsor- Quebec  City'  Corridor.  Rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  routes  and  consideration  of  exclusive  rights-of-way 
are  options  w'orthy  of  further  study,  and  have  been  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

The  Province,  the  federal  government,  the  railw  ay's  and  local  muni¬ 
cipalities  should  dev  elop  collectively'  the  technical  and  financial  means 
to  protect,  preferably  eliminate,  grade  crossings  in  the  Windsor- 
Quebec  City'  Corridor  at  a  rate  that  will  ensure  the  early  implement¬ 
ation  of  a  high  speed  rail  service. 

A  massive  upgrading  is  necessary'  for  the  entire  Windsor- Quebec 
City'  Corridor,  including  attention  to  the  roadbed,  rolling  stock,  sig- 
naliing,ov'erhead  structures,  etc.,  in  order  to  achieve  higji  speed  rail 
service. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  option  of  high  speed  rail  services  throughout 
the  Windsor- Quebec  City'  Corridor,  w  hile  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  interests  of  adjacent  bus  carriers,  the  Province  should  activ'ely 
negotiate  coordination  of  bus  and  train  services  directed  to  achieving 
the  highest  combined  ridership  on  fair  business  terms. 

Fhere  also  is  a  need  to  improv'e  accessibility'  to  the  rail  sy'stem  by  bus 
and  air  passengers  and  by  those  using  urban  transit. 

The  objective  of  public  policy'  should  be  to  eliminate  the  barriers 
to  fast  convenient  rail  travel  in  the  corridor  and  thus  attract  travellers 
from  air  and  car  modes. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  delay's  to  passenger  trains  by 
freight  trains  in  the  corridor  be  eliminated  by  all  possible  means, 
such  as  more  power  on  freight  trains,  rescheduling  or  diversion  of 
freight  trains,  adding  third  track,  signalling  improvements,  or  dedi¬ 
cated  passenger  track. 

In  addition,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  passenger  trains  be  given 
legal  track  priority'  over  freight  trains. 

Railway  Stations  and  Intermodal  Centers 

The  nature  of  journeys  using  other  than  the  personal  automobile 
places  the  traveller  at  a  disadv'antage  at  the  “away”  end,  where  he 
or  she  is  suddenly  without  the  mobility  a  car  provides  to  bridge 
the  distance  from  the  airport,  bus  terminal  or  railway  station  to  the 
final  destination. 
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The  problem  is  increased  with  multi-stage  journeys  where  the 
interconnection  between  the  first  and  subsequent  stages  of  the  trip 
poses  scheduling,  time  and  access  difficulties.  Too  often,  the  inter¬ 
connecting  ‘we^  link’  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  use  of  the  most 
energy-efficient  combination  of  transportation  modes  for  the  trip. 

For  rail  passenger  services  operating  over  short  to  medium  distances, 
central  station  locations  are  critical.  Most  people  travelling  for  per¬ 
sonal  or  business  reasons  are  destined  for  central  business  districts. 
Terminals  located  far  from  the  downtown  core  requiring  the  traveller 
to  complete  the  trip  by  bus  or  taxi,  detract  from  the  attractiveness  of 
rail.  With  the  time  and  cost  involved,  car,  plane  or  bus  would  have 
serv^ed  as  well. 

The  need  for  strong  interconnecting  services  between  rail  and  other 
modes,  especially  for  the  continuing  traveller,  makes  it  important  that 
passenger  rail  stations  not  exist  in  isolation,  accessible  only  by  the 
car  or  bus.  Seen  from  that  perspective,  Toronto  has  an  excellent  rail¬ 
way  station  with  interconnections  to  commuter  service,  subway, 
taxis,  rental  cars,  and  possible  direct  access  to  the  major  Ontario 
bus  carriers  when  the  downtown  bus  terminal  is  moved  to  an 
adjacent  location. 

Municipalities  which  relocated  their  railway  stations  to  suburban 
locations  may  now  have  cause  to  regret  that  decision.  Future  decisions 
with  respect  to  revitalized  rail  services  and  the  provision  of  commuter 
rail  transit  become  extremely  difficult  when  there  is  no  convenient 
access  to  the  railway  station. 

To  influence  such  decisions  in  the  future,  the  Task  Force  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Pro\ince  publish  guidelines  to  indicate  where  retention 
of  central  locations  for  rail  passenger  stations  is  desirable  in  the 
general  public  interest,  and  that  of  the  host  community. 

The  Province  in  some  cases  should  act  as  a  broker- coordinator  to 
ensure  that  multi-modal  transport  centres  can  be  established  by 
communities  that  require  them. 

The  establishment  of  intermodal  stations  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Province  through  the  provision  of  technical  and  financial  help  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  revitalized  or  resited  railway  stations.  These 
plans  should  consolidate  rail  access  with  rural  and  inter-city  bus 
services,  urban  transit,  airport  transfers,  rental  car  facilities,  taxis, 
trav^el  agents,  restaurants,  other  services  to  the  traveller.  Both  Kapuskas- 
ing,  Ontario,  and  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  provide  models  for  this  type 
of  redevelopment. 

In  large  cities,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  suburban  stations  to  afford 
easy  access  from  outlying  residential  areas.  The  Province  should  en¬ 
courage  this  development,  and  assist  in  site  selection  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  adequate  parking  facilities. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  recommendations,  the  Province  should  have 
a  role  in  determining  which  railway  stations  should  be  maintained  for 
some  appropriate  purpose,  such  as  rail  passenger  station,  intermodal 
terminal,  as  a  building  of  historical  significance,  or  other  use. 

Therefore,  the  Province  should  encourage  Ontario  municipalities  to 
investigate  such  railway  stations  and  their  potential. 

Further,  the  Province  should  inform  the  CTC  that  it  wishes  to  be 
notified  in  all  cases  of  applications  requesting  closure  of  stations.  The 
degree  of  provincial  intervention  in  such  closure  applications  should 
be  determined  on  a  case -by- case  basis,  following  local  consultation. 

Services  for  the  Physically  Disabled 

The  problems  posed  for  the  physically  disabled  in  the  use  of  rail 
transportation  facilities,  including  commuter  rail,  are  similar  in  many 
respects  to  problems  of  access  to  and  use  of  other  transportation 
modes  and  other  public  services  generally. 

Access  to  and  egress  from  rail  stations  is  not  universally  available. 
Accessibility  within  terminals  and  to  platforms  is  impeded  by  steps, 
doorways,  counter  levels,  turnstiles,  etc.  Lifting  devices  for  boarding 
and  alighting  are  not  provided.  On-board  mobility  is  poor.  Wheelchair 
tie-down  devices  and  storage  are  not  provided.  Commuter  coaches, 
designed  for  maximum  carrying  capacity,  are  even  more  limited  in 
their  ability'  to  accommodate  the  disabled. 
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A  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  recently  by  v'arious  agencies  and 
governments  to  at  least  partially  deal  with  these  problems.  VIA  Rail, 
under  a  directive  from  the  (TC,  is  to  provide  manual  lifting  for  the 
disabled  at  thirteen  stations  across  Canada.  Modified  rail  diesel  cars, 
with  redesigned  interiors  and  lifts  on  both  sides,  will  be  in  service  by 
the  mid  198()’s.  Ontario  Northland  accommodates  the  phy'sically  dis¬ 
abled  within  the  limitations  of  its  present  equipment. 

ITie  Ministry'  oCfransportation  and  Communications  and  the  Toronto 
Area  Transit  Operating  Authority'  are  studying  the  appropriate  ap¬ 
proach  to  meeting  the  interregional  mobility'  needs  of  the  disabled 
within  TATOA’s  operating  area.  The  study  is  examining  both  accessi¬ 
bility’  requirements  and  alternative  services. 

Recommendations  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  Report 
"Liiing  Together”  (1977)  urged  the  long-range  goal  of  providing 
public  transportation  services  which  are  accessible  to  the  phy'sically 
disabled.  The  Province  endorses  that  principle  and  recognizes  the 
need  to  provide  ‘usable’  transportation  for  disabled  persons  travelling 
betw  een  Ontario  cities  and  beyond  the  Province. 

In  the  case  of  commuter  rail  services  (in  fact,  all  public  transit 
services)  imprtwed  accessibility'  for  the  phy'sically  disabled  may  be 
achiev  ed  through  a  combination  of  station- vehicle  design  on  a  selec¬ 
tive  basis  and  appropriate  parallel  services  where  these  are  more 
cost  -  effective. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  provide  information 
to  the  public  on  the  transportation  services  now  available  to  the 
physically  disabled  and  on  the  existing  policies  that  apply  to  the 
various  transportation  modes. 

ilie  Province  should  improve  the  accessibility'  of  its  existing  com¬ 
muter  rail  services  to  ambulatory'  phy'sically  disabled  travellers  through 
appropriate  modifications  of  specially  designated  vehicles  on  selected 
trains,  and  by  embarking  upon  a  staged  program  for  alterations  to  the 
most  highly  utilized  stations.  In  planning  for  new  commuter  services, 
access  for  phy'sically  disabled  persons  should  be  considered  in  the 
design  stages  of  the  new'  facilities. 

Training  programs  also  should  be  instituted,  in  cooperation  with  the 
appropriate  agencies,  to  familiarize  railway  operating  personnel  with 
the  needs  of  the  disabled  as  w'ell  as  to  improve  staff  sensitivity'  tow'ards 
those  needs.  Further,  the  Province  should  endorse  the  commitments 
made  by  \'IA  Rail  to  include  accessibility'  features  for  disabled  persons 
in  major  vehicle  and  station  renovations. 

Tourism  and  Excursions 

Rail  performs  an  important  role  in  tourist  trav  el  in  Europe.  Possibly  the 
most  convenient  and  inexpensive  way'  to  travel  the  Continent  is  to 
purchase  the  Eurailpass  which  is  offered  to  out -of- country'  tourists, 
fhe  reasons  for  the  success  of  rail  in  the  tourist  market  is  the  con¬ 
venience,  cost,  comfort  and  reliability'  of  the  train  sy'stem  which  serves 
most  major  population  centres  in  Europe. 

I  nfortunately,  passenger  serv'ices  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  a  much  poorer  reputation.  There  was  a  discussion  of  the  harsh 
criticisms  by  domestic  tourists  contained  in  a  working  paper  published 
in  the  Task  Force  Interim  Report.  Service  was  described,  among  other 
things,  as  being  high-priced,  uncomfortable,  slow,  infrequent  and  late. 

Considerable  public  discussion  was  aroused.  The  Task  Force  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  response  of  VIA  Rail  and  feels  it  is  only  fair  to  give  VIA 
the  opportunity'  to  resolve  these  problems.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact 
that  tourist  travel  represents  only  six  percent  of  the  total  passengers 
carried  by  \TA  Rail. 

VIA  Rail  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  potential  for  properly  mar¬ 
keted  rail  tourist  packages.  In  1978/79,  some  24,000  tourists  and 
skiers  w  ere  carried  into  the  Laurentians.  VIA  is  now  selling  about  500 
excursion  packages  per  weekend  from  Detroit -Windsor  to  Toronto. 
Tourist  packages  can  and  should  be  expanded  and  marketed.  Within 
the  mix  of  services  provided,  there  should  be  special  low-priced  fares 
to  enable  young  people  to  see  our  country. 

There  are  two  types  of  rail  excursion  opportunities  that  can  be 
pursued.  The  linear  excursion  is  one  in  which  the  train  ride  itself  is  a 
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major  part  of  the  attraction.  In  Ontario,  the  Agawa  Canyon  tour,  the 
Polar  Bear  Express  to  Moosonee,  and  the  steam  train  ride  from  Ottawa 
through  the  Gatineau  Valley  are  examples  of  this  type.  The  Trans¬ 
continental  heritage  traveller  is  another  model  on  a  larger  scale. 

Tlie  second  opportunity  is  the  destination  excursion  where  the 
train  ride  is  a  convenient  means  to  get  to  the  final  attraction  or 
destination  area.  As  with  air  travel,  the  train  fare  can  be  attractively 
packaged  with  accommodation  and  recreation  opportunities  as  incen¬ 
tives  for  the  tourist.  In  keeping  with  the  desire  to  promote  a  modal 
shift  to  more  energy-efficient  transportation,  tourist  rail  can  be  used 
to  encourage  the  general  public  to  “try  out”  the  rail  system,  as  well  as 
adding  to  the  attraction  of  a  given  tourist  destination. 

In  keeping  with  these  objectives,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that 
the  Province  actively  support  the  use  of  rail  transportation  to  a  given 
recreation  destination  wherever  that  service  can  be  shown  to  be  either 
self-sustaining  or  of  sufficient  additional  benefit  to  the  provincial 
economy  to  justify  a  financial  contribution  to  the  service. 

Detailed  cost-benefit  studies  should  be  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
gov^ernment  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  providing  rail  services  to 
selected  high -potential  tourist  destinations  in  the  Province.  As  part  of 
these  studies,  the  Province  should  consider  developing  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  service  to  the  four  seasons  Collingwood- Wasaga  Beach  area.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  Laurentians,  rail  has  the  potential  for  providing  a 
safer,  less  weather- dependent  mode  of  winter  travel  to  Georgian  Bay 
ski  facilities,  as  well  as  easing  weekend  highway  congestion  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

Improvements  to  the  marketing  of  rail  transportation  packages  and 
services  must  be  made.  In  addition,  since  off-shore  visitors  are  more 
accustomed  to  travelling  by  rail  and  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
potential  Ontario  tourism  market,  the  Province  should  ensure  that 
information  on  rail  travel  and  rail  travel  packages  is  included  in  any 
promotional  programs  addressed  to  the  off-shore  market. 

Since  the  railways  have  the  power  to  refuse  passage  over  their  lines, 
and  do  so,  the  Province  should  negotiate  on  behalf  of  rail  enthusiast 
associations  and  others  to  have  the  railways  allow  chartered  excur¬ 
sions  over  other  than  VIA- operated  rail  lines. 

The  VIA  Rail  Minimum  Fare  Policy 

The  Task  Force  has  a  further  comment  relating  to  passenger  services. 

The  objective  of  maximizing  the  use  of  available  rail  services  and 
capacity  is  not  well  served  by  the  blanket  imposition  by  VIA  Rail  of 
minimum  fares  over  the  entire  length  of  certain  regional  or  secondary 
services.  One  example  of  this  regressive  policy  is  Stratford- Kitchener, 
a  distance  of  26  miles,  where  a  minimum  fare  of  $4.00  is  required. 

Passengers  riding  short  distances  between  outer  stations  before  the 
load  builds  up  for  the  longer  distances  can  only  increase  passenger 
revenues  for  the  operator  without  causing  any  great  disruption  to  the 
performance  of  the  service.  Where  overloading  does  occur  through 
the  Toronto  commuting  zone,  minimum  fares  are  more  appropriate 
as  a  deterrent. 

In  order  to  maximize  rail  passenger  usage,  the  Task  Force  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Province  request  VIA  Rail  to  redefine  its  minimum  fare 
policy;  so  that  it  applies  deterrent  fares  only  to  those  sections  of  a 
route  where  overloading  would  occur  with  normal  scale  fares. 
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3- 1  llie  Task  Force  believes  the  Province  should  promote  the  improve¬ 

ment  of  railway  passenger  service  as  an  essential  part  of  a  program 
to  enhance  the  total  transportation  system. 

3  -2  ITie  Task  Force  recommends  that, in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  further 

disenchantment  by  existing  or  new  users  of  rail  passenger  services, 
VIA  Rail  should  be  encouraged  by  the  province  to  support  its  rail 
promotion  and  marketing  program  with  efforts  to  improve  the  level 
and  quality  of  its  current  services. 
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Hic  Present  Pattern  of  Serv  ices 

Hie  Province  should  influence  the  federal  government  to  ensure  that 
passenger  rail  fares  reflect  the  true  value  of  service  provided  and 
therebv'  ensure  fair  competition  between  the  rail  and  bus  modes. 

Opportunities  for  Development 

ilie  Task  force  recommends  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  high  level  of 
efticiencT  in  terms  of  distribution  of  scarce  resources,  initially  the 
Province  should  support  priority'  improvements  in  specific  links  in 
the  transportation  system,  such  ;ls  the  Windsor- Quebec  ('ity'  Corridor, 
rather  than  press  for  overall  sy  stem  improvements. 

Hie  Importance  of  tlie  Transcontinental  Service 

ITie  Ttsk  Force  recommends  that  while  the  transcontinental  passenger 
service  should  be  continued  as  a  superior  heritage  trip,  it  .should  be 
re-examined  by  the  federal  government  in  an  effort  to  minimize  its 
co.sts  and  di.sentangle  its  present  role  from  serving  the  traasportation 
needs  of  the  local  communities  along  its  route. 

Hie  Province  should  initiate  negotiations  for  the  development  of 
appropriate  local  and  regional  rail  .services  for  i.solated  northern 
communitie.s. 

Ontario- 1 1.S. A.  Links 

The  Province  should  actively'  encourage  the  restoration  of  strong 
pas.senger  rail  links  with  I  I  S.  .sA’stems  and  cities.  To  this  end,  the 
Province  should,  in  concert  with  the  States  of  Michigan  and  New 
M)rk,  pre.ss  f()r  restoration  of  through  running  of  pa.s.senger  equipment 
betw  een  Ontario  and  I  IS.  de.stination.s,  and  between  New’  SOrk  and 
Michigan  destinations  .serving  Ontario  points  between. 

Hie  Province,  in  concert  w  ith  neiglibouring  States,  .should  undertake 
market  surveys  of  the  potential  for  increiLsed  rail  traffic  between 
(Canada  and  the  United  .States  in  order  to  develop  the  information 
needed  to  specify  the  most  appropriate  routes  and  schedules  for 
discu.s.sion  with  VIA  Rail  and  Amtrak. 

ilie  Province  should  negotiate  with  the  federal  government  for  the 
removal  of  any  impediments  to  the  en  route  processing  of  trans- 
border  pa.s.sengers.  Pa.ssenger  convenience  and  government  adminis¬ 
tration  problems  could  well  be  .served  through  prior  customs  and 
immigration  proce.ssing  at  originating  point.s,  as  one  example. 

Ilie  Province  .should  consult  with  the  Ontario  travel  industry’  as  to 
the  requirements  for  greater  avvarene.ss  and  u.se  of  the  rail  mode  for 
suitable  journeys  between  the  U.S.  and  (’.anada.and  for  the  .simplifica¬ 
tion  of  re.servation  procedures, information  and  ticketing  procedures. 

The  Province  should  encourage  the  use  of  C'anadian  trunk  lines  for 
any  restoration  of  U.S.-U.S.  pxs.senger  service  between  the  Wind.sor- 
.Sarnia  and  Niagara  gateways. 

VC'ind.sor  to  Quebec  ('itv':  (^ianada’s  Principal  C^orridor 

liie  Province  should  .seek  the  attainment  of  higher  effective  speeds 
and  more  time  reliable  services  to  shorten  travel  time  and  improve 
punctuality’  xs  incentives  for  shifting  a  greater  number  of  people  to 
rail  tran.sportation,  especially  in  this  main  corridor. 

ibe  Fask  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  verilS’  that 
the  l.R(^  train.sets  can  be  operated  in  regular  corridor  service  at  speeds 
up  to  125  mph  without  inflicting  unacceptable  lev  els  of  damage  to  the 
track.  In  the  event  that  the.se  speeds  cannot  be  su.stained  due  to  high 
locomotive  wheel  impacts,  then  the  design  of  the  LR(^  locomotive 
should  be  appropriately  modified  for  high-speed  corridor  service. 

Ibe  Task  Forceurges  the  federal  government  to  proceed  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  .specifications  for  new  generation  electrically  pow  ered  high 
speed  corridor  trains. 

ITie  Province  should  actively  participate  in  an  investigation  of  high 
speed  rail  options  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  Corridor.  Rationalization 
of  existing  routes  and  consideration  of  exclusive  rights-of-way  are 
options  worthy  of  study  and  have  been  di.scu.ssed  in  the  previous 
chapter. 
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ITie  Province,  the  federal  government,  the  railways  and  the  munici¬ 
palities  should  develop  the  technical  and  financial  means  to  more 
effectively  protect  or  eliminate  grade  crossings  in  the  Windsor- 
Quebec  (aty  (a)rridor  at  a  rate  that  will  ensure  the  early  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  high  speed  rail  service. 

The  Province  should  seek  appropriate  up-grading  of  the  Windsor- 
Quebec  (aty  Corridor,  including  attention  to  the  roadbed,  rolling 
stock,  signalling,  overhead  stmctures,  etc.,  in  order  to  achieve  high 
speed  rail  service. 

ITie  Province  should  actively  negotiate  co  ordination  of  train  and 
bus  services  in  the  corridor, directed  to  achieving  highest  combined 
ridership  on  fair  business  terms. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  delays  to  passenger  trains  by  freight 
trains  in  the  corridor  be  eliminated  by  all  possible  means,  such  as 
more  power  on  freight  trains,  rescheduling  or  diversion  of  freight 
trains,  adding  third  track,  signalling  improvements,  or  dedicated  pas¬ 
senger  track. 

The  federal  government  should  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that 
passenger  trains  be  given  legal  track  priority  over  freight  trains. 

Railway  Stations  and  Intermodal  Centres 

Tlie  Prov  ince  should  publish  guidelines  indicating  where  retention  of 
central  locations  for  rail  passenger  stations  is  desirable  in  the  general 
prov  incial  interest  and  that  of  the  host  community. 

The  Province  should  act  as  broker- coordinator  to  ensure  that  multi¬ 
modal  transport  centres  can  be  established  by  communities  that 
require  them. 

The  establishment  of  intermodal  stations  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Province  through  provision  of  technical  and  financial  help  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  revitalization  or  resiting  of  rail  stations.  These 
plans  should  consolidate  rail  access  with  rural  and  intercity  bus 
services,  urban  transit,  airport  transfer ,  rental  car  facilities,  taxi  head¬ 
quarters,  travel  agents,  restaurants  and  other  services  for  the  traveller. 

In  large  cities  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  suburban  stations  to  afford 
easy  access  from  outlying  residential  areas .  The  Province  should  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  in  site  selection  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
parking  facilities. 

The  Province  should  hav^e  a  role  in  determining  which  railway  stations 
should  be  maintained  for  some  appropriate  purpose,  such  as  rail 
passenger  station.intermodal  terminal,  as  a  building  of  historical  signi¬ 
ficance,  or  other  use. 

The  Province  should  encourage  municipalities  to  investigate  such 
railway  stations  and  their  potential. 

The  Province  should  inform  the  CTC  that  it  wishes  to  be  notified  in  all 
cases  of  applications  requesting  closure  of  stations. 

The  degree  of  provincial  intervention  in  such  closure  applications 
should  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  following  local  con¬ 
sultation. 

Serv  ices  for  the  Physically  Disabled 

The  Province  should  provide  information  to  the  public  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  services  now  available  to  the  physically  disabled  and  on 
existing  policies  that  apply  to  the  various  transportation  modes. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  should  improve  the  accessibility'  of  its  existing 
commuter  rail  services  to  ambulatory  physically  disabled  travellers 
through  appropriate  modifications  of  special  designated  vehicles  on 
selected  trains  and  by  embarking  upon  a  staged  program  for  alterations 
to  the  most  highly  utilized  stations. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  access  for  physically  disabled  persons 
should  be  included  in  the  design  stages  of  new  commuter  rail 
facilities. 

Training  programs  should  be  instituted  by  rail  service  operators  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  agencies,  to  familiarize  railway  person¬ 
nel  with  the  needs  of  the  disabled  as  well  as  to  improve  staff  sensitivity 
toward  those  needs. 
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'Hic  Province  of  Ontario  should  endorse  the  commitments  made  by 
\4A  Rail  to  include  accessibility  features  for  disabled  persons  in  major 
vehicle  and  station  renovations. 

Iburism  and  Excursions 

Hie  Province  should  actively  support  the  use  of  rail  transportation  to 
a  given  recreation  destination  wherever  that  service  can  be  shown 
to  be  either  self-sustaining  or  of  sufficient  additional  benefit  to  the 
provincial  economy  to  justify  a  financial  contribution  to  the  service. 

Detailed  cost-benefit  studies  should  be  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
(iovernment  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  providing  rail  service  to 
selected  high  potential  tourist  destinations  in  the  Province. 

ITie  Province  should  consider  developing  a  demonstration  service 
to  the  ‘four  seasons’  Ca)llingwood-Wasaga  Beach  area.  Rail  has  the 
j-Kitential  for  providing  a  safer,  le.ss  weather- dependent  mode  of  winter 
travel  to  ski  facilities  as  well  as  easing  weekend  higliwav  congestion 
on  a  year-round  b;Lsis. 

Since  off-shore  visitors  are  generally  more  accustomed  to  travel  by 
rail  and  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  potential  Ontario  tourist  market, 
the  Province  should  ensure  that  information  on  rail  travel  and  rail 
travel  packages  is  included  in  any  promotional  programs  addressed 
to  the  off-shore  market. 

Since  railwav’S  have  power  to  refu.se  pa.ssage  over  their  lines,  and  do 
so,  the  Province  should  negotiate  on  behalf  of  rail  enthusiast  associa¬ 
tions  and  others  to  have  the  railwav's  allow  chartered  excursions  over 
other  than  \4A-operated  rail  lines. 

Hie  V  IA  Rail  Minimum  Fare  Policy 

\'1A  .should  redefine  its  minimum  fare  policy'  so  that  it  applies  deterrent 
fares  only  to  those  sections  of  a  route  where  ov  erloading  would  occur 
with  normal  .scale  fares. 
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COMMUTER  RAIL 


Commuter  rail  will  continue  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  our 
major  metropolitan  areas. 


“It  is  the  finest  commuter  service  of  any  in  North  America.”  - 

A.R.  Williams 
V'icc  President, (ircat  I.akes  Region, 
(ianadian  National  Railway’s. 

In  the  years  since  the  GO  Transit  service  began  in  1967  along  the 
lakeshore  route  from  Pickering  to  Burlington,  the  need  for  commuter 
service  has  been  demonstrated  ov^er  and  over  again.  GO  Transit  is  a 
North  American  success  storv.  It  has  been  continuously  expanded, 
taking  adv-antage  of  both  rail  and  bus  technolog}'  and  adroitly  inte¬ 
grating  both.  One  tangible  evidence  of  its  success  is  the  constant 
pressure  by  people  living  beyond  the  commutershed  for  extension  of 
GO  services  to  them. 

Around  the  world,  the  use  of  public  transportation  sv'stems  to  mov  e 
large  numbers  of  people  to  and  from  work  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  is  recognized  as  a  fundamental  service  to  the  people  of  the  area. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  large  city  to  function  without  having  con¬ 
siderable  distance  betw  een  homes  and  places  of  work.  And,  since  not 
every  one  has  access  to  an  automobile,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  provide  the 
additional  traffic  lanes  plus  parking  spaces,  etc.,  commuter  transport 
becomes  a  public  service  basic  to  the  health  and  viability'  of  large 
urban  communities. 

Originally  conceded  as  a  limited  alternativ'e  to  the  congestion  of  the 
major  arterial  highway  routes  entering  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area 
from  the  east  and  west,  the  current  GO  Transit  system  of  rail  and  bus 
lines  provides  commuter  service  to  three  times  the  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  carried  by  the  original  operation. 

Although  GO  Transit  is  a  costly  venture  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
provincial  treasury;  the  avoidance  of  expansion  to  urban  expressways 
more  than  justifies  the  expense.  If  there  was  no  GO  rail  service, 
44,000  additional  commuters  daily  would  be  forced  into  automobiles, 
most  of  them  carrying  only  one  passenger. 
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Charges  for  use  of  the 
railway  lines 


Capital  costs 


Arbitration  required 


GO  Transit  is  the  strongest  area  of  direct  rail  involvement  by  the 
Province.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  it  is  fully  devel¬ 
oped  and  reinforced  by  the  federal  as  well  as  the  Ontario  government. 

Railway  Charges  for  Commuter  Services 

In  Ontario,  the  GO  Transit  system  has  not  been  without  its  problems. 
The  initial  popularity  of  the  service  was  so  high  that  it  produced  over¬ 
crowding  and  over- utilization  to  the  detriment  of  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  The  introduction  of  bi- level  cars  with  seating  capacity  of 
162,  compared  to  94  in  the  single- level  cars,  did  much  to  relieve 
this  problem. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  is  the  difficulty  in  negotiating  the 
financial  terms  for  use  of  the  CN  rights-of-way  upon  which  GO  Transit 
operates.  The  problems  encountered  and  the  cost  escalations  involved 
in  the  relationship  between  GO  Transit  and  CN  were  discussed  in  the 
Interim  Report.  At  one  point,  the  GO-CN  negotiations  placed  the 
service  in  jeopardy,  and  ultimately  necessitated  an  increase  in  fares  for 
reasons  that  have  yet  to  be  justified  by  CN. 

In  the  current  ten-year  contract,  the  provincial  government  was 
treated,  literally,  as  a  captive  shipper  in  negotiating  for  the  use  of 
CN’s  lines.  Although  this  may  allow  CN  to  show  better  profit  margins, 
it  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  another  publicly- operated  rail  service. 

It  is  legitimate  to  ask  why  urban  commuters  should  provide  extra 
revenue  to  the  federal  government  through  part  of  the  profits  being 
turned  over  as  dividend  payments  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund, 
when  good  arguments  can  be  made  that  the  flow  of  money  should  be 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  the  urban  commuter  is  subsidized  by  the  Province  is  an  issue  that 
does  not  effect  this  principle. 

If  a  railway  like  CN  provides  commuter  rail  services  at  more  than 
variable  cost,  then  the  greater  the  extent  of  commuter  services,  the 
greater  the  net  income  of  the  railway  and,  in  the  case  of  CN  Rail,  of  the 
federal  government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  federal  government  is 
derhing  extra  revenue  from  GO  Transit,  and  therefore  from  Ontario 
taxpayers,  revenue  which  would  not  be  available  if  the  service  did  not 
exist.  Thus,  this  revenue  can  be  construed  as  a  form  of  federal  ‘tax’  on 
commuter  services,  discouraging  increases  in  commuter  ridership. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  should 
ensure  through  regulation  that  railway  company  charges  for  govern¬ 
ment  sponsored  commuter  services  be  limited  to  a  level  no  higher 
than  a  railway’s  costs  of  providing  that  service. 

Another  financial  problem  related  to  the  provision  of  provincially 
sponsored  commuter  rail  is  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  plant 
modifications  (tracks,  signals,  bridges,  etc.)  required  to  accommodate 
new  or  expanded  service.  At  the  present  time,  the  railways  at  their 
sole  discretion  determine  where  and  when  plant  capacity  increases 
are  needed,  and  the  Province  is  required  to  pay  whatever  share  the 
railways  decide  is  attributable  to  CX)  Transit  services.  As  a  captive 
client  of  the  railways,  GO  Transit  could  be  required  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  mutually  beneficial  improvements,  such  as  modernized  sig- 
nalization,  with  no  court  of  appeal. 

Even  though  these  capital  improvements  are  financed  by  the 
Province,  their  ownership  accrues  to  the  railway  as  a  gift  from  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  as  an  asset  to  be  used  at  any  time  other  than  the 
few  peak  weekday  hours  when  GO  Transit  is  operating.  This  additional 
capacity'  allows  the  railways  a  flexibility  in  routing  trains  around 
emergencies  or  maintenance  operations  which  would  otherwise  be 
unavailable  to  them. 

The  Task  Force  acknowledges  that  GO  Transit  should  contribute  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  capital  improvements,  but  recommends  that 
the  negotiations  to  determine  both  the  extent  of  improvements  re¬ 
quired  and  the  apportionment  of  costs  between  the  railway  and  the 
transit  authority  be  subject  to  some  type  of  impartial  arbitration 
procedure,  with  the  CTC  possibly  playing  the  role  of  arbitrator. 

Notwithstanding  the  problems,  commuter  rail  service  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  Province  and  in  the 
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to  service 


Geographic  limits 


Federal  support 


maintenance  of  acceptable  lifestyle  patterns  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  like  Toronto. 

Expanding  Commuter  Rail  Services 

The  benefit  of  developing  modern  extensive  public  transportation 
sTStems  in  large  Metropolitan  areas  is  being  recognized  around  the 
world.  In  our  own  country;  we  have  the  example  of  Montreal  upgrading 
and  expanding  its  service.  Vancouver  is  developing  another  Idnd  of 
urban  service.  Downtown  people- mov'ers  and  commuter  systems  are 
being  considered  in  major  centres  in  the  United  States. 

All  are  recognizing  that  cities  and  their  surrounding  commuter- 
sheds  strangle  without  an  appropriate  transportation  s>^tem,  and  that 
eflective  commuter  services  enhance  the  livability  of  our  urban  areas. 

TTie  Task  Force  appreciates  that  the  potential  v  olume  of  passengers 
must  be  large  if'  a  commuter  rail  service  is  to  be,  or  can  become, 
cost -effective  or  energy -efficient.  The  large  fixed  costs  involved  in 
providing  stations,  extra  track  and  improved  signalling  required  for 
the  safe  operation  of  commuter  trains  have  to  be  carefully  considered. 
Long  trains  running  nearly  empty  over  much  of  their  route  are  not 
energv'  productive  or  economically  justifiable.  Therefore,  the  Task 
Force  believes  that  when  these  factors  are  considered  and  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  marginal,  buses  should  be  the  preferred  alternative  to  the 
use  of  train. 

However,  when  rail  services  are  justified,  it  is  important  to  coor¬ 
dinate  bus,  subway  and  rail  transit  to  optimize  the  viability  of  each 
mode.  VCTiere  buses  and  trains  do  provide  transit  services,  there  should 
be  an  integrated  operating  plan  and  fare  policy. 

The  Task  Force  also  warns  against  the  ov  er- extension  of  the  length 
of  a  commuter  rail  s'V’stem.  This  only  can  reduce  load  factors  and  speed 
below  the  levels  needed  for  the  targetted  cost  recovery;  and  force 
premature  tare  increases. 

Tliere  is  a  definable  limit  for  commuter  rail  travel,  expressed  in 
terms  of  distance,  travel  time  and  costs.  These  limits  are  subject  to 
change  due  to  time  and  lifestyle  factors  reflected  in  the  nature  of  the 
urban  community’  served  by  the  commuter  rail  sy’stem. 

Commuter  rail  investment  policies  and  decisions  cannot  be  for¬ 
mulated  without  first  giving  consideration  to  land  use  development 
policies  in  the  area  proposed  for  a  commuter  rail  service.  Commuter 
stations  require  a  great  deal  of  dedicated  land  for  buildings,  parking 
and  access.  The  right-of-way  needs  to  be  protected  and  made  safe. 
Land  use  along  a  commuter  corridor  needs  to  be  high  density  to 
generate  the  passenger  volumes  required  to  justify’  the  service. 

Tlie  Province  should  encourage  municipalities  to  develop  land  use 
policies  which  provide  for  higher  density  uses  adjacent  to  present  or 
future  commuter  rail  stations.  Great  foresight  is  required  in  terms  of 
land  use  policies  to  protect  the  commuter  rail  option  and  ensure  that, 
when  dev’eloped,  commuter  rail  provides  the  maximum  benefits  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  region. 

Because  of  the  energy  - efficient  nature  of  commuter  rail  services, 
and  because  of  the  relative  cost  advantage  offered  by  commuter  rail 
as  opposed  to  the  redev^elopment  of  arterial  highway’s,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  Toronto  Area  Transit  Operating  Authority  (GO 
Transit)  continue  its  vigorous  marketing  program  in  order  to  increase 
its  ridership. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  Task  Force  that  routes  can  become  just  too  long 
to  provide  fast,  economically- justifiable  rail  service.  Therefore,  limits 
should  be  established  to  the  GO  Transit  operating  territory.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  Toronto  commutershed  for  rail  purposes  should 
be  considered  to  be  the  territory’  within  a  line  linking  Burlington- 
Mi  Iton  -  Georgetown  -  Newmarket  -  Stoufiville  -  Claremont  -  Brock  Road  - 
Pickering.  Howev  er,  the  Task  Force  recognizes  that  other  factors  may 
indicate  the  need  for  extension  of  a  particular  service  to  a  specific 
community. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  federal  government  should  regard 
financial  support  of  commuter  services  as  being  in  the  national  interest. 

The  Task  Force  is  convinced  that  rail  commuter  services  are  going 
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Other  municipalities 
considered 


to  be  increasingly  important  in  the  future,  not  just  for  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  but  in  other  large  centres  in  Ontario  as  well. 

For  this  reason,  the  Province  should  encourage  our  larger  munic¬ 
ipalities  to  retain  the  option  of  providing  commuter  transit  services  by 
rail,  if  riglits-of-way  station  and  other  facilities  now  exist. 

The  Province  should  examine  other  metropolitan  areas,  such  as 
London  and  Hamilton  to  determine  their  potential  to  support  com¬ 
muter  rail  services. 

The  Ottawa  Metropolitan  area  in  particular  should  receive  early 
consideration.  However,  because  the  Ottawa  commuting  area  extends 
across  provincial  boundaries,  any  study  of  that  area  must  take  place  in 
consultation  with  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  National  Capital 
Commission  in  order  to  establish  the  potential  for  an  interprovincial - 
metropolitan  commuter  rail  service. 
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CXI  Transit  is  the  strongest  area  of  direct  rail  involv'ement  by  the 
Province.  Every'  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  it  is  fully  developed 
and  reinforced  by  the  federal  as  well  as  the  Ontario  government. 

Railway  (Charges  for  Commuter  Services 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  ensure 
through  regulation  that  railway  company  charges  for  government 
sponsored  commuter  services  be  limited  to  a  level  no  higher  that  the 
railway’s  costs  of  providing  that  service. 

The  Task  Force  acknowledges  that  GO  Transit  should  contribute  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  capital  improvements,  but  recommends  that 
the  negotiations  to  determine  both  the  extent  of  improvements  re¬ 
quired  and  the  apportionment  of  costs  between  the  railway  and  the 
transit  authority  be  subject  to  some  type  of  impartial  arbitration 
procedure,  with  the  CTC  possibly  playing  the  role  of  arbitrator. 

Expanding  Commuter  Rail  Services 

Long  trains  running  nearly  empty'  over  much  of  their  route  are  not 
energy'  productive  or  economically  justifiable.  Tlierefore,  the  Task 
Force  believes  that  when  these  factors  are  considered  and  cost 
effectiveness  is  marginal,  buses  should  be  the  preferred  alternative  to 
the  use  of  trains  for  commuter  service. 

The  Province  should  encourage  municipalities  to  develop  land  use 
policies  which  provide  for  higher  density  uses  adjacent  to  present 
or  future  commuter  rail  stations. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  (X)  Transit  should,  in  the  interests 
of  energy'  efliciency  continue  its  vigorous  marketing  program  in  order 
to  increase  its  ridership. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Toronto  commutershed  for 
rail  purposes  should  be  considered  to  be  the  territory'  within  a  line 
linking  Burlington -Milton- Georgetown -Newmarket -Stouffvllle- 
(daremont- Brock  Road  r  Pickering.  However,  the  Task  Force  recognizes 
that  other  factors  may  indicate  the  need  for  extension  of  a  particular 
serv  ice  to  a  specific  community'. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  federal  government  should  regard 
financial  support  of  commuter  services  as  being  in  the  national  interest. 

Tlie  Province  should  encourage  our  larger  municipalities  to  retain 
the  option  of  providing  commuter  transit  services  by  rail  if  potential 
rights-of-way  or  undeveloped  corridors  now  exist. 

The  Province  should  examine  other  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
London  and  Hamilton  to  determine  their  potential  to  support  com¬ 
muter  rail  services. 

Tlie  Ottawa  Metropolitan  area  in  particular  should  receive  early  con¬ 
sideration.  However,  because  the  Ottawa  commuting  area  extends 
across  provincial  boundaries,  any  study  of  that  area  must  take  place  in 
consultation  with  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  National  (Capital 
Commission  in  order  to  establish  the  potential  for  an  interprovincial- 
metropolitan  commuter  rail  service. 
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ONTARIO'S  LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL 
SERVICES 


A  rational  plan  is  needed  to 
guide  future  development  and 
use  of  the  railway  network 
within  Ontario. 


The  Need  for  a  Master  Rail  Plan 

Ilie  Iksk  Force  bclie\’es  that  the  Pro\ince  should  assume  a  forceful 
role  in  administering  and  influencing  local  and  regional  rail  services 
to  ensure  that  the  overall  transportation  needs  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  adequately  considered  and  satisfied. 

There  are  rail  lines  and  services  in  Ontario  which  are  of  strong 
federal  interest  because  they  serve  countrv  -wide,  interprovincial  or 
transborder  needs.  These  lines  and  services  are  closely  monitored 
by  federal  agencies  to  ensure  that  national  needs  and  priorities 
are  being  served. 

Other  rail  lines  in  Ontario  serve  a  dual  purpose  in  that  their  function 
addresses  both  national  needs  and  intraprovincial  service  require¬ 
ments.  For  these  lines,  the  federal  concern  is  still  with  the  deliverv' 
of  nationally-related  services,  bearing  only  a  peripheral  concern  for 
the  regional  interest  served  by  the  same  lines.  The  transcontinental 
service  described  in  Chapter  111  is  a  good  example  of  the  national  need 
taking  precedence  over  the  regional  and  local  requirements  of  the 
same  service.  The  VC  indsor- Quebec  City  Corridor  is  another  example. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  rail  lines  and  services  w  hich  cater  to  strictly 
local  and  regional  needs  within  Ontario’s  borders.  Local  services  are 
those  short,  rather  low-volume  services  acting  as  feeders  to  major 
trunk  lines.  Regional  services,  on  the  other  hand,  operate  on  major 
secondary'  lines  providing  intercity  service  over  some  considerable 
distance  within  the  Province.  The  (intario  Northland  service  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ontario  is  a  good  example  of  a  regional  service. 

71ie  federal  government  has  demonstrated  very'  little  interest  or  con¬ 
cern  for  these  local  and  regional  services  and  does  not  accord  them 
the  same  priority  w  hich  might  be  assigned  by  a  provincial  authority'. 

In  order  to  determine  sy'stematically  the  magnitude  and  nature  of 
the  provincial  involvement  in  v  arious  rail  services,  the  Government  of 
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Ontario  should  prepare  a  Master  Rail  Plan  which  classifies  the  rail 
lines  and  services  in  Ontario  according  to  whether  they  are: 

(a)  strictly  local  or  regional  in  function; 

(b)  interprovincial  or  international  in  function;  or 

(c)  dual-function  lines  serving  both  local  or  regional  and  inter¬ 
provincial  or  transborder  traffic. 

The  Master  Rail  Plan  might,  in  fact,  entail  the  development  of  several 
plans.  It  should  address  the  use  of  lines  for  both  passenger  and  freight 
purposes.  In  general  terms,  lines  would  be  deemed  local  or  regional 
which  terminate  within  the  Province.  Lines  comprising  group  (b) 
would  include  prominently  the  twin  transcontinental  spines  of  the 
main  railway's  terminating  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  their  respective 
lines  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  City'  Corridor,  and  the  chord  lines 
between  the  Windsor/Sarnia  and  Niagara  Frontier  gateways.  When 
the  third  group  is  examined  more  closely,  it  likely  will  prove  useful  to 
divide  it  into  sub -categories,  reflecting  different  degrees  of  provincial 
interest  due  to  v  arying  proportions  of  local  and  through  traffic.  Among 
these,  most  important  would  be  the  corridor  lines  also  used  by 
provincially-funded  commuter  rail  services  in  the  Toronto  area. 

After  regional  rail  lines  have  been  identified  in  the  Master  Rail  Plan, 
the  Province  should  examine  all  lines  to  determine  the  extent  of 
passenger  services  required  in  each  area. 

The  Province  should  use  the  Master  Rail  Plan  as  the  basis  for 
determining  and  negotiating  the  degree  of  direct  or  indirect 
provincial  involvement  in  the  provision  of  the  various  rail  services 
in  the  Province,  and  to  influence  their  form  and  quality.  It  should  also 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  continuing  discussions  with  the  users,  the  rail¬ 
way's  and  the  federal  government. 

TTie  development  of  the  Master  Rail  Plan  will  require  considerable 
discussion  with  local  municipalities  as  a  means  of  identifying  their 
needs  and  priorities  relating  to  local  rail  services. 

Therefore,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 
should  encourage  the  municipalities  to  indicate  the  rail  service  they 
perceive  as  important  to  their  communities,  with  a  view  to  requesting 
the  Province  to  negotiate  with  the  appropriate  authorities  for  new, 
reinstated  or  supplementary'  rail  services. 

Branch  Lines,  Discontinuances  and  Abandonments 

Betw'een  1881  and  1951,  an  extensive  network  of  passenger  rail 
services  was  developed  throughout  Ontario.  Howev'er,  by  1961,  many 
of  the  services  in  Southern  Ontario  had  been  discontinued,  although 
northern  services  remained  relatively  unchanged.  Ten  years  later, 
services  and  routings  had  been  further  reduced  through  abandonment 
procedures,  especially  in  mid- western  Ontario  where  all  passenger 
services  were  discontinued.  Today;  very'  few  small  urban  centres  out¬ 
side  of  the  major  corridors  receive  any  passenger  rail  services. 

It  could  well  be  argued  that  the  alarming  rapidity'  of  passenger 
discontinuances  in  Ontario  during  recent  years  was  due  to  the  relative 
disinterest  in  these  services  at  the  national  level.  It  could  also  be 
suggested  that  there  was  an  absence  of  a  sufficiently  aggressive  stance 
by  the  provincial  government  in  determining  where  Ontario’s 
interests  lay  in  passenger  rail  services. 

VCTiile  the  Province  has  had  some  success  in  halting  abandonments 
and  discontinuances  as  requested  before  the  Canadian  Transport 
Commission,  the  need  for  a  broad  provincial  rail  plan  has  been  evident. 

Tlie  issue  is  not  restricted  to  passenger  service.  Access  to  rail  freight 
service  in  many  small  communities  has  also  been  raised  related  to 
economic  development. 

In  urging  the  development  of  a  Master  Rail  Plan  for  rail  services 
within  Ontario,  the  Task  Force  contemplated  that  the  plan  would 
review  the  potential  of  a  major  asset  within  this  Province:  the  right- 
of-way  itself. 

There  is  an  extensive  network  of  rights-of-way  throughout  the 
Province.  Many  are  in  constant  use  by  the  railways.  Others  are  used 
only  occasionally'  Some  are  the  subject  of  current  discontinuance  and 
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abandonment  hearings,  while  others  have  been  closed  and  abandoned 
over  the  years. 

In  fact,  rail  lines  have  been  abandoned  and  passenger  and  freight 
services  discontinued  with  depressing  regularity  during  the  last 
tw’entv  -five  years.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  massive  railway  building 
period  in  the  early  part  of  this  centurv,  partly  due  to  increasing 
competition  from  other  transportation  modes,  and  partlv'  as  a  result 
of  the  consolidation  and  rationalization  of  services  undertaken  by  the 
rail  wav's  to  reduce  costs. 

From  a  network  of  rail  lines  and  passenger  services  w  hich  criss¬ 
crossed  the  Province  connecting  local  with  regional  and  metropolitan 
centres,  Ontario’s  branch  line  rail  system  has  dwindled  to  the  point 
that  further  abandonments  should  be  avoided. 

VCtiere  previous  abandonment  hearings  were  resolved  on  the  basis 
of  isolated  ev  aluation,  Ontario  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury'  of  such 
narrow  ly-focused  considerations. 

No  rail  line  should  be  abandoned  without  a  thorough  study  of  its 
local  impact  and  its  role  within  the  provincial  netwx)rk.  Once  a  rail 
right-of-way  has  been  abandoned  and  given  over  to  other  land  uses,  it 
can  never  be  recovered  should  the  need  arise  for  such  a  linear  corridor. 

Therefore,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  investigate 
all  existing  and  dormant  branch  lines  in  order  to  establish  a  policy 
position  and  justification  for  maintaining,  abandoning  or  reactivating 
service  in  each  case. 

Further,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  such  investigations  should 
consider  future  needs  in  relationship  to  the  entire  rail  network.  The 
result  of  these  studies  would  be  the  definition  of  an  ‘ideal’  branch 
line  netw  ork  for  Ontario. 

It  is  speculated  that  the  analv'sis  may  well  show'  that  some  of  the 
branch  line  passenger  services  formerly  withdrawn  would  be  likely 
candidates  for  reinstatement. 

In  cases  of  abandonment,  studies  should  also  include  possible  future 
needs  in  the  areas  of  transportation,  utility  and  transmission  lines  and 
recreational  corridors  for  such  sports  as  hiking,  skiing  and  snow'- 
mobiling.  This  would  avoid  the  problems  related  to  incremental 
decision-making  w  here  the  full  impact  of  the  first  decision  is  not  fully 
realized  until  subsequent  decision  choices  are  presented. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  study,  those  abandoned  rights-of-way  which 
have  a  near-term  future  use  should  be  retained  by  the  railway's.  All 
others  should  be  transferred  to  the  Province  for  a  nominal  sum. 

A  rights-of-way  management  program  would  be  required  to 
administer  the  corridors  in  provincial  ownership. 

Because  some  rights-of-way  also  bisect  municipalities,  the  Province 
should  assist  the  municipalities  in  putting  to  best  use  any  vacant, 
underutilized  or  abandoned  rights-of-way  and  facilities  through  the 
preparation  of  railway  land  revitalization  guidelines. 

An  excellent  model,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  w'hat  the  Task  Force  is 
suggesting  is  the  study  currently  being  carried  out  on  present  and 
future  transportation  needs  of  the  communities  and  industries  in 
the  Bruce  area. 

The  abrupt  withdraw  al  of  passenger  train  service  in  the  Baice  area, 
through  a  CTC  order  of  November,  1970,  is  still  of  concern  to  the 
residents  of  that  area.  Since  many  of  the  residents  have  continued  to 
argue  the  need  for  the  restoration  of  passenger  rail  services  for  the 
region,  the  Province  should  undertake  a  fact-finding  reappraisal, 
which  might  take  the  following  form; 

( 1 )  A  ‘once  and  for  all’  monitored  experiment  with  a  ‘Budd’  car  in 
the  Bruce  area,  fares  to  be  set  at  roughly  half  cost  recovery;  the 
remaining  costs  to  be  shared  by  the  Province  and  the  federal 
government; 

( 2 )  explore  possible  private  operation  of  a  selected  line  for  passenger 
or  shared  passenger-freight  use,  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
State  experience; 

(3)  involve  VTA  Rail,  Transport  Canada  and  the  CTC  in  a  passenger 
rail  study,  overlaying  the  results  of  the  current  Bruce  freight  net¬ 
work  rationalization  study. 
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New  York  State  model 


In  New  York  State,  private  groups  recently  took  over  the  operation 
of  branch  lines  for  passenger  and  freight  service.  Two  new  rail 
companies  were  formed  to  operate  five  branch  lines  threatened  with 
abandonment.  Servicing  about  50  shippers  along  80  route  miles  in 
upper  New  York  State,  the  lines  had  been  operated  by  Conrail  only 
under  protest  and  with  state  and  local  subsidies.  The  new  companies 
hope  to  make  the  lines  self-sustaining,  with  state  and  county  aid  for 
the  transfer  of  ownership  and  essential  capital  improvements  rather 
than  for  operations.  A  $500  million  bond  issue  package  was  put  before 
state  voters  last  November  which  would  provide  funds  for  this  and 
other  conservation  purposes. 

Reinstating  passenger  service  in  the  Bruce  area  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  should  help  to  break  the  ten-year  Bruce  impasse  of 
institutional  studies  and  no  specific  action.  It  should  demonstrate 
whether  the  concerns  of  the  residents  are  justified  and  what  potential 
exists  for  the  redevelopment  of  passenger  services  in  the  area. 
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Tlie  Need  for  a  Master  Rail  Plan 

The  Ontario  Government  should  assume  a  more  forcefiil  role  in 
administering  and  influencing  local  and  regional  rail  serv  ices  to  ensure 
that  the  overall  transportation  needs  of  Ontario  citizens  are  adequately 
considered  and  satisfied. 

In  order  to  determine  systematically  the  magnitude  and  nature  of 
the  provincial  involvement  in  various  rail  services,  the  Government  of 
Ontario  should  prepare  a  Master  Riiil  Plan  which  classifies  the  rail 
lines  and  services  in  Ontario  according  to  whether  they  are; 

a)  strictly  local  or  regional  in  function; 

b)  interprovincial  or  international  in  function;  or 

c )  dual  function  lines  serving  both  local  or  regional  and  interprovincial 
or  transborder  traffic. 

After  regional  rail  lines  have  been  identified  in  the  Master  Rail  Plan, 
the  Province  should  examine  all  lines  to  determine  the  extent  of 
passenger  services  required  in  each  area. 

Tlie  Ontario  Government  should  use  the  Master  Rail  Plan  as  a  basis 
for  determining  and  negotiating  the  degree  of  direct  or  indirect  pro¬ 
vincial  involvement  in  the  provision  of  various  rail  services  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  to  influence  their  form  and  quality.  It  should  also  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  continuing  discussions  with  the  users,  the  railways, 
and  the  federal  government. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  encourage 
its  municipalities  to  indicate  the  rail  service  they  perceive  as  important 
to  their  communities,  with  a  view  to  requesting  the  Province  to 
negotiate  with  the  appropriate  authorities  for  new,  reinstated  or  sup- 
plementary^  rail  services. 

Branch  Lines,  Discontinuance  and  Abandonments 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  no  rail  line  should  be  abandoned 
without  a  thorough  study  by  the  Province  of  its  local  impact  and  its 
role  within  the  Provincial  network. 

Tlie  Province  should  investigate  all  existing  and  dormant  branch  lines 
in  order  to  establish  a  policy  position  and  justification  for  maintaining, 
abandoning  or  reactivating  service  in  each  case. 

Fhe  Task  Force  recommends  that  branch  line  investigations  should 
consider  future  needs  in  relationship  to  the  entire  rail  network.  Tliese 
studies  will  result  in  the  definition  of  an  ‘ideal’  branch  line  network 
for  Ontario. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  in  cases  of  abandonment,  studies 
should  also  include  possible  future  needs  in  the  areas  of  transportation, 
utility  and  transmission  lines  and  recreational  corridors  for  such 
sports  as  hiking  and  skiing  and  snowmobiling. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  abandoned  rights-of-way  which  have  a 
near  term  future  railway  use  should  be  retained  by  the  railways  and  all 
others  should  be  transferred  to  the  Province  for  a  nominal  sum. 
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Hic  lUsk  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  should  establish  a 
rights-of-way  management  program  to  administer  any  abandoned  rail 
corridors  in  provincial  ownership. 

Because  some  rights-of-way  also  bisect  munieipalities,  the  Province 
should  assist  the  munieipalities  in  putting  to  best  use  any  vacant, 
underutilized  or  abandoned  riglits-of-way  and  facilities  through  the 
preparation  of  railwav  land  revitalization  guidelines. 

Ilie  Province  should  undertiike  a  laet-finding  reappraisal,  concerning 
the  need  for  rail  passenger  service  in  the  Baiee  area  \\  hieh  might  t;ike 
the  following  form; 

( 1 )  a  ‘once  and  for  all’  monitored  experiment  with  a  Budd’  ear, 
fares  to  be  set  at  roughly  half  cost  reeoverv;  the  remaining  costs 
to  be  shared  bv  the  Province  and  the  federal  government; 

( 2 )  explore  possible  private  operation  of  a  selected  line  for  passenger 
or  shared  passenger-freight  use,  along  the  lines  of  the  New  3brk 
State  experience; 

(3)  involve  \TA  Rail,  Transport  (Canada  and  the  in  a  passenger 
rail  study,  overlaving  the  results  of  the  current  Bruce  freight 
network  rationalization  study. 
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Long  distances  and  a  lack  of 
transportation  alternatives 
make  rail  an  essential  service  in 
Northern  Ontario. 


Northern  community 
dependence  on  rail 


To  the  Ciovernment  of  Ontario,  rail  service  in  Northern  Ontario  has 
been  a  subject  of  policy  initiativ  es,  direct  inv  estment  and  operational 
inv  olv  ement  since  the  early  day’s  of  this  century'. 

To  the  railw^ay’s  themselves,  the  distances  and  the  difficulties  of 
construction  and  track  maintenance  because  of  the  terrain  and 
vv  eather  extremes  hav  e  been  a  continuing  challenge.  It  is  in  Northern 
Ontario  that  two  of  the  Province  s  regional  rail  companies  function: 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  running  from  North  Bay  to  Moosonee 
on  James  Bay;  and  the  Algoma  Central  Railway,  operating  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  to  Hearst. 

For  the  Task  Force,  the  needs  of  Northern  Ontario,  and  the  links 
which  connect  the  north  with  Southern  Ontario,  were  the  subject  of 
extensive  consideration. 

Access  to  Isolated  Communities 

Many  of  the  communities  along  Canadian  National’s  northern  line 
betw  een  Capreol  and  VC  innipeg  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  betw  een 
Cartier  and  White  River  are  rail  dependent.  Only  about  half  of  them 
are  also  located  on  hard- surface  roads;  others  are  accessed  by  long, 
circuitous  road  routes,  some  of  which  become  impassable  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  Others  have  no  road  access.  Some  with  roads  have 
no  bus  services. 

Rail  dependent  communities  have  extremely  fragile  social  and 
economic  environments  in  which  even  minor  changes  to  the  rail 
system  carry’  significant  economic  and  social  consequences. 

'  The  communities  which  would  be  most  seriously  affected  by 
changes  in  the  rail  system  are  those  trading  centres  and  settlements 
with  limited  alternate  means  of  transportation.  Some  of  these  com¬ 
munities  have  no  local  government  and,  therefore,  no  ready  means  of 
adequately  voicing  their  concerns.  The  people  who  would  be  most 
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seriously  affected  by  any  changes  to  rail  services  include  the  elderly, 
low  income  groups,  native  people  and  others  who  depend  upon  rail 
for  medical  services,  household  goods,  social  and  business  purposes, 
schools  and  employment. 

When  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  held  hearings  on  its 
Final  Plan  to  rationalize  transcontinental  service  through  Northern 
Ontario  to  three  days  a  week  from  six,  there  was  widespread  public 
outcry.  Public  concern  focussed  on  the  need  for  a  transportation 
system  which  would  be  convenient,  affordable,  reliable,  secure  and 
familiar  and  that  would  provide  easy  movement  of  people  and  goods 
through  the  Northern  Region.  An  additional  concern  from  these 
communities  about  the  transcontinental  service  centred  on  loss  of 
jobs  in  servicing  the  train. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  CTC  decided  that  the  transcontinental 
would  operate  from  September,  1980,  for  six  day's  a  week  (seven  in  peak 
season  )  and  that  the  service  would  be  adjusted  to  permit  more  local 
scheduled  stops.  The  local  service  would  also  be  improved  to  allow 
more  frequent  service  and  longer  local  stops. 

In  rendering  its  decision  on  the  required  minimum  lev'el  of  service, 
the  CTC  recommended  that; 

“the  concept  of  involving  provincial  and  local  authorities  and 

organizations  in  the  financing  of  regional  services  such  as  those 

between  Sudbury,  Capreol  and  Winnipeg  be  considered”. 

Essentially,  this  statement  suggested  that  Ontario  might  wish  to 
make  a  financial  commitment  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  a  higher 
level  of  regional  services,  if  this  was  desired  by  the  Province. 

This  report  has  already  discussed  the  inability  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  service  to  meet,  in  an  effective  way,  local  service 
obligations.  The  needs  of  remote  northern  communities  cannot  be 
efficiently  served  by  the  massive  transcontinental  train  operating 
through  the  night  and  early  morning  and  oriented  towards  distant 
metropolitan  centres. 

Local  needs  require  flexible,  more  locally- oriented  services  which 
can  connect  the  traveller  to  other  communities  and  transportation 
services  within  the  region.  Rail  is  an  essential  element  of  those  serv¬ 
ices.  An  adequate  level  of  service  must  be  maintained  in  Northern 
Ontario,  coordinated  within  a  general  transportation  framework. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  freight  needs  of  the  small 
northern  communities  where  there  frequently  are  special  needs,  as 
well  as  the  normal  light  freight,  mail  and  express  requirements. 

If  separation  of  the  transcontinental  and  local  services  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  sharing  of  the  responsibility  for 
local  service  between  the  railways  and  the  Province  is  an  option 
to  be  seriously  considered.  The  railways  are  concerned  because  of 
continuing  responsibilities  to  the  residents,  many  of  whom  are  rail- 
waymen,  active  or  retired,  and  their  families.  The  Province  is  involved 
because  the  provision  of  adequate  rail  service  is  more  economical 
than  building  parallel  roads  to  link  these  communities,  or  providing 
some  alternate  form  of  public  transportation. 

The  Task  Force  is  also  concerned  with  the  state  of  communities 
which,  lacking  a  local  government  organization,  are  in  a  poor  position 
to  respond  to  proposed  changes  in  rail  operations  which  could  affect 
these  communities. 

Therefore,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  continue 
to  intervene,  on  behalf  of  unorganized  Northern  Ontario  communi¬ 
ties,  in  any  proceedings  that  deal  with  proposals  to  change  railway 
services  in  Northern  Ontario.  The  extent  of  provincial  involvement 
will  be  determined  by  the  effect  of  the  changes  as  identified  by 
community  impact  studies. 

Resource  Industries 

Beyond  the  special  freighting  needs  of  the  small  communities  in 
Northern  Ontario,  there  is  the  much  larger  question  of  service  to  the 
mining  and  forestry'  industries.  To  them,  railways  are  the  essential 
arteries  for  moving  raw  materials  between  mines,  forests,  processers, 
mills  and  customers. 
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Industry  complaints 


Provincial  financial  support 


ONR— an  excellent  service 


This  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Interim  Report  and  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  dialogue  with  the  Task  Force. 

The  Task  Force  was  told  that  many  operators  feel  that  the  freiglit  rate 
structure  is  somewhat  inconsistent  and  discriminator)'  in  its  impact 
upon  the  forest  industr\'  operators  in  Northern  Ontario.  "Fhe  industry' 
has  indicated  that  the  railway's  have  become  oriented  to  handling  only 
that  tonnage  and  those  products  which  will  bring  the  greatest  return. 
Cx)nsequently',  this  limitation  of  service  and  the  introduction  of  sub¬ 
stantial  rate  increases  are  undermining  the  industry  ’s  economic  ability 
to  access  major  sources  of  raw  material  supplies. 

ilie  forest  industry'  argued  that  the  higher  rates  have  not  necessarily 
brought  about  improved  service  or  additional  cars  to  handle 
their  products. 

The  shortage  of  rolling  stock  also  causes  considerable  concern 
to  the  mining  industry'.  Fhis  can  effectively  deter  a  company  from 
opening  a  new  mine,  from  increasing  the  productive  capacity'  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  mine, or  even  inhibit  its  ability  to  market  its  products  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

TTiese  concerns  cannot  help  but  affect  the  competitiveness  of 
C>anadian  minerals  in  the  international  marketplace. 

Also  of  concern  to  the  resource  industries  in  Northern  Ontario 
are  railway  company  rules  limiting  reciprocal  arrangements  betw  een 
rail  lines.  For  example,  the  Task  Force  was  told  that  the  Algoma 
Central  Railw  ay  has  no  lumber  cars  of  its  ow  n  and  is  not  allowed  to 
move  C^N  cars  on  its  track  for  llnited  States  destinations.  Algoma 
Central  apparently  must  rely  on  IJ.S.  cars  being  available.  Although 
the  CN  does  have  many  lumber  cars,  Hearst  forest  industry' companies 
maintain  that  the  availability  for  Hearst  mills  is  inadequate  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  level  of  railway  seivice  and  the 
freight  rates  applied  to  particular  industries  in  Ontario  impair  the 
extent  to  which  these  industries  can  compete  in  the  marketplace. 

Therefore,  the  Pro\'ince  should  act  on  behalf  of  those  resource 
industries  that  are  ad\'ersely'  affected  by  high  freight  rates  and  poor 
railway'  seivice  througli  monitoring  the  rates,  assessing  problems  of 
rail  service  and  attempting  to  influence  change  where  required. 
Further,  the  Province  should  explore  the  required  legal  steps  to 
provide  for  the  changes  which  would  enable  any  railway  company'’s 
cars  to  operate  on  any  tracks  through  reciprocity'  arrangements.  This 
w'ould  allow'  customers  to  be  serv  ed  with  suitable  equipment  ov  er  the 
shortest  possible  journey. 

The  Province  should  provide  financial  support  in  some  form  so  that 
specific  resource  industries  can  achieve  their  needs  for  special 
purpose  rolling  stock.  (Also  see  C^hapter  \TI). 

As  part  of  the  larger  resource  development  effort,  the  Province 
should  be  prepared  to  invest  in  new  railw  ay  infrastmcture  on  a  case 
by  case  basis. 

The  time  sensitive  aspects  of  the  rate  appeal  process  through  the 
CTC  should  be  improved,  so  that  faster  decisions  can  be  made  on 
freight  rates  w  here  the  commodity'  pricing  fluctuates  and  is  dictated 
by  the  international  marketplace.  TTiis  matter  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  Chapter  VI  I. 

The  Ontario  Northland  Railway— A  Unique  Asset 
The  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  started  in  1902  as  a  response  by  the 
Government  of  Ontario  to  the  new  mining  developments  and  set¬ 
tlements  in  Northeastern  Ontario,  is  a  unique  asset  to  the  Province. 

For  many  people  in  Ontario,  the  ONR  is  not  well  know  n.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  its  effective  operation,  having  caused  relatively  few'  ripples 
on  the  waters  of  both  railway  and  provincial  politics  in  recent  y'ears 
while  providing  an  excellent  service  to  its  users. 

Although  the  original  ‘development’  role  may  now'  have  been 
achieved,  Ontario  Northland  continues  to  perform  an  exceptional 
service  for  residents  and  industry  of  Northeastern  Ontario  and  remains 
sensitive  to  their  requirements. 

xNot  only  has  the  ONR  been  a  link  to  Toronto  and  markets  beyond, 
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it  has  been  the  ‘main  street’  between  North  Bay  and  James  Bay.  It  has 
been  aggressive  in  providing  service,  whether  passenger  or  freiglit. 
It  moved  quickly  to  convert  to  diesel  locomotives  from  steam.  Its 
Polar  Bear  Express  to  Moosonee  is  known  around  the  world.  And  it 
introduced  one  of  the  most  comfortable  passenger  train  sets  in  North 
America,  the  Northlander. 

Unlike  the  major  national  railways,  the  ONR  does  not  exist  solely 
to  make  a  profit.  Service  to  its  communities  as  the  ‘people’s  railway’ 
has  been  a  basic  tenet  as  it  fulfilled  its  mandate  to  meet  the 
transportation  requirements  of  the  region.  But  it  does  not  have  a 
blank  cheque  from  the  Province,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  exercise 
responsible  management. 

The  Task  Force  is  impressed  with  the  nature  of  the  operation 
of  the  ONR,  and  wishes  to  recommend  that  the  ONR  continue  to 
be  operated  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  as  a  distinct  provincial 
rail  system. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  maintaining  the  ONR  as  a  provincially- 
owned  railway  Among  them  is  the  ability  to  sensitively  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  area  it  has  historically  served.  Another 
is  its  ability  to  provide  a  test  bed  for  new  techniques  and  technolog}; 
discussed  in  Chapter  IX.  A  third  is  the  ability  to  bring  together  the 
various  transportation  modes  in  an  efficient,  integrated  transportation 
system  by  utilizing  all  of  the  resources  available  to  the  ONR’s  parent, 
the  Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commission. 

In  addition  to  rail  freight  and  passenger  services,  the  ONTC  provides 
bus,  truck  and  air  transportation,  as  well  as  telecommunications 
services,  ferry  operations  and  tourist  -  oriented  rail  and  water  activities. 

However,  the  ONR  is  not  without  its  problems,  some  of  them 
derived  directly  from  competition  between  its  own  rail,  air  and  bus 
operations.  Others,  perhaps  more  serious,  relate  to  the  passenger 
service  inter-relationships  with  VIA  Rail. 

When  VIA  Rail  took  over  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  pas¬ 
senger  services  in  Canada,  this  responsibility  did  not  include  the 
passenger  services  provided  by  the  ONR  or  those  of  intraprovincial 
rail  carriers  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  the  ONR  service,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  any  negotiations  between  the  Province  and  VIA  Rail 
concerning  responsibility  for  passenger  services  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor  should  be  undertaken  independent  of  other  passenger  rail 
services  which  are  not  functionally  connected.  The  level  of  service 
required  by  the  communities  now  served  by  the  ONR  should  not 
be  jeopardized  through  negotiations  that  could  involve  other  parts 
of  the  Province. 

The  Province  should  consider  the  acquisition  of  the  CN  route  from 
North  Bay  south  to  Toronto,  which  carries  only  moderate  local  traffic. 
The  line  carries  mainly  people  and  goods  to  and  from  the  ONR 
territory-.  There  would  be  real  operating  advantages  if  this  line,  from 
Washago  to  North  Bay  and  one  of  its  extensions  from  Washago  to 
Toronto,  were  under  ONR  ownership  or  control. 

The  ONR  and  ACR— Railways  Like  the  Others 

Tlie  turn  of  the  century'  saw  attention  being  directed  to  railway 
building  in  Northern  Ontario. 

In  1899,  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  was  federally  incorporated 
and  thus  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Act.  The  Ontario 
Northland  was  established  in  1902  by  provincial  statute,  and  is 
generally  subject  to  the  Railway  Act  only  when  it  crosses  or  intercon¬ 
nects  with  another  federally- regulated  railway 

CN,  CP  and  VTA  Rail  are  all  eligible  for  federal  funding,  and  are 
regulated  under  the  Railway  Act.  The  ACR  and  the  ONR  are  both 
intraprovincial  railway  s,  and  y  et  they  are  treated  quite  differently  with 
regard  to  eligibility  for  federal  rail  support  programs.  Tliis  does  not 
seem  logical  from  the  point- of- view  of  the  region  in  which  they 
operate  or  the  services  they  provide. 

Because  it  is  federally- chartered,  the  total  ACR  system  is  under 
(]TC]  control,  and  is  eligible  for  federal  rail  support  programs  such  as 
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passenger  subsidies.  Tlie  ONR,  however,  is  only  controlled  by  the  (]TC 
at  its  interconnection  points  and  eligible  lor  federal  rail  programs 
only  from  North  Bay  southerly. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Task  Force  that  all  common  carriers  be  made 
eligible  for  any  existing  or  future  federal  rail  support  programs, 
whether  or  not  they  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Act. 
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Access  to  Isolated  Communities 

llie  Province  .should  continue  to  intervene,  on  behalf  of  unorganized 
Northern  Ontario  communities,  in  any  proceedings  dealing  with  pro¬ 
posals  to  change  railway  services  in  Northern  Ontario,  llie  extent  of 
provincial  involv  ement  will  be  determined  bv  the  effect  of  the  changes 
as  identified  by  community  impact  studies. 

Resource  Industries 

ITie  Province  .should  act  on  behalf  of  those  resource  industries  that 
are  adverselv  affected  by  high  freight  rates  and  poor  railway  service 
by  monitoring  the  rate.s,  a.s.se.ssing  problems  of  rail  .service  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  change  where  required. 

ITie  Province  .should  explore  the  required  legal  steps  to  provide  for 
the  changes  which  would  enable  any  railway  company’s  cars  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  any  tracks  through  reciprocitv  arrangements.  This  would  allow 
cu.stomers  to  be  .sened  with  suitable  equipment  over  the  shortest 
possible  journey. 

ITie  Province  should  provide  financial  support  in  some  form  so  that 
.specific  re.source  industries  can  achieve  their  needs  for  special  pur- 
po.se  rolling  .stock. 

As  part  of  the  larger  resource  dev  elopment  effort,  the  Province  should 
be  prepared  to  invest  in  new  railway  infrastructure  on  a  ca.se  by  citse 
basis. 
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Hie  Ontario  Northland  -  A  Unique  Asset 

llie  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  any  negotiations  between  the 
Province  and  VIA  Rail  concerning  responsibility'  for  passenger  service 
in  the  Northeast  (Corridor  .should  be  undertiiken  independent  of  other 
pa.s.sc‘nger  rail  services  which  are  not  functionally  connected. 

Hie  Province  should  consider  acquisition  of  the  (^N  route  from  North 
Bay  .south  to  Toronto,  which  carries  only  moderate  local  traffic. 

Tlie  ONR  and  ACR  -  Railways  Tike  the  Others 

ITie  Fask  Force  recommends  that  all  common  carrier  railways  be 
made  eligible  for  any  existing  or  future  federal  rail  .support  programs, 
w  hether  or  not  they  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Act. 
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Integration  of  other  modes 
with  rail  for  long  distance 
freight  movements  can  result  in 
substantial  cost  and  energy 
savings. 


Freight  traffic  dominates 
the  railways 


VCTiilc  a  continual  erosion  of  passenger  levels  and  ser\ice  has  taken 
place  over  the  last  thirt)  years,  there  has  not  been  a  similar  decline  in 
freight  service. 

Rail  freight  services  are  more  efficient  and  rationalized  than  ever 
before,  despite  vigorous  competition  from  truck,  marine  and  air 
freight  carriers. 

iiie  Task  Force  believes  the  marketplace  mechanism  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  function  to  its  m^cximum  advantage  in  the  freight  sector 
of  rail  transport.  Nev  ertheless,  there  are  areas  of  concern  to  w  hich  the 
provincial  and  federal  gov  ernments  should  turn  their  attention.  There 
are  also  occasions  w  hen  the  Province  should  unhesitatingly  intervene 
on  behalf  of  the  users  and  shippers,  the  communitv'  at  large,  or  the 
rail  industrv'  itself. 

The  i'ask  Force  believ  es  governments  should  take  every  step  to  en  - 
hanceuseof  the  rail  mode  for  the  mov  ement  of  goods  and  commod- 
ities.'Fhis  includes  the  active  promotion  of  rail  freight  as  an  essential  ser¬ 
vice, strategically  important  to  the  economic  well-being  of  both  Ontario 
and  (Canada.  It  should  be  further  modernized,  with  early  consideration 
given  to  the  development  of  lighter,  higher  speed  freight  trains,  elec¬ 
trified  w  here  practical.  Tliis  is  necessarv^  if  they  are  to  operate  along 
the  same  track  as  new'  generation  passenger  trains  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  recommended  upgrading  of  passenger  rail  corridors. 

Rail  Freight  in  Ontario 

The  freight  component  of  the  railway  business  accounts  for  about 
85  percent  of  all  rail  revenue  and  nearly  all  railway  profit.  People  as 
‘freight’  are  unprofitable.  Not  surprisingly,  rail  freight  is  the  area  of 
service  where  the  railway's  have  chosen  to  concentrate  their  attention 
and  dollars.  Capital  improvements  for  modernization,  specialization, 
new  control  techniques  and  enlargement  of  facilities  have  been  largely 
dedicated  to  the  freight  component  of  the  sy'stem. 
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Major  commodity  flows 


Railway  freight  corridors 
in  Ontario 


The  requirement  for  rail  freight  services  in  industry'  is  particularly 
important  for  the  movement  of  bulk  commodities,  large  or  oversized 
equipment  and  dangerous  products.  The  automotive,  mining,  steel, 
machinery;  agricultural,  forestry'  and  chemical  industries  all  use  rail 
extensively,  both  as  a  means  of  receiving  raw  materials  and  of  shipping 
finished  products.  Rail  has  particular  economic  advantages  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  any  low  value  high  bulk  product  or  commodity  and  has  the 
adv'antage  over  marine  of  being  available  on  a  year  round  basis. 

Railways  are  considerably  more  fuel -efficient  than  trucks  in  a 
majority  of  situations.  Unit  trains  are  up  to  four  times  more  efficient 
when  loaded  to  capacity'.  Trains  can  move  truck  trailers  on  flat  cars 
(TOFC,  or  ‘piggyback’)  with  half  the  expenditure  of  fuel,  provided  the 
rail  terminals  are  not  too  far  out  of  a  direct  course. 

Additionally,  railway's  can  be  electrified,  using  power  generated 
from  coal,  uranium,  hydraulic  and  other  non-petroleum  sources. 

Large  lake  vessels  can  be  more  energy- efficient  than  trains,  but 
their  margin  of  advantage  in  Ontario  is  reduced  or  eliminated  by  the 
circuitry'  of  shipping  routes  (Thunder  Bay  to  Montreal  is  230  miles 
further  by  water)  and  by  the  closed  winter  season. 

Rail  is  also  the  freight  mode  which  is  least  affected  by  fuel  price 
increases,  in  that  fuel  costs  form  a  relatively  small  part  of  its  total 
operating  expenses.  Hence,  the  rail  shipper  can  expect  a  smaller  rate 
increase  due  to  a  rise  in  fuel  costs  than  will  shippers  using  other  modes. 

Up  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  rail  was  the  predominant  land  freight 
carrier  in  the  country'.  With  the  general  expansion  of  the  provincial 
highway  networks  and  the  completion  of  the  Trans- Canada  Highway 
in  1962,  the  trucking  industry'  has  grown  rapidly.  In  the  period  1960- 
1975,  the  trucking  industry'  tripled  its  share  of  freight  operating  reven¬ 
ues,  primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  rail  mode.  Rail  is  still  the  dominant 
carrier  in  terms  of  total  tonnage,  hauling  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
trucking  industry'.  However,  because  trucks  tend  to  carry'  the  smaller 
higher  value  shipments  for  which  higher  rates  are  charged,  their  total 
operating  revenues  are  greater  than  those  of  the  railways. 

In  1977,  Ontario’s  rail  freight  movements  totalled  about  1.4  million 
ears  representing  81  million  tons  of  freight.  Of  this  total,  697,000  cars 
originated  in  Ontario  (35  million  tons)  and  755,000  cars  terminated 
here  (46  million  tons).  Major  commodity  shipments  originating  in 
Ontario  included  manufactured  goods  (39  percent),  mine  products 
(36  percent),  piggy'back  (11  percent),  and  forest  products  (8  percent). 
Terminating  commodity  shipments  included  mine  products  (32  per¬ 
cent),  statutory'  grain  and  grain  products  (27  percent),  manufactured 
goods  (22  percent)  and  piggy'backs  (7  percent). 

About  43  percent  of  the  cars  loaded  in  Ontario  were  scheduled  for 
destinations  within  the  Province,  as  opposed  to  25  percent  to  Quebec 
and  the  Maritimes,  17  percent  to  the  Western  Provinces  and  15  percent 
to  U.S.  An  additional  3-70  million  tons  of  freight  passed  through 
Ontario  on  its  way'  from  other  provinces  to  U.S.  destinations. 

UN’s  major  southern  freight  corridor  extends  from  Montreal  through 
Toronto  to  Sarnia  and  into  Michigan  and  beyond  on  its  subsidiary;  the 
Grand  Trunk  Western.  It  has  branches  from  London  to  Windsor  and 
Hamilton  to  Fort  Erie.  CP’s  major  east-west  freight  corridor  serv'es  the 
middle  part  of  Eastern  Ontario,  and  then  roughly  parallels  CN’s  lines 
througli  Toronto  to  Windsor.  CN  generally  runs  30-60  percent  more 
freight  trains  through  its  corridor  than  does  CP.  CN  lines  are  double - 
tracked  in  this  corridor. 

CN  has  two  major  northern  freiglit  corridors  extending  from  Toronto 
and  Montreal  to  converge  at  Capreol  (Sudbury  )  and  follow  a  common 
route  north  of  Lake  Nipigon  to  the  west.  CP’s  two  corresponding  lines 
extend  from  Toronto  and  Smiths  Falls  to  converge  also  at  Sudbury'. 
From  Sudbury'  to  the  Western  Provinces,  CP  serves  the  southerly  por¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Ontario. 

Apart  from  these  major  corridors,  both  CN  and  CP  have  a  network  of 
regional  and  branch  lines  that  act  as  freight  collectors  and  feeders  to 
other  parts  of  the  Province.  As  well,  both  the  Algoma  Central  Railway 
and  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  operate  freight  services  in  their 
corridors  extending  through  Northeastern  Ontario. 
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In  the  last  few  years,  the  rail  freiglit  industry^  has  made  tremendous 
gains  both  in  terms  of  tonnages  hauled  and  overall  profitability.  Unit 
trains,  specialized  ears,  piggyback  and  container  services  and  more 
efficient  utilization  of  infrastmcture  have  combined  with  record  ship¬ 
ments  in  coal,  potash,  steel,  iron  ore,  and  sulphur  products  to  put  both 
railways  on  a  solid  financial  footing,  in  spite  of  the  mounting  losses  in 
the  transportation  of  grain. 

iliere  are  significant  problem  areas  in  the  rail  freight  industry, 
however.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Province  is  criss-crossed 
with  feeder,  branch  and  regional  lines,  the  railways  continue  to  cut 
back  on  their  networks  and  in  specific  services  to  shippers.  ITie 
emphasis  on  long  haul,  bulk  commodities  and  major  shippers  as  the 
most  profitable  types  of  traffic  has  not  been  without  adverse  conse¬ 
quences  for  other  forms  of  service  such  as  short  haul,  small  consign¬ 
ments,  express  shipments,  etc. 

'fhe  net  effect  of  this  selective  rail  haulage  may  well  be  felt  in  increas¬ 
ed  highw  ay'  traffic,  greater  energy’  consumption  and  more  expenswe 
transportation  costs  generally.  To  maximize  the  use  of  the  rail  sy'stcm 
and  decrease  these  costs,  the  railway’s  can  no  longer  proceed  without 
challenge  to  eliminate  branch  line  or  specialized  services  to  its  clients. 
The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  be  particularly  vigilant 
about  the  reduction  of  freight  service  on  branch  lines. 

Intermodal  Freight  Potential 

Ihe  rapid  growth  in  the  tmcking  industry'  has  occurred  in  spite  of 
ton- mile  charges  that  may  be  tw  o  or  three  times  the  equiv’alent  rate 
for  rail  haulage.  Many  shippers  use  trucks  for  long  distance  hauls 
primarily  because  the  truck  mode  offers  door-to-door  service  which 
is  often  taster  and  provides  greater  flexibility’  than  the  competing  rail 
service.  In  an  Ontario  gov  ernment  surv  ey  of  shippers,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  mentioned  that  affected  choice  of  shipping  mode  were 
cost,  speed  of  deliv  ery,  special  commodity  characteristics  and 
immediate  availability’.  Reliable  pick-up  and  consistent  on-time  de¬ 
livery  accounted  for  56  percent  of  the  most  important  criteria 
for  modal  selection. 

In  many  instances,  the  decision  to  employ  truck  transport  rather 
than  the  rail  mode  is  related  to  the  absence  of  rail  facilities  at  either 
the  loading  or  the  unloading  point.  As  well,  some  shippers  may  have 
turned  to  tmck  haulage  because  of  difficulties  in  railway  car  supply, 
an  issue  often  raised  by  the  forestry’  and  mining  industries. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  trucking  and  the  rail  freight 
industries  have  important  and  divergent  roles  to  play  in  the  total 
transportation  s'y’stem,  their  roles  can  also  be  complementary’.  The 
intermodal  terminal  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  highw^ay 
trailers  and  containers  to  and  from  rail  flat  cars.  A  modern  inter¬ 
modal  terminal  is  highly  mechanized  to  minimize  the  delay  in 
transfer. 

File  Task  Force  has  identified  intermodal  freight  services  as 
one  key  to  maximizing  energy’  savings  and  the  use  of  existing 
fac  ilities  to  the  benefit  of  both  shippers  and  the  railway's.  The  provinci^ 
interest  is  also  serv  ed  by  reduction  of  highw  ay  congestion  and  overall 
road  maintenance  costs. 

A  good  intermodal  netw  ork  leaves  consolidation  of  loads  to  the  road 
mode  and  enables  the  railway’s  to  concentrate  on  line  haul  at  high 
volume  where  rail  has  decided  efficiency’  adv’antages.  Gov'ernments 
should  foster  technological  and  design  developments  such  as  fully 
mechanized  intermodal  terminals  with  good  hi^way  access  through 
w  hich  truckers  can  be  induced  to  utilize  rail  for  the  line  haul. 

W  ith  reduction  in  terminal  transfer  times,  combined  with  increas¬ 
ing  fuel  costs,  the  minimum  break-even  distance  for  piggyback  haul 
will  shrink  significantly.  Where  volumes  are  low’,  consideration  might 
be  given  to  attaching  premium  intermodal  freight  cars  to  overnight 
passenger  trains. 

Because  truck- rail  intermodal  services  combine  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility’  for  pick-up  and  delivery’  and  customer  service  with  maximum 
efficiency’  for  long-haul  energy’  savings  and  economy,  the  Task  Force 
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recommends  that  the  Province  encourage  the  increased  use  of  piggy¬ 
back  or  container  services  by: 

(a)  providing  loans  or  tax  incentives  as  an  inducement  to  the  early 
construction  of  additional  modern  intermodal  terminals; 

(b)  providing  convenient  and  direct  highway  access  to  all  intermodal 
terminals;  and 

(c)  negotiating  with  railway  and  trucking  concerns  to  develop 
cooperative  intermodal  services  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
operators  and  their  customers. 

Where  problems  exist  with  respect  to  the  availability  of  rail  services 
to  industries  whose  products  could  be  more  efficiently  transported  by 
rail,  either  shipping  or  receiving,  the  Province  should  extend  grants, 
direct  loans  or  tax  incentives  to  encourage  the  provision  of  private  rail 
sidings  and  containers  or  special  loading  equipment  which  would 
allow  for  more  convenient  access  to  the  rail  mode. 

Where  it  is  in  the  general  interest  of  Ontario  to  alleviate  rail  equip¬ 
ment  shortages  which  now  inhibit  access  to  rail  services  by  specialized 
shippers,  the  Province  should  extend  grants  or  other  financial  incen¬ 
tives  to  industry'  for  the  manufacture  of  these  special  purpose  cars. 

In  addition,  the  Province  should  give  consideration  to  establishing 
a  pool  of  freight  cars  of  several  types  to  be  owned  by  the  Province.  The 
pool  would  be  used  to  relieve  car  shortages  being  experienced  by 
Ontario  shippers.  Of  special  concern  are  the  smaller  shippers  whose 
needs  are  intermittent  and  do  not  justify'  their  own  cars. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  action.  The  Governments  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  the  federal  government  own  fleets  of  grain 
and  potash  cars.  Ontario  Hydro  owns  cars  for  transporting  coal  from 
Western  Canada. 

A  provincial  pool  of  cars  could  be  used  to  balance  local  demand 
and  supply  through  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  of  cars  at  several 
points  througliout  the  Province.  This  would  also  help  reduce  the  need 
for  empty'  backhaul,  which  adds  unnecessarily  to  fuel  consumption 
and  costs. 

An  additional  attraction  to  the  creation  of  an  Ontario  pool  would 
be  the  stimulus  given  to  the  Ontario  economy  through  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  cars  incorporating  the  latest  Ontario -developed  innovations, 
such  as  radial -axle  trucks  and  soft  suspension.  The  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  of  such  Ontario -based  manufacturers  of  cars  as  National  Steel 
Car  Corporation,  Procor  Limited  and  Hawker  Siddeley  Canada  Limited 
can  be  drawn  upon  in  the  design,  construction,  leasing  and  repair 
of  cars. 

Intra-Rail  Competition  and  Freight  Rates 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  users  of  rail  freight  services,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  questions  is  the  degree  to  which  real  competition  exists 
between  the  railways  and  the  impact  of  this  competitive  relationship, 
or  lack  thereof,  on  the  present  freight  rate  structure. 

The  National  Transportation  Act  of  1967  removed  many  of  the 
regulatory  restrictions  on  the  railways  and  opened  up  the  possibility' 
of  more  competitive  pricing  relationships  both  between  the  railways 
themselves  and  between  the  railways  and  other  transportation  modes. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  competition  as  it  exists  in  most  other 
business  operations  does  not  exist  in  a  practical  way  in  rail  freight 
operations. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  which  relate  to  the  rail 
infrastructure  itself.  Shippers  of  bulk  commodity  items  do  not  have 
any  practical  alternatives  to  the  use  of  rail.  Obviously  building  two  or 
more  competing  railway  lines  to  the  same  resource  or  industry  would 
be  largely  self-defeating  and  would  make  all  the  lines  uneconomic. 
In  isolated  northern  areas  with  limited  access  to  alternative  transpor¬ 
tation  modes,  rail  must  be  relied  upon  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
freight  services  which  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  is  met  by  a  mix  of 
transportation  modes. 

Apart  from  these  systemic  reasons,  institutional  and  legislative  con- 
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ditions  exist  which  pose  severe  limitations  to  intra-rail  competition. 
Although  the  National  Transportation  Act  opened  the  way  to  increased 
price  competition.  Section  279  of  the  Railway  Act  gives  the  railways 
the  right  to  meet  behind  closed  doors  and  set  common  rates: 
“Railway'  companies  shall  exchange  such  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  costs  as  may  be  required  under  this  Act  and  may  agree 
upon  and  charge  common  rates  under  and  in  accordance  with 
regulations  or  orders  made  by  the  Commission”. 

The  rates  and  regulations  gov^erning  interswitching  between  rail 
seivices,  last  changed  in  1951,  also  operate  to  limit  competition. 
Where  shippers  in  large  urban  areas  have  access  to  both  major  railway's, 
the  four- mile  interswitching  limit  acts  to  restrain  this  access  and  make 
many  shippers  captives  of  one  or  other  of  the  rail  lines. 

Adding  to  these  restrictions  is  a  Canadian  Transport  Commission 
policy'  not  to  require  railway's  to  quote  joint  rates  which  take  advantage 
of  the  most  direct  route  betw'een  origin  and  destination  over  the  rail 
lines  of  both  carriers.  As  long  as  one  railway  has  a  ‘reasonable’  route 
over  its  ow  n  lines,  it  is  free  to  oblige  captive  shippers  to  take  that  route 
whatever  the  cost  and  delivery'  time  implications. 

VCTiile  regulatory'  structures  protect  the  railway's  in  Canada  from 
direct  competition  with  each  other,  other  policies  protect  all  Canadian 
operators  from  U.S.  competition.  Goods  carried  between  points  in 
Canada  over  rail  lines  in  the  U.S.  are  subject  to  a  30  percent  tariff,  thus 
making  the  route  economically  unattractive,  even  though  the  ‘real’ 
rate  charges  may  be  significantly  lower. 

Studies  and  reports  on  railway  competition  have  provided  incon¬ 
clusive  or  contradictory'  results  as  to  the  degree  to  wliich  competition 
actually  exists.  A  1977  report *suggests  that  there  is  healthy  competition 
in  terms  of  services  provided,  rather  than  of  rates.  A  more  recent  CTC 
analy’sis  concludes  that  both  rate  and  service  competition  betw  een  the 
tw  o  railw  ays  is  limited,  but  that  the  ‘potential’  for  service  competition 
is  greater  than  for  rate  competition. 

TTie  growth  in  the  proportion  of  bulk  railway  traffic  shipped  by 
resource  industries  means  that  a  greater  proportion  of  total  rail  traffic 
is  less  subject  to  intramodal  rail  competition.  Although  no  statistical 
base  exists  to  demonstrate  if  prices  are  affected  by  this  shift,  the  forest 
industry  in  particular  is  concerned  by  the  setting  of  differential  rates 
among  products  that  have  the  same  transportation  and  handling  re¬ 
quirements,  but  different  product  v'alues. 

A  1978  CTC  report  summarizes  the  perceptions  of  Ontario’s  mining 
and  forestry'  industries  that  less  than  one -third  of  the  shippers 
perceived  service  competition.  Even  fewer  reported  strong  price 
competition.  In  both  cases,  rail- rail  competition  was  perceived  to  be 
considerably  weaker  than  either  rail-  truck  or  truck-  truck  competition. 

The  negotiation  and  determination  of  railway  rates  is  an  extremely 
complex  process,  involving  both  inter  and  intra- modal  competition, 
market  competition,  volumes,  seasonal  patterns  and  a  wide  range 
of  other  concerns.  Understanding  the  process  is  both  difficult  and 
time-consuming. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  interest  of  the  Province,  shippers 
and  the  transportation  sy'stem  generally  require  the  most  effective 
inter  and  intra-modal  competition  possible.  So  that  structural  or 
legislativ'e  conditions  which  interfere  with  this  requirement  can  be 
ameliorated,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  should 
monitor  freight  rates  to  identify'  cases  of  rate  discrimination  for  both 
Ontario  shippers  and  receivers. 

The  Task  Force  believ'es  that  collusion  on  rate  setting  negates 
the  main  v'alue  in  having  two  separate  railway's  and,  therefore,  is 
not  justifiable.  As  one  witness  before  the  Task  Force  stated,  “The 
shippers  cannot  get  together  to  set  their  costs,  but  the  railway's  can.” 

In  a  letter  from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Task  Force  Interim  Report,  Board  Chairman  A.  R. 
Williams  said: 

“The  Interim  Report  states  that  the  law  allows  CP  and  CN  to  set 
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their  rates  jointly  behind  closed  doors.  We  agree  that  Section  279 
of  the  Railway  Act  (which  provides  for  the  exchange  between 
railways  of  cost  information  and  for  agreement  upon  and  charging 
for  common  rates)  requires  review  and  possible  amendment”. 

Also  in  response  to  the  Interim  Report,  Mr.  R.  B. Taylor  of  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Manufacturers’  Association  wrote: 

‘‘We  acknowledge  that  price  competition  between  the  carriers  is 
not  readily  apparent . . .  Recent  legislation  in  the  U.S.A.,  which  substan¬ 
tially  eliminates  regulation  of  railway  rates  also  provides  for  removal 
of  the  anti -trust  immunity  which  U.S.  railways  have  enjoyed.  In  Canada 
when  we  removed  regulation  of  railway  rates  in  1967,  anti -combine 
immunity  for  the  carriers  was  retained.  We  believe  the  retention  of 
that  immunity  should  be  re-examined”. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  amend 
the  Railway  Act  to  ensure  that  the  railways  become  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  rather  than  being  allowed  to 
cooperate  in  the  setting  of  freight  rates. 

As  described  earlier,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  shippers  should 
have  access  to  the  best  routing  for  their  customers  using  the  most 
direct  route  over  the  lines  of  all  railways  in  the  same  manner  as  road 
users  have  access  to  all  roads.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
federal  government  adopt  this  principle  and  promote  shared  usage  of 
tracks  by  all  railway  users  regardless  of  ownership. 

Present  avenues  of  appeal 

The  Rate  Appeal  Process 

While  appeal  procedures  now  exist  for  shippers  who  are  considered 
‘captive’  to  the  railway  mode,  it  is  rarely  used,  partly  because  of  the 
difficulty^  in  proving  ‘captivity’  and  partly  because  of  the  time  and 
costs  involved  in  the  appeal  process  itself. 

There  are  two  avenues  through  which  shippers  can  appeal  rail¬ 
way  rates: 

•  Section  278(1)  of  the  Railway  Act  through  which  shippers  can 
appeal  to  have  the  CTC  fix  a  probable  range  within  which  their  rate 
should  fall;  and 

•  Section  23  of  the  National  Transportation  Act,  which  requires  that 
shippers  demonstrate  a  prima  facie  case  of  injury  to  the  public 
interest  before  a  consideration  of  redress  can  be  obtained  from 
the  CTC. 

Appeals  are  expensive  and 
time  consuming 

This  latter  Act  neither  limits  the  definition  of  the  public  interest  nor 
relates  specifically  to  rates.  It  also  applies  to  any  action  or  omission 
by  the  carrier. 

Although  Section  23  is  the  most  likely  route  for  shipper  appeals,  the 
CTC  has  decided  only  five  cases  since  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Transportation  Act  in  1967.  All  but  one  were  decided  in  favour  of  the 
applicant.  Nine  other  applications  in  the  same  period  were  discon¬ 
tinued  prior  to  a  hearing.  Of  the  fourteen  cases,  one  took  almost 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  application  to  the  date  of  decision.  Others 
have  taken  three,  four,  and  five  years  before  either  being  decided 
or  discontinued. 

Because  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  shipper,  and  because  strict 
rules  of  evidence  and  an  adversarial  system  make  legal  counsel  a 
necessity,  the  hearing  process  is  expensive  and  time  consuming. 
Technical  delays  and  cross-examinations  extend  the  process.  Despite 
changes  in  1978-79  to  make  it  easier  for  a  shipper  to  establish  a  case, 
shippers,  carriers  and  provincial  and  federal  government  representa¬ 
tives  all  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow  and  costly  nature  of 
the  proceedings. 

CP  Rail  recently  proposed  a  form  of  arbitration  as  an  alternative  to 
the  present  hearing  process.  The  model  consisted  of  a  CTC- appointed 
chairman  and  arbitrator,  assisted  by  two  outside  experts,  with  the 
railway  and  shipper  concerned  nominating  one  each.  The  tribunal 
would  be  obliged  to  hand  down  its  decision  within  four- to- six  weeks 
of  the  complaint  being  filed.  The  decision  would  be  binding  and  final. 
Although  there  was  widespread  discussion  of  the  proposal,  there  was 
little  agreement  as  to  the  final  outcome. 
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Tlie  Task  Force  believes  that  it  is  important  that  shippers  not  be 
subjected  to  inequities  which  may  result  from  lack  of  transport  com¬ 
petition  or  other  factors.  Further,  it  believes  that  shippers  should  not 
be  unduly  limited  in  their  ability  to  seek  redress  by  virtue  of  the  cost 
or  duration  of  the  process.  Therefore,  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  Province  request  the  federal  government  to  both  shorten  and 
strengthen  the  process  of  appeal  against  excessiv  e  freight  rates. 

The  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Rates 

For  many  shippers,  and  captive  shippers  would  certainly  number 
among  this  group,  rail  rates  are  often  set  at  levels  designed  to  support 
the  cross- subsidization  of  other  commodities,  such  as  the  grain  traffic. 
TTiis  raises  practical  concerns  for  the  Government  of  Ontario  when 
such  rates  reflect  upon  the  competitiveness  of  Canadian  products  or 
resources  in  the  international  marketplace. 

The  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Rates  apply  to  the  transportation  of  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  by  rail  from  Western  Canada.  Established  80  years  ago, 
they  were  to  provide  grain  deliv  erv'  at  rates  which  would  allow  farmers 
an  adequate  return  on  their  investment  and  thus  sustain  an  industry' 
vital  to  the  west  and  to  the  country'.  Inflation  has  made  these  rates 
unrealistic  in  recent  y  ears.  Tlie  losses  sustained  by  the  railway's  in  the 
movement  of  this  grain  continues  to  escalate,  amounting  to  S195 
million  in  1979. 

Justifiably;  railway  management  seeks  to  offset  these  losses  through 
rev  enues  from  other  parts  of  their  freight  sv'stem.  To  what  extent  these 
losses  are  reflected  in  other  rate  structures  cannot  be  directly  deter¬ 
mined  or  separated  from  other  cost  dimensions  and  pressures.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  relieving  the  railway's  from  the  financial  obligations  posed 
by'  these  statutory'  grain  rates  would  produce  a  downward  adjustment 
in  other  commodity'  rate  structures.  At  the  very'  least  though,  rates 
should  level  off  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

However,  the  existing  situation,  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of 
rail  freight  movements  are  grain,  acts  as  a  financial  drain  on  corporate 
resources  and  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  railway's’  capitalization 
of  their  sA'stems.  Inefficiencies  caused  by  less  than  optimum  plant  will 
continue  to  affect  the  intermodal  competitiveness  of  the  railway's. 
To  this  extent  as  well,  competing  modal  rate  structures  reflect  less- 
than- perfect  market  forces. 

Moving  to  a  grain  rate  structure  that  more  adequately  reflects  true 
costs  and  market  conditions  has  definite  adv'antages  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  railway's  and  rail  and  non- rail  shippers.  Removing 
the  financial  drain  will  yield  funds  for  needed  improvements  to  rail 
plant  wiiich,  in  turn,  will  improve  railway  competitiv  eness  and  service 
to  shippers.  This  also  could  stimulate  innov'ations  in  transportation 
generally  as  other  modes  seek  new  competitiv  e  adv'antages,  and  could 
relieve  some  of  the  upward  pressures  on  both  rail  and  non- rail  rates. 

Moreover,  the  replacement  of  the  Crow  Rates  by  more  direct  farm 
support  programs  could  improve  Canada’s  international  market  capa¬ 
bility'  not  only  for  grain,  but  also  for  other  commodities.  The  higher 
level  of  rail  efficiency' resulting  from  the  improvement  of  rail’s  financial 
capabilities  could  produce  faster  deliveries  and  a  higher  delivery'  level. 
Shortcomings  in  these  areas  presently  act  to  constrain  the  volume 
of  grain  sold  abroad. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province 
urge  the  federal  government  to  seek  means  of  providing  subsidies  to 
shippers  of  grain  which  would  be  more  appropriate  than  the  current 
statutory'  grain  rates. 


Rail  and  the  Resource- Based  Sectors 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  “The  Special  Requirements  of  Northern 
Ontario”,  Ontario’s  resource  industries  play  an  extremely  important 
role  in  the  economy  of  the  Province.  The  forestry'  and  mining  sectors, 
in  particular,  contribute  significantly  to  Ontario’s  Gross  Provincial 
Product  and,  through  exports,  assist  to  reduce  Canada’s  overall  balance 
of  payTnents  deficit.  They  do  not  exist  in  isolation  from  economic 
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development  decisions 

factors  and  problems  that  affect  their  competitiveness  both  within 
Canada  and  in  the  international  marketplace.  Energy  prices,  inflation, 
labour  costs  and  other  factors  all  have  impacts  on  the  viability  of  the 
resource  sector  as  they  do  for  other  sectors. 

The  Province’s  economic  objectives  rely  to  a  considerable  degree 
upon  keeping  Ontario’s  industries  competitive,  in  both  the  Canadian 
and  international  context.  The  continuous  need  to  develop  new  re¬ 
sources  and  improve  the  economic  viability  of  existing  resource 
developments  are  reflected  in  a  range  of  policies  and  programs  geared 
to  those  specific  goals. 

As  resource -based  developments  move  ever  further  away  from 
major  population  centres,  a  critical  component  in  the  decision  to 
proceed  with,  or  expand  facilities,  is  the  availability  and  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  links  with  the  industrial  sector  or  other  product  markets. 
For  many  such  developments,  rail  must  be  the  primary^  transportation 
mode  both  because  of  rail  competitiveness  in  hauling  bulk  shipments 
and  because  of  the  emironmental  impact  of  noise,  dust,  congestion, 
disruption  and  weight  in  the  utilization  of  road  transportation. 

The  level  of  rail  service,  access  to  that  service  or  high  railway  charges 
applied  to  particular  industries  in  Ontario  should  not  be  allowed 
to  impair  the  extent  to  which  these  industries  can  compete  in  the 
marketplace.  Where  such  conditions  exist,  the  Task  Force  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Province  act  on  behalf  of  Ontario’s  resource  industries 

Mineral  aggregates  by  rail 

by  monitoring  rates,  assessing  the  problems  of  rail  services  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  changes  where  they  are  required. 

One  particular  product  caught  the  attention  of  the  Task  Force. 
This  is  mineral  aggregates,  so  essential  to  the  construction  industry. 

For  a  great  many  y^ears,  the  gravel  beds  surrounding  Metropolitan 
Toronto  have  been  mined  for  sand  and  gravel.  As  these  sources  begin 
to  come  to  an  end,  gravel  is  being  hauled  much  further  by  truck,  with 
all  of  the  undesirable  effects  of  such  transport  both  in  cost  and 
environmental  impact. 

Mineral  aggregrates  are  a  natural  product  for  bulk  rail  freight. 
The  need  to  bring  these  products  much  longer  distances  also  suggests 
that  the  network  of  rail  branch  lines  in  Southern  Ontario  be  closely 
examined  to  ensure  that  options  for  the  use  of  rail  are  protected. 

The  Province  should  encourage  the  use  of  rail  as  the  major  trans¬ 
portation  mode  for  the  delivery  of  mineral  aggregates  over  long 
distances. 

Provincial  assistance  for  new 
rail  infrastructure  on  a 
case- by-case  basis 

As  part  of  this  encouragement  and  as  part  of  the  larger  resource 
development  effort,  the  Province  should  be  prepared  to  invest  in 
necessary  new  rail  infrastructure  on  a  case -by- case  basis. 

There  are  a  number  of  rail  policy  implications  for  the  Province  with 
respect  to  the  level  of  rail  service  to  the  resource  sector  and  the 
remov  al  of  barriers  to  effective  rail  usage.  Some  of  them  have  already 
been  discussed  in  this  report,  such  as  financial  support  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  special  purpose  rolling  stock  and  improvements  to  the  rate 
appeal  process. 

The  net  effect  of  these  policies  will  be  the  improvements  of 
rail  transportation  facilities  and  services  to  a  segment  of  Ontario’s 
economy  that  is  extremely  transportation- dependent  in  its  ability 
to  compete  effectively. 

RECOMMEIMDATIOWS 

7-1 

The  Task  Force  believes  governments  should  take  every  step  to  en¬ 
hance  use  of  the  rail  mode  for  the  movement  of  goods  and  commod- 
ities.This  includes  the  active  promotion  of  rail  freight  as  an  essential 
service,  strategically  important  to  the  economic  well-being  of  both 
Ontario  and  Canada. 

7-2 

The  Task  Force  urges  that  the  rail  freight  system  continue  to  be 
modernized,  with  early  consideration  given  to  the  development  of 
lighter,  higher  speed  freight  trains,  electrified  where  practical. 
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7-12 


7-13 


7-14 

7-15 

7-16 


Rail  Freight  in  Ontario 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  be  particularly  vigilant 
about  the  reduction  of  freight  service  on  branch  lines. 

Intermodal  Freight  Potential 

Ihe  Task  Force  believes  that  governments  should  foster  technological 
and  design  developments,  such  as  fully  mechanized  terminals  with 
good  highway  access,  through  which  truckers  can  be  induced  to 
utilize  rail  for  the  line  haul. 

Ihe  Province  should  encourage  the  increased  use  of  piggyback  or 
container  services  by: 

a)  Providing  loans  or  tax  incentives  as  an  inducement  to  the  early 
construction  of  additional  modern  intermodal  terminals. 

b)  Providing  convenient  and  direct  higlivvay  access  to  all  intermodal 
terminals;  and 

c )  Negotiating  with  railw  ay  and  trucking  officials  to  develop  coopera¬ 
tive  intermodal  services  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  operators 
and  their  customers. 

ihe  Province  should  extend  grants,  direct  loans  or  t;Lx  incentives  to 
encourage  the  provision  of  private  railway  sidings  and  containers  or 
special  loading  equipment  which  would  allow  for  more  convenient 
access  to  the  rail  mode. 

ihe  Province  should  extend  grants  or  other  financial  incentives  to 
industry  for  the  manufacture  of  special  purpose  cars. 

ihe  Province  should  give  consideration  to  establishing  a  pool  of 
freight  cars  of  several  types  to  be  ow  ned  by  the  Province. 

Intra-Rail  (Competition  And  Freight  Rates 

ihe  Province  should  monitor  freiglit  rates  to  identify’  cases  of  rate 
discrimination  for  both  Ontario  shippers  and  receivers. 

ihe  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  amend  the 
Railway  Act  to  ensure  that  the  railways  become  subject  to  the  terms 
Of  ihe  (Combines  Investigation  Act,  rather  than  being  allowed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  setting  of  freight  rates. 

ihe  ra.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  adopt  the 
principle  of  .shared  u.se  and  require  equitable  acce.ss  to  tracks  by  all 
railway  u.sers  regardle.ss  of  ownership. 

The  Rate  Appeal  Process 

ihe  Province  should  request  the  federal  government  to  both  shorten 
and  strengthen  the  proce.ss  of  appeal  against  exce.ssive  freight  rates. 

ihe  (Crow ’s  Nest  Pass  Rates 

ihe  Province  should  urge  the  federal  government  to  .seek  means  of 
providing  sub.sidies  to  .shippers  of  grain  which  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  current  statutory  grain  rates. 

Rail  and  the  Resource-  Ba.sed  Sectors 

ihe  Province  .should  act  on  behalf  of  Ontario’s  re.source  indu.stries 
that  are  adversely  affected  by  high  rail  freight  rates  and  poor 
railway  .senice  by  monitoring  the  rates,  a.s.se.s.sing  problems  of  rail 
service  and  attempting  to  influence  changes  where  they  are  required. 

ihe  Province  should  encourage  the  u.se  of  rail  as  the  major  trans¬ 
portation  mode  for  the  delivery  of  mineral  aggregates  over  long 
distances. 

ihe  Province  should  be  prepared  to  invest  in  necessary’  new  rail 
infrastructure  on  a  ca.se-by-ca.se  basis. 
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ISSUES  OF  RAILWAY  COSTING 


The  Provincial  government 
should  have  access  to  railway 
costing  information. 


Two  broad  categories  for 
railway  expenses 


The  costs  involved  in  the  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers 
through  the  rail  sv’stem  has  alw  ays  been  an  issue  of  public  concern. 
Under  competitive  ‘free- market’  conditions,  rates  are  normally  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  marketplace,  but  w  here  competition  is  limited,  rates  must 
be  controlled  through  other  mechanisms.  The  Task  Force  has  already 
acknowledged  that  competition  has  certain  limitations  in  the  rail 
transportation  industry’  for  phy-sical  as  well  as  regulatory’  reasons. 

The  Complexity  of  the  Costing  Issue 

VCTiereas  costing  for  goods  and  services  in  most  industrial  sectors  is  a 
relatively  straightforw  ard  process,  it  becomes  an  extremely  complex 
process  in  the  rail  transportation  business.  Factors  such  as  the  enor¬ 
mous  investment  in  capital  equipment  and  infrastructure,  operational 
costs  and  return  on  investment  requirements  combine  with  a  s'y'stem 
of  statutory’  rate  restrictions,  direct  subsidy  programs,  capital 
equipment  contributions,  government- demanded  service  delivery; 
government -operated  services,  and  the  interplay  of  market  forces.  Ail 
these  factors  result  in  costing  mechanisms  and  formulae  which  defy 
easy  comprehension  and  anafy’sis. 

The  expenses  of  a  railway  can  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories: 
those  resulting  from  a  particular  haul  or  service;  and  those  that  are 
fixed  in  that  they  do  not  vary’  with  the  volume  of  traffic. 

In  determining  the  costs  of  a  particular  service  or  haul,  both  cate¬ 
gories  of  expense  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  actual  cost  includes 
the  v’ariable  expense  incurred  as  well  as  a  proportion  of  the  overall 
fixed  costs  of  the  sy'stem,  allocated  according  to  some  fair  and  con¬ 
sistent  principles. 

The  most  exact  method  of  defining  this  variable  cost  introduces  a 
further  element  into  the  calculations:  the  difference  between  short¬ 
term  V  ariable  costs  and  long-  term  variable  costs.  The  former  relates 
specifically  to  easily  determined  information  on  fuel  use,  labour  costs. 
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Statutory  upper  limit  on  rates 


The  importance  of 
costing  information 


equipment  directly  required  for  that  service,  etc.  The  latter  includes 
other  cost  elements  which  are  subject  to  change  over  the  long-  term 
as  an  indirect  result  of  the  ongoing  provision  of  that  incremental 
service.  Increasing  the  capacity  of  classification  yards  is  one  example. 
The  Canadian  Transport  Commission  has  defined  these  costs  as: 
“the  long-run  marginal  cost  of  output,  being  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  permanent  and  quantitatively  small  change  in  the  traffic  flow 
of  output,  when  all  resource  cost  inputs  are  optimally  adjusted 
to  change.” 

Long-term  variable  costs  related  to  facilities,  services  and  capital 
expenses  are  shared  by  many  different  types  of  traffic.  Where  the 
short-term  variable  cost  can  be  applied  specifically  to  the  particular 
service  or  haul,  the  long-term  indirect  variable  cost  must  be  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  some  statistical  unit  such  as  train  hours,  diesel  unit 
kilometers,  carloads,  etc. 

In  addition  to  recovering  these  variable  expenses  for  each  traffic 
movement,  both  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  and  to  avoid  financial 
losses,  the  railways  must  recover  the  remainder  of  their  expense  and 
earn  a  reasonable  return  on  investment.  This  second  component  of  the 
final  rate  structure  is  more  dependent  upon  market  conditions  than 
the  former.  Here,  the  railways  have  considerable  flexibility^  to  charge 
“what  the  market  will  bear,”  subject  to  some  statutory^  limitation  and 
the  protection  of  their  competitive  position. 

One  further  cost  element  is  the  losses  resulting  from  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  grain  under  statutory^  grain  rates.  However,  this  ‘markup’ 
cannot  be  applied  against  many  traffic  sectors, either  because  regulat¬ 
ions  prohibit  it, as  in  the  case  of  VIA  Rail  services  or  subsidized  branch 
line  operations,  or  because  competing  modes  impose  limits  on  rates 
that  can  be  charged.  Thus,  railways  must  recover  their  contribution 
requirements  from  those  traffic  sectors  that  can  best  bear  the  higher 
rates.  ‘Captive’  traffic  falls  into  this  category. 

The  Railway  Act  limits  the  rate  that  railways  can  charge  to 
captive  shippers  to  2.5  times  the  variable  costs  of  the  haul. 
However,  as  discussed  in  an  earlier  section,  this  limitation  is  only 
enforced  by  the  CTC  when  the  shipper  requests  a  rate  appeal  hearing. 
The  concern  of  these  shippers  lies  with  the  fact  that  the  railways  are 
free  to  determine  how  they  derive  their  revenues  from  various  cus¬ 
tomer  groups,  and  may  place  high  markups  on  particular  traffic  move¬ 
ments  even  though  overall  profit  levels  remain  low. 

The  acceptable  methodology  for  arriving  at  the  various  costing 
formulae  for  railway  operations  has  been  defined  through  CTC  costing 
orders  and  costing  manuals  prepared  by  the  railways  and  approved 
by  the  CTC.  In  arriving  at  rate  calculations,  the  railways  may  use 
methods  different  than  those  contained  in  the  costing  manuals  as  long 
as  the  end  results  are  within  specified  limits. 

Despite  the  complexity”^  of  arriving  at  costing  formulae  and  produc¬ 
ing  cost  information  under  the  present  rail  transportation  system  in 
Canada,  such  information  is  an  essential  component  of  the  regulatory 
process  and  the  very  basis  for  government  subsidy  payments. 

The  need  to  protect  captive  shippers  from  exorbitant  freight  charges 
requires  that  the  CTC  judge  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  whether 
or  not  applicable  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable.  For  this,  the  CTC  has 
developed  an  expertise  which  enables  it  to  carry'  out  a  detailed 
analysis  of  how  the  railway  arrived  at  the  rate  in  the  first  place:  the 
apportionment  of  variable  cost,  fixed  cost  and  contribution  or  markup 
to  the  specific  service  being  provided.  The  difficulty  is  that  shippers 
also  need  to  have  some  means  of  determining  if  those  costs  are  ex¬ 
cessive  in  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  appeal  to  the  CTC. 
The  expense  and  time  delays  incumbent  upon  such  appeals  are  not 
justifiable  unless  shippers  can  anticipate  a  successful  action.  As  noted 
in  Chapter  VII,  few  shippers  can  afford  to  do  this. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Railway  Act  and  other  legislation,  the  federal 
government  pays  subsidies  to  the  railways  for  the  provision  of  some 
services  and  service  levels  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  When 
the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  requires  a  railway  to  continue 
service  on  uneconomic  branch  lines,  the  railway  is  entitled  to  a  subsidy 
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Government  negotiation  for 
rail  service 


Railway  Act  limits  access  to 
costing  information 


Railways  oppose  disclosure 


Government's  right  to 
information 


CTC  position 


equal  to  the  dift'erenee  between  vuriable  costs  and  revenues  for  as  long 
as  it  is  required  to  continue  the  service. 

ITie  federal  government  pav-s  all  losses  associated  with  the  operation 
of  VIA  Rail.  Both  VIA  operations  and  the  railway  charges  for  VIA 
operations  on  CN/(^P  track  must  be  subject  to  govermnent  semtiny, 
since  VIA  is  required  to  pay  the  railways  only  the  variable  costs 
associated  with  such  operations. 

With  the  federal  government  backing  of  VIA  Rail  services  and  the 
Ontario- supported  GO  Transit  sv'stem,  a  new  factor  has  entered  the 
rail  costing  environment.  Tliis  is  the  contractual  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  the  railway's  and  government -operated  services.  The  need  for 
relevant  and  accurate  costing  information  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
negotiations  between  a  government  agenev  on  one  hand,  and  a  Crown 
(a)rporation  on  the  other,  is  a  subject  of  real  concern  to  the  Province. 
Provincial  objectives  notwithstanding,  a  federal  crown  corporation 
should  not  be  able  to  make  a  profit  from  the  provision  of  a  service 
essential  to  the  provincial  interest. 

Disclosure  of  Costing  Information 

In  order  to  better  protect  the  competitiv  e  position  of  the  railw  ay's,  the 
Railway  Act  safeguards  the  confidentiality'  of  commercially- sensitiv'e 
railway  information.  However,  it  does  give  the  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  the  discretionary'  powers  to  release  such  information 
where  it  is  necessary'  or  desirable  to  do  so.  Under  a  1975  amendment 
to  the  Railw  ay  Act,  the  railway’s  are  further  required  to  disclose  their 
costs  to  the  federal  Minister  of  Transport  at  the  request  of  a  provincial 
government;  the  Minister  may,  at  his  discretion,  transfer  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Province  as  long  as  the  Province  maintains  confidentiality'. 

The  railw  ay's  have  continued  to  oppose  any  increased  disclosure  of 
railway'  accounting  and  cost- related  data.  They  maintain  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  disclosure  w  ould  be  harmhil  in  tw  o  different  respects.  First, 
it  would  create  an  imbalance  in  cost  disclosure  requirements  among 
the  various  transportation  modes.  Secondly,  it  would  give  unfair  ad- 
v'antages  to  both  customers  and  competitors  of  the  railw'ay'S,  thus 
influencing  the  rate  negotiation  process  to  their  detriment. 

The  railw'ay'S  further  justify’  their  position  under  the  terms  of  the 
National  Transportation  Act,  which  states  that; 

“Regulation  of  all  modes  of  transportation  will  not  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  restrict  the  ability’  of  any  mode  of  transport  to 
compete  freely  with  any  other  mode ...” 

The  railway’s  maintain  that  releasing  such  information  would  restrict 
free  competition  since  it  would  put  the  railway’s  in  a  position  not 
required  of  either  the  trucking  or  marine  industries.  Further,  the 
railway’s  argue  that  sufficient  statutory’  mechanisms  already  exist  for 
release  of  railway  costing  information  to  the  appropriate  agencies 
and  levels  of  gov  ernment,  and  that  ad  hoc  arrangements  can  easily  be 
made  with  respect  to  special  purposes  such  as  Commissions  of  Inquiry'. 

The  position  of  the  railways  conflicts  with  a  general  trend  by 
governments  in  Canada  towards  freedom  of  information.  Since  the 
public  indirectly  contributes  to  railways  through  v’arious  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  argued  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  this  basic  information 
ev  en  if  only  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  government  programs  to 
w  hich  it  contributes  its  tax  dollars.  In  the  United  States,  much  railway 
costing  data  is  av’ailable  to  the  public. 

The  limited  right  of  access  to  railw'ay  costing  data  in  Canada  has 
repercussions  for  the  operations  of  a  service  such  as  VIA  Rail.  VTA 
maintains  that  such  disclosure  is  critical  to  the  management  of  rail 
passenger  services  and,  therefore,  is  in  the  public  interest.  VTA  is 
presently  dissatisfied  with  existing  contractual  relationships  with  the 
railway’s  since  the  latter’s  cost  estimates  for  the  provision  of  VIA  Rail 
services  are  usually  exceeded  and  additional  year- end  bills  presented. 
In  1980,  those  additional  costs  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  order  of  $20 
million.  VTA  considers  that  it  does  not  receiv'e  sufficient  information  to 
justify’  or  explain  these  adjustments  and  is  placed  in  a  position  where 
it  must  rely  upon  the  CTC  to  certify'  the  correctness  of  invoices  it 
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receives  from  the  railwa\^.  The  backlog  of  claims  can  take  up  to  two 
years  to  settle. 

In  recent  hearings  of  the  Railway  Transport  Committee  of  the  CTC 
to  examine  the  question  of  confidentiality  of  costing  data,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  reaffirmed  its  authority  to  decide  what  railway  data  must  be 
kept  confidential  and  what  should  be  disclosed  to  the  public.  In  spite 
of  interventions  by  public  groups  and  many  provincial  governments 
including  Ontario,  the  Committee  ruled  on  November  1,  1980: 

“As  to  the  release  of  confidential  information,  the  Committee  will 
continue  to  address  specific  cases  as  they  arise  keeping  in  mind 
the  general  trend  towards  maximum  possible  disclosure  of  such 
information  to  the  public.” 

Provincial  Requirements  for  Costing  Data 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has  an  interest  in  costing  data  and  railway 
costing  methodologies  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Because  many  users 
of  rail  services  are  ‘captive’  shippers,  the  Government  of  Ontario 
should  be  in  a  position  to  assist  these  users  in  any  proceedings  dealing 
with  rail  rates,  especially  if  potential  fosses  of  business  or  emplo>Tnent 
are  at  stake  within  the  province.  The  ability  to  both  monitor  freight 
rates  and  intercede  in  review  processes  is  dependent  upon  access  to 
the  relevant  information. 

This  same  information  is  required  for  intelligent  input  to  any  pro¬ 
cesses  which  result  in  Canadian  Transport  Commission  decisions  or 
Transport  Canada  policies  that  affect  the  shape  and  nature  of  the 
transportation  system  within  Ontario.  The  Province  needs  to  develop 
the  understanding  required  for  informed  intervention.  It  should  also 
seek  ways  to  minimize  the  societal  cost  impacts  of  user  decisions 
to  switch  to  other  transportation  modes  because  of  high  or  non¬ 
competitive  rail  rate  structures.  For  the  Gov  ernment  of  Ontario,  this  is 
critical,  since  it  is  responsible  for  highway  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  and  for  controlling  environmental  or  other  factors  which 
create  problems. 

When  financial  assistance  is  provided  by  the  Province  for  rail  im¬ 
provements  or  acquisitions,  the  Province  must  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  this  assistance  is  reflected  in  subsequent 
rate  structures  and  service  delivery.  Problems  in  making  this  deter¬ 
mination  increase  where  assistance  relates  to  both  immediate  service 
delivery'  and  contributions  to  the  railway’s  overall  system.  Such  would 
be  the  case  if  the  Province  were  to  subsidize  the  electrification  of  that 
part  of  CN’s  system  used  to  provide  the  GO  Transit  service. 

To  assume  all  of  these  roles,  the  Province  requires  direct  access  to 
an  up-to-date  base  of  railway  costing  information.  The  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  Province  seek  amendments  to  existing  federal 
legislation  to  ensure  that  railway  costing  information  now  available  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport  and  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  be 
made  freely  accessible  to  appointed  representatives  of  the  provincial 
government.  This  should  be  available  without  the  time-consuming 
necessity  to  apply  and  justify'  such  informational  requirements  through 
the  Minister  of  Transport. 

In  addition  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  ensure,  through  appropriate  regulations,  that  railway  company 
charges  to  publicly- supported  rail  passenger  services  be  restricted  to 
a  lev'el  no  higher  than  that  railway’s  direct  cost  of  providing  that  ser¬ 
vice. 
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RECOMMEIMDATIOIMS 


Provincial  Requirements  for  Costing  Data 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  amend  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  to  ensure  that  railway  company  costing  information 
now  av  ailable  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  is  made  freely  accessible  to  appointed  representatives  of 
the  provincial  government  sworn  to  secrec)'.  This  should  be  available 
without  the  time-consuming  requirement  for  application  and  justifi- 
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cation  throu^i  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Ilie  federal  government  should  ensure,  through  appropriate  regula¬ 
tions,  that  railwav'  eompanv  charges  to  publicly- supported  railway 
passenger  serv  ices  be  restricted  to  a  level  no  higher  than  that  railvvav  ’s 
cost  of  providing  the  service. 
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RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT  AIMD 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITIES 


Ontario's  industrial  base 
provides  a  ready  springboard 
for  production  of  advanced  rail 
technology. 


Throughout  this  report,  the  Task  Force  has  emphasized  the  need  to 
reinforce  the  Ontario  railway  s}’stem  to  benefit  the  economies  of 
Ontario  and  Canada. 

The  Task  Force  was  told  of  rail- related  problems  encountered  by 
the  forestry'  and  mining  industries.  Manufacturers  approached  the 
Task  Force  complaining  of  freight  rates  which  discriminated  against 
the  use  of  Ontario  ports.  Captive  shippers  told  of  being  forced  to  lease 
or  purchase  cars  for  their  own  use  or  provide  ten-year  guarantees  of 
use.  There  were  reports  of  shortages  of  certain  types  of  cars,  of  cars 
withdrawn  without  notice  or  not  av'ailable  when  the  market  was  at  a 
peak.  The  railwav’s  were  accused  of  being  interested  in  high  tonnage 
and  products  which  will  bring  the  railway's  the  greatest  return,  with 
limited  concern  for  the  particular  needs  of  the  small  shipper. 

Balancing  these  comments  are  the  strides  made  by  Canadian  rail¬ 
ways  to  modernize,  put  themselves  on  a  sound  financial  footing  and 
provide  specialized  services  to  key  industries. 

A  Key  Element  of  the  Economy 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railways  serving  Ontario  are  strate¬ 
gically  important  for  the  continued  economic  health  of  this  Province. 
VC^Tiile  they  have  been  challenged  by  trucking  and  have  withdrawn 
from  direct  competition  in  many  communities,  they  still  provide  a 
backbone  service  to  our  economy.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  in 
a  petroleum  energy  - short  world  and  with  a  new  generation  of  rail¬ 
way  development,  the  impetus  provided  by  rail  in  creating  a  strong 
economy  will  accelerate  as  we  move  into  the  next  century. 

The  Task  Force  is  mindful  of  the  important  role  played  by  rail  in 
Ontario’s  export  market,  both  for  raw  and  semi -processed  base  re- 
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sources  and  finished  manufactured  products  such  as  automobiles. 
Only  at  its  peril  would  Ontario  allow  policies  to  be  developed  which 
could  undermine  access  to  the  United  States  for  rail  freight  and 
passenger  services.  This  means  that,  in  whatever  changes  are  made  in 
the  rail  system,  equipment  must  remain  compatible  with  the  United 
States  railways  so  there  can  be  ready  interchange. 

In  addition,  it  is  strategically  important  that  existing  links  with  the 
United  States  be  maintained,  enhanced  and  well -used,  with  particular 
attention  being  given  to  the  importance  of  the  railway  border  connec¬ 
tions.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Ontario -U.S.  boundan;  all  are  water 
crossings,  by  bridge,  tunnel  or  ferry.  None  of  these  trans-border 
gateways  should  be  allowed  to  languish. 

The  importance  of  rail  service  to  the  economy  of  communities  was 
also  emphasized  in  submissions  to  the  Task  Force.  Thus,  it  is  important 
to  carefully  examine  the  existing  and  dormant  branch  line  network  in 
Ontario  when  developing  a  Master  Rail  Plan  for  the  Province. 

The  Task  Force  was  particularly  stimulated  by  the  opportunities  the 
development  of  new  rail  technology  could  have  for  the  economy  of  the 
Province  -  not  just  in  its  use,  but  the  industrial  benefits  of  establishing 
Ontario  and  Canada  as  world  leaders  in  rail  technology. 

It  is  appreciated  that  considerable  innovation  already  has  taken 
place  or  is  in  the  developmental  process  now.  However,  the  greater 
part  is  of  a  short-term  nature  and  will  not  result  in  major  breakthroughs 
to  a  new  generation  of  energy^- efficient,  high  speed  passenger  or 
freight  systems. 

Frankly,  insufficient  effort  is  being  made.  The  pace  of  research  and 
development  must  be  accelerated.  Leadership,  seed  money  and  the 
courage  to  take  dev'^elopmental  risks  is  required  at  the  federal  level. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  electrification,  the  potential  of  the 
hydrogen  fuel  cell  as  a  power  source  for  rail  is  explored.  This  is 
an  opportunity  which  can  be  exploited,  using  the  facilities  already 
located  at  the  Urban  Transportation  Development  Corporation 
(UTDC)  near  Kingston. 

Many  aspects  of  the  wheel- on- rail  technology  for  urban  transit 
developed  by  UTDC  and  others  can  be  applied  to  the  rail  SA'Stem 
generally. 

Rail  Technology 

Major  technological  changes  have  revolutionized  the  rail  transporta¬ 
tion  system  in  the  past  and  continue  to  do  so  to  this  day.  The  best 
example  of  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  rail  system  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rail  motive  power. 

In  North  America,  steam  engines  provided  motive  power  for  about 
the  first  100  years.  With  the  advent  of  the  two- stroke  diesel  engine, 
virtually  all  steam  locomotives  disappeared  within  the  space  of  about 
fifteen  years.  The  first -generation  diesel  locomotives  had  less  than 
2,000  horsepower  capacity.  The  invention  of  the  exhaust- driven 
turbocharger  20  years  ago  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  newer 
locomotives  with  double,  and  even  triple,  the  capacity  of  these 
earlier  units. 

Intensive  efforts  are  being  made  towards  increasing  the  fuel  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  diesel  locomotive,  even  though  it  appears  inevitable  and 
desirable  that  partial  or  even  complete  electrification  of  the  main  rail 
lines  will  occur.  Electronic  wheelslip  control  systems  under  develop¬ 
ment  by  CN  Research  will  improve  the  usable  tractive  effort  of  diesel 
locomotives  by  almost  15-20  percent  under  most  service  conditions. 

Improvements  in  engine  design,  lighter,  more  reliable  components, 
reductions  in  loads  imposed  by  auxiliary  equipment  and  improved 
operating  procedures  such  as  lower  idling  speeds,  field  shut-down, 
and  changes  to  the  way  multiple -unit  diesels  operate  in  tandem  will 
make  diesel  locomotives  more  fuel  efficient.  The  development  of  a 
four- stroke  diesel  engine  and  the  continuing  search  for  alternative 
fuels  for  locomotwe  use  are  also  being  actively  pursued  as  options  to 
increase  the  fuel -efficiency  and  operational  effectiveness  of  contem¬ 
porary'  motive  power. 

North  American  rolling  stock  has  also  seen  significant  changes.  A 
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Stead)’  increase  in  the  size  of  individual  freight  cars,  the  introduction 
of  such  specialized  car  designs  as  hopper  cars  and  container  cars  and 
a  growth  in  the  use  of  unit  trains  have  improved  hauling  capacitv'. 

Althougli  the  increasing  length  and  weight  of  trains  have  had  nega¬ 
tive  impacts  on  the  rail,  there  is  now’  an  attempt  to  resolve  some  of 
these  problems.  Tlie  radial  icxle  truck  w  here  the  wheels  of  the  freight 
car  can  align  themselves  to  the  curvature  of  the  track,  the  reduction 
in  tare  weight  through  the  dev  elopment  of  lighter  alloy  car  bodies,  and 
changes  in  vehicle  suspension  to  reduce  the  dynamic  load  imposed 
on  each  indiv  idual  w'heel  promises  to  reduce  the  excessive  wear 
on  track.  Development  of  advanced -design  bimodal  cars,  such  as  the 
RoadRailer  w  hich  is  equipped  with  both  railw  ay  and  highw  ay  w  heels, 
will  reduce  loads  on  the  rail  and  improve  intermodal  freight  services. 

Passenger  rolling  stock  in  Canada  is  generally  older  than,  and  of 
inferior  design  to,  that  used  on  rail  systems  elsewhere  in  the  w’orld. 
iliis  is  due  both  to  the  needs  for  passenger  stock  to  conform  to  freight 
car  operating  standards  and  to  the  fact  that  passenger  services  have 
not  received  the  same  high  prioritv’  as  in  other  countries,  ilie  Turbo¬ 
train  and  the  new’  liglit,  rapid  and  comfortable  ( LRC )  train  are  limited 
technological  developments  with  similar  performance  characteristics 
to  the  standard  fleet.  They  are  more  comfortable,  reliable  and  faster 
than  current  North  American  stock,  but  are  limited  by  weight  and  the 
need  to  conform  to  present  track  design. 

Over  the  longer  term,  passenger  trains  have  to  undergo  significant 
technological  changes.  Electrification  could  revolutionize  passenger 
rail  services  in  this  countrv’  as  it  has  done  in  the  rest  of  the  w^orld. 
More  radical  changes,  in  the  form  of  magnetically- levitated  vehicles 
which  would  replace  wheel -on -steel  technologv;  are  now  in  the 
developmental  stages  in  Ciermany  and  japan.  Ontario  has  a  form  (^f 
magnetic  propulsion  in  the  adv  anced  stages  of  development,  although 
it  has  been  designed  specifically  for  commuter  transit  systems. 
Hydrogen  fuel  cells  also  offer  longer- range  potential. 

Changes  to  the  track  itself  will  also  improve  rail  service  effective¬ 
ness.  Continuous  w  elded  rail  is  gradually  replacing  jointed  rail.  Laid  in 
continuous  strips  up  to  one  quarter  mile  long,  ^\'R  reduces  main¬ 
tenance  costs  and  improves  vehicle  ride  qualitv'  by  eliminating  joints 
and  problems  caused  by  broken  joint  bars  and  bolts  and  the  uneven 
meeting  of  joint  surfaces.  Standard  highcarbon  rail  is  also  being  re¬ 
placed  by  special  alloy  and  heat  treated  rail  to  improve  resistance 
to  w  ear. 

(k)ncrete  ties  prov’ide  a  track  that  requires  less  maintenance  than  a 
track  laid  w  ith  the  timber  tie  in  standard  use  across  Canada.  Concrete 
tie  designs  are  being  developed  w  hich  w  ill  perform  w^ell  under  Cana¬ 
dian  env’ironmental  and  operating  conditions,  and  will  replace  w  ooden 
ties  in  areas  where  qualitv’  hardwood  is  not  av'ailable  for  use.  With 
concrete  ties,  a  more  rugged  and  durable  rail  fastener  is  used  which 
further  reduces  track  maintenance. 

Tliese  improvements  to  track  stmcture  serve  a  three -fold  purpose: 
simplified  track  maintenance,  easier  maintenance  of  rolling  stock  and 
locomotives  in  use  on  the  track,  plus  increased  reliabilitv’  and  safetv’  of 
train  operations.  Highly  sophisticated  machinery’  is  now’  available  for 
replacing  rail  and  installing  ties  in  one  continuous  operation.  Replacing 
a  v’arietv’  of  cranes  and  other  machinery;  equipment  like  the  Canron 
rail  changeout  machine  used  by  CN  Rail,  can  replace  15,()()0  feet  of 
track  in  a  ten- hour  period.  As  well,  high  technology’  inspection  and 
monitoring  equipment  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  to  replace  lengthy 
and  labour-  intensiv’e  track  maintenance  operations  with  fast,  accurate, 
and  consistent  automated  inspections. 

Signalling  and  control  equipment  has  entered  the  computer  age. 
Computer- assisted  train  dispatching  reduces  the  need  for  additional 
infrastructure  investment  by  making  maximum  use  of  existing  sy'stems. 
Microprocessors,  fibre -optics,  and  specially- designed  closed  circuit 
television  equipment  will  improve  on- train  signalling  capabilities, 
individual  train  control  and  fully  automated  car  identification  and 
problem  diagnosis. 

The  application  of  new  technologies  will  continue  to  increase  the 
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reliability  and  capacity  of  the  existing  rail  transportation  network. 
However,  this  will  require  intensive  research  and  development  efforts 
on  the  part  of  both  the  railways  and  the  government,  if  Canada  is  to 
be  ser\ed  by  a  modern,  efficient  rail  system. 

Railway  Research  and  Development 

The  development  of  new  technology  to  meet  the  needs  of  Canada’s  rail 
systems  is  a  continuous  industrial  task.  New  processes,  materials  and 
designs  have  revolutionized  the  railway  industry  over  the  last  ten  years 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  However,  Canadian  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  rail  transportation  industry  have  been  extremely 
limited.  Innovative  research  activities  have  been  subject  to  an  inertia, 
although  some  successful  technological  adaptation  activities  have 
taken  place. 

Tlie  limited  scope  of  Canada’s  research  and  development  effort  in 
the  rail  transportation  sector  parallels  the  lack  of  emphasis  in  Canada 
for  R&D  generally.  In  1977,  when  Canada’s  Gross  National  Product 
was  about  S210  billion,  about  20  percent  of  total  GNP  was  provided 
by  transportation  or  transportation- related  activities.  Yet,  only  $174 
million  was  spent  on  transportation  R&D,  and  only  $10.44  million  on 
rail -related  R&D.  This  represents  a  research  and  development  effort 
of  roughly  two  hundredths  of  one  percent  of  total  transportation - 
related  GNP,  an  insignificant  figure  at  best. 

If  Canada  is  to  compete  in  the  international  marketplace,  the  level 
of  activity  relating  to  rail  research  and  development  must  increase 
dramatically  and  be  sustained  over  the  long-term.  Britain,  France, 
Japan  and  other  countries  support  very  strong  levels  of  research  and 
development.  Their  domestic  rail  systems  and  international  activities 
demonstrate  the  contribution  that  research  and  development  has 
made  both  to  transportation  infrastructure  and  national  economic 
health.  The  scope  of  this  effort  has  been  quite  broad,  extending  into 
long-term  fundamental  research  as  well  as  applied  development  pro¬ 
grams.  As  previously  noted,  our  efforts  in  Canada  have  been  aimed 
primarily  at  resolving  shorter-  term  problems  to  the  neglect  of  broader, 
more  innovative  technological  advances. 

Canadian  and  Ontario -based  rail  related  industries  play  a  role  in  the 
export  market.  Between  1972  and  1978,  the  value  of  Canadian  railway 
supply  industry^  exports  averaged  about  $140  million  annually.  In  the 
field  of  advanced  rail  systems  development,  Ontario  industries  are 
equal  to  foreign  competition  as  suppliers  of  high  technology  hardware. 
To  improve  this  performance,  and  take  advantage  of  growth  potential 
in  the  export  field,  more  intensive  research  and  development  activities 
are  essential. 

In  order  to  service  our  domestic  rail  technology  requirements, 
increase  the  safety,  attractiveness  and  productivity  of  Canadian  rail¬ 
ways,  and  capture  a  larger  portion  of  the  sizeable  export  market, 
government  must  encourage  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
high-technology  industries  and  general  industrial  capabilities. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  there  should  be  a  strong  federal 
government  commitment  to  support  and  encourage  a  level  of  railway 
research  and  development  at  least  proportional  to  the  research  and 
development  share  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  indicated  a  desire  to  increase  the  proportion  of  GNP  spent 
on  R&D  to  1.5  percent  from  1  percent  by  1985.  This  should  be  re¬ 
flected  in  a  significant  increase  in  rail-related  R&D.  Any  discussion  of 
railway  research  requirements  and  priorities  must  involve  the  full 
participation  of  the  railway  industry. 

Direct  government  research  and  development  efforts  should  be 
addressed  to  long-term  strategic  planning  and  projects  with  uncertain 
paybacks.  To  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  this  should  be  done  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  provinces  like  Ontario  which  have  already  undertaken 
projects  in  related  fields. 

TTirough  tax  and  other  incentwes,  government  should  encourage 
the  railways,  the  manufacturing  industry  and  others  in  the  private 
sector  to  research  those  technological  developments  with  lower  risks 
and  shorter  payback  periods. 
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(k)vcTnment  incentives  towards  increased  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  concentrated  on  the  high  technology'  industries  such 
as  communications  and  control. 

Riiilway  research  projects  leading  to  greater  fuel  and  operating 
efficiencies  should  be  activ  ely  supported,  lliese  projects  would  include 
the  development  of  more  fuel -efficient  engines  and  new  rolling  stock 
with  significant  reductions  in  tare  weight. 

In  order  to  assist  (Canadian  industry’  to  compete  in  overseas  markets, 
the  Province  should  assist  in  the  demonstration  of  new^  rail  technology' 
dev  elopments  in  the  domestic  market  as  a  showpiece  for  export  sales. 

The  Province,  along  with  the  federal  government,  should  tiike  all 
possible  steps  to  negotiate  the  remov  al  of  the  restrictions  in  the  “Buy 
America  Act”  as  they’  apply’  to  the  export  of  railway’  technology'  to 
the  United  States. 

In  the  discussion  of  electrification  in  (diapter  X,  the  Task  Force 
describes  industrial  c)pportunities  for  the  Province  arising  from  elec¬ 
trification  of  the  railw  ay  sA'stem.  These  opportunities  stem  from  both 
conv  entional  electrification  and  the  dev  elopment  of  the  hy  drogen  fuel 
cell.  The  Task  Force  envisages  a  new'  industry'  developing  which 
will  make  this  Province  the  centre  of  the  next  generation  of  rail 
motive  power. 

Discussed  in  Chapter  VII  is  the  need  to  establish  a  provincially- 
ow  ned  pool  of  freight  cars  of  several  types.  Dev  eloping  such  a  pool 
would  also  be  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  by  providing  significant 
orders  to  Canadian  car  builders,  jobs  for  the  car- builder  employees, 
and  demonstration  and  utilization  of  Ontario  technological  innov  ation. 

Ontario  Rail  Centres  of  Excellence 

Ontario  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  tow  ards  strengthening  rail 
research  and  dev  elopment.  It  is  the  home  of  major  component  manu¬ 
facturers  such  as  the  General  Motors  Diesel  Division  in  London  where 
locomotives  are  manufactured,  Procor’s  tank  car  plant  in  Oakville, 
the  Hawker  Siddeley  car  plant  in  TTiunder  Bay;  and  National  Steel  Car 
in  Hamilton. 

TTie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  should  designate  at 
least  four  mutually- reinforcing  centres  of  innovative  railway  excel¬ 
lence,  and  encourage  development  in  those  centres  leading  to  major 
export  potential  in  the  rail  transportation  field. 

Each  of  the  centres  identified  has  the  capability’  to  be  a  nucleus  for 
design  and  dev  elopment  of  v’arious  aspects  of  new’  rail  technology’. 

One  centre  of  excellence  is  Kingston,  w  here  the  Urban  Transporta¬ 
tion  Development  Corporation  has  established  its  test  facilities.  To 
date,  UTDC  largely  has  specialized  in  urban  rail  transit,  but  its  skills 
have  application  in  the  wider  railway  field.  Work  on  commuter  rail 
innov’ations  for  TATOA,  using  UTDC  facilities  and  expertise,  hits  already 
begun.  Ample  space  is  available  to  locate  other  rail  research,  develop¬ 
ment  and  manufacturing  facilities  adjacent  to  existing  UTDC  facilities. 

'Hie  Kingston  centre  is  further  complemented  by  the  proximity’  of 
Queen  s  University'  and  of  Canada’s  eminent  rail -oriented  ‘think  tai’ik’, 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Guided  Ground  Transport. 

The  second  centre  of  excellence  is  Thunder  Bay;  w  here  Hawker 
Siddeley  has  pioneered  advanced  passenger  rolling  stock  design  for 
both  railway  and  transit  sy'stems,  such  as  the  bi-  level  commuter  car  for 
GG  Transit.  ITie  Prov'ince  should  encourage  further  achievements  in 
this  field. 

The  nucleus  of  a  third  centre  is  the  London- St.  Thomas  area,  where 
(ieneral  Motors  Diesel  Ltd.  is  located.  This  plant  already  specializes  in 
the  building  of  diesel  locomotives  for  the  domestic  and  world  markets. 
There  is  an  early  prospect  of  demand  for  both  diesel  and  electric 
locomotives  of  advanced  design  to  meet  changing  requirements 
favouring  energy'  efficiency,  light-weight  and  speed.  TTiere  are  impor¬ 
tant  rail  serv'icing  facilities  in  nearby  St.  Thomas.  The  Province  should 
encourage  and  facilitate  preparations  in  this  third  centre  to  meet  the 
design,  production  and  foreign  marketing  challenges  ahead. 

The  Task  Force  proposes  a  fourth  centre  for  the  nurturing  of  innov  a¬ 
tion  and  the  demonstration  of  promising  new  technology'  TTiis  is  North 
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Bay,  where  Ontario’s  own  Ontario  Northland  Railway  can  be  used  as 
the  test  bed  and  for  marketing  demonstration  of  new  technology'. 

The  ONR  has  well -equipped  shops  at  North  Bay  and  a  roadbed 
extending  north  to  Moosonee  through  v'aried  zones  of  climate,  geology' 
and  topography.  North  Bay  is  the  hub  of  an  efficient  regional  system 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  James  Bay.  It  handles  both  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  including  the  heaviest  of  rolling  stock  (ore  cars)  and  the 
most  exotic  of  passenger  trains  (the  Northlander).  At  the  same  time, 
the  ONR  is  of  modest  size,  manageable  and  unencumbered  with 
througli  traffic. 

As  a  test  bed,  the  ONR  is  well  situated  to  bring  adv'anced  prototypes 
up  to  operating  standards,  suitable  for  domestic  deployment  and 
foreign  sale. 

A  centre  at  North  Bay  would  bring  the  ‘test  and  adapt’  function 
necessary'  for  attaining  full  reliability  under  extreme  operating  condi¬ 
tions.  It  would  also  assist  in  identifying  new  avenues  of  research  and 
development,  based  on  the  northern  operator’s  perception  of  special 
needs  and  opportunities. 

The  Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commission,  which  operates 
the  ONR  as  well  as  air,  bus,  trucking  and  marine  arms  and  tele¬ 
communications,  has  the  resources  to  demonstrate  and  exploit  the 
advantages  of  a  truly  intermodal  transportation  system.  Facilities  for 
expediting  transfer  between  modes  should  be  among  the  first  demon¬ 
strations  by  the  new  centre. 

Because  the  Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commission  is 
an  agency'  of  the  Ontario  Government,  the  assumption  of  ONR  of 
special  responsibilities  for  improving  rail  technology'  could  be  readily 
facilitated. 
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RECOMMEIMDATIOWS 

Railway  Research  and  Development 

There  should  be  a  strong  federal  government  commitment  to  support 
and  encourage  a  level  of  railway  research  and  development  at  least 
proportional  to  the  research  and  development  share  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Any  discussion  of  railway  research  requirements  and 
priorities  must  involve  the  hill  participation  of  the  railway  industry. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  direct  government  research  and 
development  efforts  should  be  addressed  to  long-term  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  projects  with  uncertain  paybacks. 

Through  tax  and  other  incentives,  government  should  encourage 
railways,  the  manufacturing  industry'  and  others  in  the  private  sector 
to  research  those  technological  developments  with  lower  risks  and 
shorter  payback  periods. 

Government  incentives  towards  increased  research  and  development 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  high  technology  industries  such  as 
communications  and  control. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  railway  research  projects  leading  to 
greater  fuel  and  operating  efficiencies  should  be  actively  supported. 
These  projects  would  include  the  development  of  more  fuel- efficient 
engines  and  new  rolling  stock  with  significant  reductions  in  rare 
weight. 

The  Province  should  assist  in  the  demonstration  of  new  rail  tech¬ 
nology'  developments  in  the  domestic  market  as  a  showpiece  for 
export  sales. 

Tlie  Province,  along  with  the  federal  government  should  take  all 
possible  steps  to  negotiate  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  in  the  ‘Buy 
America  Act’  as  they  apply  to  exports  of  railway  teelinology'  to  the  U.SA 

Ontario  Rail  Centres  of  Excellence 

The  ProGnce  should  designate  at  least  four  mutually  reinforcing  centres 
of  innovative  railway  excellence,  and  encourage  developments  in 
those  centres  which  will  lead  to  major  export  potential  in  the  rail 
transportation  field. 
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RAILWAY  ELECTRIFICATION  AND 
ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  STRATEGIES 


Ontario’s  abundant  electrical 
energy  can  help  make  the  rail 
system  more  efficient  and  save 
scarce  oil. 


As  directed  in  its  Terms  of  Reference,  the  Task  Force  undertook  a 
special  study  of  the  use  of  electrical  energ}'  and  other  alternative  fuels 
f[)r  Ontario’s  railway  netw  ork. 

It  is  convinced  that  the  198()’s  will  witness  the  beginning  of  a  major 
shift  from  oil  to  other  energv'  sources  for  the  powering  of  trains 
in  Canada. 

Pressures  for  the  shift  extend  beyond  rising  oil  prices  and  the  need 
to  conserve  oil.  Fhey  include  the  desire  for  enhanced  train  perfor¬ 
mance,  quieter  operation,  higher  av’ailability  and  reduced  running 
and  maintenance  costs.  In  addition,  there  will  be  industrial  benefits 
if  Ontario  and  Canada  can  successfully  demonstrate  the  use  of 
electrification  or  other  technologies  in  the  modern  North  American 
rail  environment. 


Why  Electrify? 

Electrified  railw^ay  operation  has  a  long  history;  dating  back  to  exper¬ 
imentation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  1870’s  and  188()’s.  The 
first  main- line  electrification  was  in  the  United  States  where 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  electrified  a  5.5  kilometre 
tunnel  operation  in  1895. 

In  Ontario,  the  first  electrification  occurred  in  1906  to  re.solve  the 
ventilation  problems  posed  by  steam  engines  operating  through  the 
tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair  River  at  Sarnia.  Conversion  to  diesel  loco¬ 
motives  in  the  1950’s  eliminated  the  problem  and  the  tunnel  is  no 
longer  electrified. 

There  are  over  155,000  route -kilometres  of  electrified  railw^ay 
throughout  the  world.  Including  an  additional  5,000  kilometres  of 
transit  line  electrification,  this  represents  almost  13  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  total  rail  routes.  Normally,  high  utilization  is  required  to 
economically  justify^  the  conversion  to  electrification.  Therefore,  lines 
carrying  heaviest  traffic  are  among  the  first  to  be  converted. 

Interest  in,  and  com  ersion  to,  electrification  overseas  continues  at  a 
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rapid  pace.  Because  of  increasing  oil  prices  and  impressive  develop¬ 
ments  in  electrification  technology,  additional  railway  administrations 
are  seriously  considering  conversion  from  diesel. 

Virtually  every  country  in  Europe  has  substantial  electrified  mileage 
and  is  adding  to  it.  A  ten-year  plan  in  France  has  the  objective  of  bring¬ 
ing  electrification  to  85  per  cent  of  mainline  passenger  service  and 
88  per  cent  of  freight  service  as  well  as  all  Paris  suburban  travel 
by  the  early  1990’s.  West  Germany,  Finland,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Spain, 
Yugoslavia,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  are  all  planning,  or  have  under 
way,  significant  expansions  to  their  electrified  networks.  Japan’s  prin¬ 
cipal  electrified  route  now  moves  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  pass¬ 
engers  a  day  at  speeds  up  to  260  kilometres  per  hour,  and  is  growing. 

In  the  1930’s,  the  United  States  had  more  electrified  trackage  than 
any  other  country^  in  the  world.  Interest  in  electrification  declined  with 
the  advent  of  the  diesel -electric  locomotive  which  was  considered  to 
be  more  appropriate  for  North  American  conditions.  An  influencing 
factor  was  the  plentiful  supply  of  inexpensive  petroleum -based  fuels. 
Because  of  changing  economic  and  energy- related  conditions,  the 
U.S.  is  again  examining  electrification,  especially  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor  and  in  corridors  carrying  heavy  through  freight  traffic. 

Canadian  railways  have  been  studying  electrification  for  almost 
100  years.  Canadian  Pacific  examined  the  question  first  in  1895,  with 
other  studies  following  in  1911,  1915  and  1924.  Canadian  National, 
which  has  operated  an  electric  suburban  system  in  Montreal  since 
1915,  has  been  studying  portions  of  its  mainline  for  almost  20  years. 
More  recent  studies  have  been  carried  out  by  both  railways  within  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

A  benchmark  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Guided  Ground  Transport  in  1976.  It  concluded  that  electrification  of 
certain  lines  would  be  economically  justifiable  even  at  present 
levels  of  traffic. 

Where  electrification  is  technically  feasible,  it  can  bring  numerous 
operating  and  financial  advantages  to  the  rail  system.  These  stem 
primarily  from  motive  power  that  is  not  limited  in  capacity  by  allow¬ 
able  weight,  as  weight  limits  the  built-in  power  resource  of  a  diesel 
locomotive.  Only  in  the  starting  phase,  and  at  very  low  operating 
speeds,  does  the  electric  locomotive  face  the  same  limitations  as 
the  diesel.  Even  those  limitations  are  being  overcome  with  present 
electric  technology. 

The  advantages  of  electric  power  translate  into  fewer  locomotive 
units  to  handle  the  same  volume  of  traffic.  Where  two  diesel  loco¬ 
motives  are  now  required  in  fast  passenger  service,  they  can  be 
outperformed  by  a  single  electric  locomotive. The  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  total  train  weight  means  that  there  is  less  expenditure  of 
energy  in  acceleration,  running  and  braking.  It  reduces  track  main¬ 
tenance  costs  as  well,  since  the  lower  the  weight  of  trains,  the  slower 
the  rate  of  rail  wear. 

The  ability  of  an  electric  locomotive  to  be  ‘overloaded’  for  limited 
periods  of  time  has  significant  operating  benefits  in  terrain  where 
short  bursts  of  exceptional  power  are  required  to  climb  gradients,  as 
well  as  to  regain  top  speed  ffier  slowing  through  curves  or  after  other 
delays.  From  the  passenger’s  perspective,  the  reserve  of  power  acts  to 
reduce  journey  times. 

The  advantages  of  electrification  are  not  those  merely  of  substituting 
an  assured  form  of  energy  for  a  problematic  one,  important  as  this  is. 
The  enhanced  train  performance  which  electrification  makes  possible 
can  increase  rail’s  share  of  certain  markets,  and  so  reduce  the  necessity 
for  oil  consumption  by  less  energy-efficient  oil -captive  modes.  For 
example,  reduced  reliance  of  Japanese  travellers  on  cars  and  aircraft 
for  movement  in  the  Shinkansen  rail  corridor -a  663 -mile  system 
through  Japan’s  heartland  -  is  estimated  to  save  40  million  barrels  of 
oil  in  a  single  year. 

The  advantages  of  electrification  are  not  the  same  for  all  types  of 
traffic.  They  are  least  for  slow  heavy  freight  trains  of  bulk  commodities, 
except  in  difficult  terrain.  Since  the  superiority  of  electric  traction 
increases  with  speed,  the  advantages  are  most  pronounced  with  fast. 
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medium  weiglit  trains,  such  as  corridor  passenger  trains,  express 
freiglit  trains  and  commuter  trains. 

Problems  and  Costs  Related  to  Electrification 

Tlie  success  of  electrified  operations  elsewhere  in  the  world  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  that  they  will  be  equally  as  successful  in  Canada. 
(Canadian  trains  are  much  longer  and  heavier  and  travel  far  greater 
distances  than  most  Japanese  and  F.uropean  trains.  In  Europe,  trains 
seldom  weigh  more  than  2,()()()  tons,  while  in  Canada  trains  can  weigh 
1(),()()()  tons. 

In  Canada,  too,  the  railwav’s  place  emphasis  on  freight  movement  as 
opposed  to  passenger  services,  lliat  emphasis  is  just  the  opposite  on 
most  s’V'stems  which  have  been  electrified.  ITiese  and  other  factors 
which  hav  e  been  responsible  for  the  general  evolution  of  a  Canadian 
pattern  of  railway  operations  mean  that  a  simple  transfer  of  western 
European  technologv'  may  not  be  sufficient  for  Canadian  requirements. 

Conversion  of  large  parts  of  the  svxtem  to  electrification  will  only 
be  accomplished  with  some  difficulty.  Many  overhead  restrictions, 
such  as  bridge  and  tunnel  clearances,  have  been  built  into  the  present 
system.  They  will  hav  e  to  be  modified  to  allow  for  construction  of  the 
catenarv;  which  carries  the  electricity  to  power  the  sy'stem.  Further, 
w  here  track  design  has  been  altered  to  accommodate  slower,  heavier 
freight  trains,  simple  conversion  to  electrification  will  not  eliminate 
the  speed  limitations  posed  by  the  geometrv'  of  the  track  itself. 

"fhe  capital  investment  required  to  electrifv^  is  substantial.  The 
financial  burden  is  immediate  and  large.  The  direct  costs  of  converting 
each  mile  of  track  v^arv'  considerably  in  relation  to  terrain,  curvature, 
gradient  and  other  factors.  It  has  been  estimated  by  different  authorities 
from  as  little  as  5246,000  to  as  much  as  51  million  a  track  mile  at 
current  Ontario  prices. 

From  a  public  perspective,  the  wider  and  longer- lasting  benefits  of 
electrification  justity  more  serious  and  immediate  attention  to  this 
alternative,  even  considering  the  costs.  In  recognition  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  benefits,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  there  must  be  a  sharing 
of  the  dev  elopmental  and  financial  responsibilities  among  the  railw  av’S, 
utilities,  equipment  suppliers,  financial  institutions  and  governments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  CP  Rail  makes  provision  for  electrifica¬ 
tion  in  all  its  structure  designs.  In  a  letter  to  the  Task  Force,  R.S. Allison, 

CP  Rail  Vice-President,  Great  Fakes  Region,  said: 

“The  adv  antages  of  the  technologv'  are  know  n  and  if  the  railw^ay 
system  were  being  built  today  from  scratch,  given  today's  condi¬ 
tions,  there  w  ould  be  little  difficulty  in  making  the  electrification 
choice.” 

Given  the  movement  to  electrification  and  the  advantages  which 
conversion  have  demonstrated  throughout  the  world,  the  question  is 
not  so  much  should  we  electrify'  but  when  should  we  electrify'.  The 
problem  is  less  “Can  we  afiiord  to?”  than  “Can  we  afford  not  to?” 

What  About  Hydrogen? 

Two  alternative  energy'  technologies  are  vy  ing  for  attention:  electrifi¬ 
cation  and  hydrogen  fuel  cells.  In  both  cases,  electricity  is  the  bulk 
energy'  form  needed  for  the  sy'stem  and  also  the  final  traction  medium 
used  on  the  locomotive.  The  difference  is  in  the  manner  of  relay'ing 
energy'  from  a  central  source  to  the  locomotive. 

Electrification  employ's  an  energized  contact  w  ire  above  the  track  to 
conduct  electric  current  to  locomotives  on  the  mov'e.  In  fuel  cell 
technology;  electricity  is  used  to  produce  hydrogen  from  water  by 
electroly’sis;  the  hydrogen  is  used  to  periodically  refuel  cells  carried 
on  the  locomotives.  The  cells  in  their  turn  yield  electrical  energy'  as 
required  by  the  traction  motors  which  drive  the  wheels. 

Wise  planning  has  assured  for  Ontario  a  plentiful  supply  of  electrical 
energy'  for  either  method  of  powering  trains.  Both  systems  could  have 
a  place  in  Ontario’s  future  because  they  have  different  lead  times  and 
operating  characteristics. 

Fuel  cell  development  for  traction  purposes  is  in  its  infancy.  For  I 
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technical  and  economic  reasons,  railways  provide  better  conditions 
for  development  than  other  transportation  modes.  Nevertheless,  it 
might  take  several  years  to  achieve  a  reliable  prototype  hydrogen 
locomotive,  together  with  the  necessary  network  for  transporting, 
storing  and  loading  the  exotic  fuel.  Once  mastered,  the  technology 
would  be  useful  not  only  here  in  Canada  but  also  for  export,  at  a  time 
when  numerous  countries  will  be  seeking  to  reduce  reliance  of  their 
transportation  systems  on  oil.  While  the  development  risks  should  not 
be  minimized,  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  take  a  lead  in  this  transporta¬ 
tion  aspect  of  fuel  cell  development. 

In  contrast,  electrification  techniques  are  highly  developed  and  the 
industrial  infrastructure  already  exists.  However,  the  export  market  is 
competitive,  because  of  the  number  of  developed  countries  abroad 
which  have  substantial  electrified  rail  mileage  along  with  experienced 
equipment  suppliers  hungry  for  export  orders. 

The  question  is:  How  should  these  two  technologies  be  put  to  use? 
The  fuel  cell,  with  its  developmental  risk,  has  a  wide  potential  market. 
Conventional  electrification,  of  proven  performance  and  certain  value, 
is  more  commonplace. 

If  railways  in  central  Canada  are  to  be  freight  haulers  in  the  main, 
then  the  fuel  cell  locomotive  -  assuming  its  satisfactory  development 
as  a  reliable  machine  -  could  be  a  desirable  replacement  for  the 
present  diesel.  With  a  power  capacity  set  by  the  tolerable  weight  of 
its  on-board  cells,  as  the  diesel’s  capacity  is  set  by  the  allowable  weight 
of  its  reciprocating  engine,  it  likely  will  excel  at  multiple- unit  drag 
operation  for  which  hi^  tractive  effort  at  starting  and  medium  speeds 
is  important.  Its  freedom  to  run  on  any  track,  without  the  necessity 
of  an  overhead  wire,  will  make  it  valuable  for  switching  yards  and  spurs. 

However,  if  our  railways  are  also  moving  large  numbers  of  passengers 
at  high  speed  between  major  cities  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  City 
Corridor  and  across  the  border,  and  thousands  of  commuters  to  work 
in  metropolitan  centres,  then  electrification  as  currently  foreseen  has 
advantages  over  both  diesel  and  fuel  cell  locomotives  on  key  lines. 
These  arise  from  the  high  capacity  that  can  be  incorporated  in  even 
light-weight  electric  locomotives,  and  in  the  ability  to  distribute 
traction  power  among  the  cars  of  a  commuter  train.  Separate  loco¬ 
motives  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In  both  cases,  weight 
saving  can  be  substantial  and  translates  into  either  energy  saving  or 
higher  performance. 

Therefore,  in  the  multi-purpose  rail  system  of  Ontario’s  future,  the 
Task  Force  believes  there  will  be  a  place  for  both  fuel -cell  locomotives 
and  all -electric  traction. 

It  would  be  prudent  for  Ontario  to  move  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
each  type  by  initiating  simultaneously: 

•  electrification  of  the  GO  Transit  main  line  of  41  route -miles;  and 

•  development  of  a  prototype  fuel  cell  locomotive. 

There  are  no  serious  technical  impediments  to  an  early  start  on 
electrification.  It  has  been  estimated  that  its  cost  could  be  recovered 
from  savings  in  16  years. 

The  fuel  cell  prototype  could  be  tested  to  good  purpose  in  com¬ 
muter  service  on  GO  Transit’s  less  heavily- used  lines,  which  are  less 
attractive  prospects  for  electrification.  Expansion  of  the  fuel  cell  pro¬ 
gram  could  then  take  place  from  this  base  of  operating  experience. 

Options  for  Ontario 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Guided  Ground  Transport  appraised 
several  applications  of  electrification  in  the  Ontario  rail  system 
in  a  study  undertaken  for  the  Task  Force.  In  that  report,  most  of  the 
principal  lines  in  both  Northern  Ontario  and  Southern  Ontario 
emerged  as  economically  viable  prospects  for  electrification.  The 
exceptions,  based  upon  the  operational  and  costing  data  devel¬ 
oped  by  CIGGT,  included  Southwest  Ontario  secondary^  lines,  the 
Ontario  Northland  and  the  GO  Transit  inland  lines. 

Altogether,  22  route  segments  were  studied  for  their  electrification 
potential  by  reason  of  hea\y  traffic  volumes  or  a  high  proportion  of 
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passenger  and  express  freight  traffic.  The  most  promising  segments 
were  combined  into  five  options  for  costing  and  evaluation.  This 
ewiluation  was  based  primarily  upon  economic  considerations,  notably 
the  required  investment  in  relation  to  operational  savings  to  produce 
the  capitalized  pay- back  period.  It  did  not  place  a  direct  v'alue  upon 
other  benefits,  such  as  energy'  security  ,  improv  ed  service  to  the  public. 

The  report  concluded  that  a  new  electrified  dedicated  passenger 
track  between  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Montreal  has  significant  possi¬ 
bilities  for  providing  low-cost,  high  speed  service.  However  a  shift  in 
passenger  traffic  to  any  such  new  trackage  would  deny'  freight  traffic 
the  benefits  of  electrification  on  the  Toronto- Montreal  direct  line. 

The  CP’s  Thunder  Bay- Winnipeg  line  emerged  as  an  extremely 
good  candidate  for  electrification  with  its  considerable  annual  traffic 
and  a  modest  capitalized  payback  period  of  thirteen  years.  This  is  the 
same  line  that  was  favoured  in  CIGGT’s  1976  report  as  one  of  two 
prototype  sites;  the  other  was  in  Western  Canada. 

Other  Northern  routes  -  CP  betw  een  Montreal  and  Thunder  Bay 
and  CN  between  Montreal  and  Winnipeg  -  were  shown  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  attractiv  e  because  of  substantially  lower  traffic  v  olumes. 
The  ONR  line  w  as  generally  not  considered  a  candidate  for  electrifica¬ 
tion  at  the  present  volume  of  traffic.  Southwestern  Ontario  routes, 
other  than  the  Toronto-Windsor/Sarnia  main  lines,  were  also  in  this 
category'  because  of  the  multiplicity'  of  low  density'  secondary'  lines, 
branch  lines  and  alternativ'e  U.S.  railway  connections. 

GO  Transit  electrification  w  as  shown  to  be  modestly  profitable,  with 
a  sixteen  year  payback  for  the  high  density'  Lakeshore  route.  How'ever, 
extension  of  electrification  to  the  lighter  density'  inland  routes  has  a 
very'  much  reduced  potential. 

Because  of  the  societal  and  economic  benefits  demonstrated  by 
electrification,  the  Task  Force  concludes  that  the  Province  should  en¬ 
dorse  railw  ay  electrification  for  its  total  transportation  advantages,  as 
well  as  for  the  greater  security'  resulting  from  both  the  direct  and  the 
indirect  reduction  in  the  use  of  oil  as  a  transportation  fuel  in  Ontario. 

The  Province,  the  federal  gov'ernment  and  the  railways  should  take 
specific  and  immediate  measures  to  protect  the  electrification  option. 

The  Province  should  complete  negotiations  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  ensure  adequate  clearances  on  structures  over  rail  lines  which 
are  likely  candidates  for  electrification,  including  grade  separations. 

The  Province  should  identify'  and  seek  the  remov  al  of  impediments 
to  electrification.  For  example,  municipal  assessment  on  fixed  plant 
(overhead  wires, etc.) and  federal  capital  cost  allowance  rates  act  as 
disincentives  to  railway  investment  in  electrification.  Further,  the 
Province  should  join  w'ith  the  federal  government  in  developing  ap¬ 
propriate  parameters  and  compatible  standards  for  the  necessary' 
electrification  works. 

The  Province  should  prepare  for  future  change  by  completing 
current  planning  studies  and  carrying  out  detailed  design  and  financial 
implementation  studies  required  to  v'alidate  and  implement  elec¬ 
trification  of  the  Lakeshore  portion  of  the  GO  Transit  commuter 
rail  network. 

The  Province  should  work  jointly  with  the  federal  government 
to  examine  the  implications  of  simultaneous  electrification  of  the 
Windsor- Quebec  City'  Corridor. 

The  Province  and  the  federal  government  should  encourage  re¬ 
search  and  development  as  well  as  other  preparations  to  ensure 
Canadian  industrial  participation  in  future  electrification  plans. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  full  potential  of  hydrogen  as 
an  alternate  fuel  should  be  explored  and  adopted  within  the  Canadian 
rail  system,  moving  quickly  to  take  adv'antage  of  Canada’s  early  research 
into  the  option.  The  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Toronto  Area 
Transit  Operating  Authority'  and  the  Urban  Transportation  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  at  UTDC’s  Kingston  test  facilities  should  be 
vigorously  pursued. 

Finally,  in  today’s  economic  and  energy' environment,  the  Onakawana 
lignite  deposits  north  of  Cochrane  which  have  been  proposed  for 
development  over  the  years  appear  to  have  become  more  economically 
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feasible.  With  the  power  generation  potential  of  the  Onakawana  field, 
and  in  consideration  of  ftiture  land  use  and  developments  along  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway  line,  the  Province  should  also  protect  the 
option  of  electrification  of  the  ONR  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Adoption  of  an  electrification  policy'  is  desirable  from  the  total 
transportation  point  of  view,  providing  greater  energy'  security,  easing 
travel,  lessening  environmental  impact  for  rail’s  nei^bours,  stimulat¬ 
ing  investment  and  industrial  development  and  generating  new  jobs 
both  in  construction  and,  hopefully,  in  an  expanded  rail  industry. 
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Options  for  Ontario 

Tlie  Province  should  endorse  railway  cleetrifieation  for  its  total  trans¬ 
portation  adxantages,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  security  resulting  from 
both  direct  and  indirect  reduction  in  use  of  oil  as  a  transportation 
lliel  in  Ontario. 

Tlie  Province,  the  federal  government  and  the  railway's  should  take 
specific  and  immediate  measures  to  protect  the  electrification  option. 

Ihe  Province  should  complete  negotiations  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  ensure  adequate  clearances  on  stmetures  over  rail  lines  which 
are  likely  candidates  for  electrification,  including  grade  separations. 

Tlie  Province  should  identify  and  seek  the  removal  of  impediments 
to  electrification.  For  example,  municipal  assessment  on  fixed  plant 
(overhead  wires,  etc. )  and  federal  capital  cost  allowance  rates  act  as 
disincentives  to  railway  investment  in  electrification. 

Tlie  Province  should  join  with  the  federal  government  in  developing 
appropriate  parameters  and  compatible  standards  for  the  necessary 
electrification  works. 

Flic  Prov  ince  should  prepare  for  fijture  change  by  completing  current 
planning  studies  and  carry  ing  out  detailed  design  and  financial  imple¬ 
mentation  studies  needed  to  validate  and  implement  electrification  of 
the  Liikeshore  portion  of  the  GO  Transit  commuter  rail  network. 

4he  Province  should  work  jointly  with  the  federal  government  to 
examine  the  implications  of  simultaneous  electrification  of  the 
Windsor- Quebec  (aty'  (Corridor. 

The  Prov  ince  and  the  federal  government  should  encourage  research 
and  development  and  other  preparations  for  (Canadian  industrial  parti¬ 
cipation  in  future  electrification  plans. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  full  potential  of  hydrogen  as  an 
alternative  fuel  should  be  explored  and  adopted  within  the  (Canadian 
rail  sy'stem,  moving  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  (Canada’s  early  research 
into  this  option. 

With  the  power  generation  potential  of  the  Oniikawana  lignite  de¬ 
posits,  and  in  consideration  of  future  land  use  and  developments 
along  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  line,  the  Province  should  also 
protect  the  option  of  electrification  of  the  ONR  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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The  1979  Mississauga  disaster  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  potential 
impact  the  operation  of  a  rail  transportation  system  can  have  on 
people  living  along  a  railway  corridor,  or  even  a  considerable  distance 
from  it.  The  need  for  improved  railway  safety  and  land  use  planning 
techniques  has  become  obvious. 

Increasing  rail  carriage  of  dangerous  cargos,  especially  toxic  chemi¬ 
cals  which  can  leak  or  become  wind-borne  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
has  serious  implications  for  residents  of  metropolitan  areas  through 
which  the  rail  corridors  pass. 

Dangerous  cargos  are  not  the  only  hazards  to  public  safety  which 
are  rail-related.  Derailments,  collisions,  crossing  accidents  and  public 
protection  along  the  rail  corridor  itself  are  issues  of  increasing  public 
concern.  There  is  justification  for  this  concern. 

The  Task  Force,  of  course,  has  been  aware  of  the  formal  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  Cirange  Commission  of  the  Mississauga  disaster.  Concern 
for  safety  is  so  wide-spread  that  it  requires  comment  from  the  Task 
Force  as  well. 

Rail  Safety 

The  Task  Force  Interim  Report  documented  the  increasing  frequency' 
of  derailments,  the  cause  of  the  Mississauga  accident,  and  collisions  in 
both  Canada  and  Ontario  over  the  last  fifteen  years.  Derailments  now 
occur  twice  as  frequently  per  unit  of  traffic  as  they  did  in  1970.  Ontario 
has  a  large  proportion  of  these  derailments  -  36  percent  in  1979,  more 
than  its  relative  share  (29%)  of  total  rail  route  miles.  Collisions 
between  trains  almost  doubled  in  frequency^  from  1978  to  1979. 

Comparison  of  Canadian  with  European  and  Japanese  railways 
produces  even  more  grave  statistics.  In  1976,  there  were  more  derail¬ 
ments  as  an  absolute  number  in  Canadian  train  operations  than  there 
were  in  Japan,  West  Germany,  Poland,  France  and  Switzerland 
combined...  ^02  as  opposed  to  a  total  of  296  for  the  other  five 
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countries.  Number  of  derailments  per  billion  gross  ton-kilometres 
showed  Canada’s  performance  to  be  almost  three  times  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  other  five  countries. 

Canada’s  performance  is  even  worse  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
train  collisions.  Although  thirty-two  collisions  in  train  operations 
compared  favourably  with  at  least  one  country,  the  proportion  of 
collisions  per  million  train-kilometres  was  almost  four  times  the 
average  of  the  other  countries.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  comparison 
with  Japan,  which  operates  the  highest  speed  system  in  the  world, 
Canada  had  73  times  the  ratio  of  collisions. 

Although  level  crossing  accidents  have  declined  considerably  both 
in  Ontario  and  across  Canada  over  the  last  few  years,  the  present  rate 
of  accidents  -  257  in  1979  -  is  still  too  high.  The  gradual  increase  in 
construction  of  grade  separations  probably  accounts  for  the  declining 
number  of  accidents  at  level  crossings.  However,  with  about  250  grade 
crossings  still  in  existence  in  the  Ontario  portion  of  the  main  passen¬ 
ger  corridor  between  Toronto  and  Montreal,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  improvement. 

The  level  of  rail  safety  has  not  really  improved  in  Canada  in  recent 
years,  in  spite  of  the  1970  Inquiry  into  Rail  Safety  recommending 
various  measures  to  enhance  s^ety.  This  CTC  inquiry,  prompted  by 
three  rail  accidents  within  nine  days,  concluded  that  ‘drastic  action’ 
was  required  to  reduce  the  alarming  proliferation  of  derailments,  col¬ 
lisions,  and  other  mishaps. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  deterioration  in  railway  safety. 
Although  the  CTC  has  adequate  jurisdictional  power  to  enforce  safety 
standards,  it  has  been  relatively  inactive  in  exercising  those  powers. 
The  CTC  relies  heavily  on  railway  self- regulation  for  safety  improve¬ 
ments,  possibly  because  there  is  an  inadequate  budget  and  an 
insufficient  number  of  CTC  inspectors  or  enforcement  personnel  to 
adequately  cover  the  rail  system.  The  CTC  is  further  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  comprehensive  minimum  standards  and  other  criteria  to 
ensure  a  uniform  level  of  safety  in  rail  transportation. 

Even  when  complaints  are  received  from  within  the  railway 
operating  environment  itself,  the  CTC  has  shown  some  reluctance  to 
intervene  and  follow  up  on  the  complaint.  This  may  stem  from  the 
limited  number  of  enforcement  staff  available,  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  this  staff  complement  is  recruited  from  railway  personnel,  and  also 
from  a  confused  safety  mandate  within  the  CTC  itself.  The  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  accident  investigations  can  conflict  with  the  CTC’s  subsequent 
judicial  responsibilities.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  failure  of  the  CTC  in 
some  cases  to  detect  and  pursue  violations  of  its  own  regulations 
does  little  to  improve  rail  safety. 

The  railways  have  a  considerable  responsibility  for  declining 
safety  performance.  Regrettably,  the  upgrading  and  maintenance  of 
the  track  structure  has  not  always  been  consistent  with  the  damage 
being  inflicted  by  increasing  wei^t  of  traffic  on  an  aging  system.  At  the 
same  time,  the  traditional  labour-intensive  methods  of  track  mainten¬ 
ance  have  now  been  largely  supplanted  by  mechanized  methods.  Re- 
ductions  in  frequency  of  close  manual  inspection  results  in  longer 
intervals  between  track  damage  and  detection. 

Tlie  Task  Force  believes  that  improvements  to  the  level  of  safety 
performance  of  the  rail  system  are  an  immediate  and  pressing  require¬ 
ment.  There  are  three  directions  that  should  be  taken  simultaneously. 

First,  more  effective  enforcement  of  Canadian  Transport  Commis¬ 
sion  regulations  relating  to  rail  safety  is  required.  The  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  Province  request  the  federal  government  to 
enable  the  CTC  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  safety  inspection 
and  regulation  of  the  railways,  rather  than  allow  the  continuation  of 
current  self- regulation  practices  by  the  railways.  The  CTC  should 
be  required  to  pursue  all  violations  of  its  regulations  by  the  railways, 
as  well  as  respond  to  all  railway  employee  complaints  concerning 
safety  matters. 

The  responsibility  for  investigating  and  reporting  on  accidents 
should  be  transferred  to  Transport  Canada  from  the  CTC,  in  order  to 
separate  the  investigative  role  from  the  judicial  role. 
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Second,  improvement  is  necessar)'  in  the  manner  by  which  dan¬ 
gerous  cargos  are  transported  by  the  railways.  The  Task  Force 
recommends  the  rerouting  of  dangerous  goods  rail  traffic  around 
population  centres.  Routes  through  cities  should  be  avoided  where 
alternate  routes  exist,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Hie  federal  government  should  require  that  dangerous  goods  be 
consolidated  in  special  trains,  which  would  operate  within  specific 
route,  time  and  speed  constraints.  C^ars  containing  dangerous  goods 
should  also  be  segregated  relative  to  their  potential  hazard  while  in 
both  trains  and  sw  itching  v-ards.  Limits  should  be  put  on  the  quantities 
of  dangerous  goods  carried  per  train,  except  where  special  trains 
are  utilized. 

If  it  is  deemed  necessarv;  the  Province  should  obtain  sufficient  and 
qualified  resources  to  enforce  complementaiy^  additional  standards 
in  rail  transportation  along  with  the  minimum  federal  standards  for 
dangerous  goods  rail  cars. 

Prioritv’  should  be  given  to  the  upgrading  of  infrastructure,  rolling 
stock  and  control  and  operating  syTitems  in  corridors  w  here  dangerous 
goods  are  transported  by  rail.  It  should  be  required  practice  for  the 
railways  to  track  both  regular  and  special  movements  of  highly 
toxic  chemicals,  fuels,  etc,  particularly  through  and  near  areas  of 
high  population. 

ITiird,  there  is  a  need  for  the  rapid  reduction  in  the  number  of  rail 
accidents  in  (Canada,  including  derailments,  collisions  and  crossing 
accidents.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  insist  that 
the  federal  government  continue  its  legislated,  long-standing  commit¬ 
ment  and  sustain  the  grade  separation  program  with  increased  funding 
levels  to  accommodate  Ontario’s  safety  needs. 

Fhe  railw  av's  should  initiate  monitoring  programs  and  improve  the 
current  maintenance  inspection  program  ft)r  both  track  infrastructure 
and  rolling  stock  in  order  to  identify'  and  ofiset  the  damage  caused  by 
the  increased  loads  being  carried  by  the  rail  s'V'Stem.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  lighter  rail  equipment. 

The  railways  should  install  additional  safety  monitoring  devices 
such  as  hot  box  detectors  along  the  main  lines  and  ensure  that  the 
information  from  these  detectors,  indicating  faulty  railw  ay  equipment, 
is  acted  upon  promptly. 

The  selective  application  of  more  modern  control  and  signalling 
systems,  along  with  improv  ed  communications  technology;  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  railways. 

As  well,  the  railway's  should  improve  training  and  management  of 
rail  personnel  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  employee -related 
rail  accidents. 

An  active  research  and  development  program  directed  tow^ards  rail- 
way  safety  also  should  be  initiated  to  examine  present  infrastructure 
technology'  and  the  potential  improvements  in  rail  safety'  that  are 
available  through  sy-stem  innov'ations. 

In  summary,  the  challenge  for  all  concerned  is  to  ensure  that  rail 
operations  are  conducted  w  ith  maximum  regard  for  public  safety.  This 
calls  for  interlocking  standards  and  procedures,  which  extend  all  the 
w  ay'  from  the  initial  construction  of  the  railw'ay  sy-stem  and  equipment 
to  daily  operation  and  periodic  maintenance. 

Because  of  the  scattered  nature  of  railw  ay  property  and  activities, 
conformity  to  safety  standards  at  all  times  is  not  easily  verified.  This 
is  part  of  the  problem  of  responsibility  for  promulgation,  execution 
and  enforcement  being  spread  among  several  parties,  including  the 
railway's,  the  CTC  and  others. 

Railw  ay  safety  is  a  specially  onerous  challenge  in  education,  clari¬ 
fication  of  duties  and  responsibilities  throughout  a  far-flung  system. 
It  is  felt  by  the  Task  Force  that  regular  independent  checks  of 
procedures  and  responsibilities  must  be  implemented  in  the  interests 
of  accident  prevention. 

Therefore,  the  Prov'ince  should  urge  upon  the  federal  government 
the  importance  of  ensuring  that  safety  procedures  are  installed 
and  are  working,  from  railway'  management  down  to  train  crews  and 
other  personnel. 
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The  Task  Force  recommends  the  use  of  independent  auditors 
to  report  on  the  adequacy  of  such  systems  and  procedures. 

Planning  for  Emergencies 

The  possibility  of  a  man-made  emergency  or  a  natural  disaster  always 
exists.  As  Ontario  has  witnessed  with  the  Mississauga  incident,  the 
former  is  the  more  likely  possibility.  Of  course,  the  Province  frequently 
experiences  natural  disasters,  such  as  forest  fires,  hurricanes,  floods 
and  paraly'zing  winter  storms.  Man-made  incidents  might  include  fuel 
supply  stoppages,  dangerous  cargo  disruptions,  nuclear  or  chemical 
accidents,  civil  unrest  and  war. 

When  disaster  strikes  for  whatever  reason,  it  can  disrupt  the  normal 
flow  of  people  and  goods  within  the  Province  and  create  chaos,  even 
if  the  incident  is  not  related  directly  to  the  transportation  system. 

Wliatever  the  occurence,  it  could  increase  reliance  upon  elements 
of  the  transportation  system  (for  example,  the  transcontinental  train 
could  play  a  major  strategic  role),  result  in  critical  damage  to  a 
component  of  the  system,  or  force  the  transference  of  dependency 
from  one  transportation  mode  to  another.  A  mass  evacuation  from  an 
urban  core,  the  closure  of  a  major  airport  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  or  a  sudden  critical  fuel  shortage  would  all  place  stress  on  the 
total  transportation  system.  These  would  be  further  intensified 
because  of  the  disruption  to  normal  service  levels. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  careful  advance  planning  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  prepare  transportation  services  for  such  events  would  be 
extremely  beneficial.  For  this  reason,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that 
a  federal-provincial  committee  be  created,  in  order  to  define  the 
respective  roles  and  responsibilities  in  a  contingency  situation  for 
governments  as  well  as  the  railway  companies  and  passengers  and 
shippers  using  rail  services. 

A  provincial  coordinating  agency  should  be  formed  to  complement 
the  existing  federal  Emergency  Planning  Agency.  Also,  there  is  a  need 
to  establish  a  provincial  operations  centre,  which  in  addition  to  its 
emergency  functions  could  also  provide  adequate  communications 
and  information  to  the  public.  A  coordinating  agency  should  include 
representatives  from  the  Ministries  of  the  Attorney  General,  Solicitor 
General,  Health,  Transportation  and  Communications,  Northern 
Affairs  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  with  possible  additional  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Ministries  of  Energy,  Environment,  Natural 
Resources  and  Treasury  and  Economics. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the  existing  federal  Emergency 
Planning  Agency  should  be  asked  to  indicate  the  role  of  the  provinci^ 
group  in  working  with  those  responsible  at  the  federal  level. 

In  addition,  a  plan  should  be  developed  by  government  which 
would  guarantee  fuel  availability  for  railway  needs  should  some  form 
of  crisis  create  a  shortage  of  petroleum. 

Railways  as  Neighbours 

The  importance  and  influence  of  railways  and  their  impact  in  terms  of 
land  use  is  now  being  recognized  by  planners  and  the  general  public. 
An  increasing  awareness  of  the  effect  of  railways  on  both  human  and 
natural  environments  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  development  of  land  adjacent  to  rail  corridors  for  other 
than  rail- related  purposes.  As  well,  media  sensitivity  to  all  aspects 
of  rail  activities  has  made  the  rail  system  a  more  ‘visible’  factor 
in  the  community. 

This  visibility  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  more  intensive  develop¬ 
ment  of  lands  adjacent  to  rail  lines  for  residential,  parkland  and 
commercial  use.  Environmental  disturbances  -  such  as  noise  from 
locomotives  and  warning  systems,  vibration  from  the  trains  running 
over  the  track,  air  pollution  to  a  limited  extent,  and  visual  blight  - 
are  of  immediate  concern  and  often  the  subjects  of  public  anger.  As  a 
result,  the  railways,  the  immediate  object  of  neighbourhood  frustra¬ 
tion,  react  quite  strongly  to  criticism  on  the  grounds  that  “We  were 
here  first”  and  therefore  are  not  responsible  for  the  impact  of  rail 
activities  on  land  uses  that  have  come  later. 
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These  conflicts  are  likely  to  continue  as  rail  activities  increase  and  as 
communities  are  confronted  with  increasingly  scarce  land  resources 
for  developmental  needs.  However,  better  planning  and  control  of 
land  uses  adjacent  to  railway  corridors  should  do  much  to  reduce  such 
conflicts.  This  type  of  planning  is  even  more  important  from  the  rail 
transportation  perspective.  While  new  and  improved  rail  services  are 
essential  in  the  public  interest,  adjacent  land  use  must  be  compatible 
with  the  design  and  operation  of  those  services. 

Land  use  planning  in  Ontario  falls  under  the  purview  of  The 
Planning  Act,  which  gives  the  Province  approval  powers  for  most 
planning  activities.  In  these  activities,  a  wide  range  of  elements  are 
considered  including  economic,  environmental,  social  and  transpor¬ 
tation  needs.  An  effective  land  use  plan  must  consider  all  the  elements 
which  might  impact  upon  a  community.  Until  recently,  railway  infra¬ 
structure  and  operations  have  not  been  incorporated  in  land  use 
planning  processes.  But  they  should  have,  and  must  in  the  future. 

To  undertake  appropriate  planning  and  development  activities  for 
lands  abutting  railway  corridors,  a  high  level  of  cooperation  and  com¬ 
munication  among  the  various  levels  of  government,  the  railways  and 
the  land  developers  is  required.  The  Province,  through  its  involvement 
in  the  overall  planning  process,  is  also  in  a  position  to  provide  advice 
to  municipalities  on  how  to  deal  with  land  use  planning  problems  with 
respect  to  railway  impacts. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province,  through  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  policies  and  planning  guidelines,  assist  municipalities  to 
reduce  their  land  use  conflicts  arising  from  rail- related  operations 
and  to  deal  with  railway  issues  generally.  This  may  require  that  the 
Province  develop  greater  staff  expertise  on  land  use  planning  issues 
as  they  relate  to  railwav’s. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  role  and  responsibility’  of  the  railway’s  with 
respect  to  land  use  planning,  the  Province,  with  federal  cooperation, 
should  develop  a  process  vv’hich  would  ensure  that  the  railway's  have 
regard  for  local  land  use  plans  and  that  there  is  a  continual  exchange 
of  information  between  the  railway’s  and  the  municipalities. 

Railways  should  be  subject  to  some  type  of  impact  assessment 
process.  The  Province  should  intitiate  the  development  of  impact 
standards  with  which  railway’s  must  comply  in  their  operations.  To 
this  end,  the  information  base  on  the  environmental  impact  of  rail¬ 
way’s,  particularly  in  Ontario,  should  be  improved. 

The  Province’s  policy  directions  should  specify’: 

(a)  allowable  limits  for  railway  source  nuisances; 

(b)  abatement  measures  to  achieve  these  allowable  limits; 

(c)  .specific  designation  of  railway  lands  in  Official  Plans; 

(d)  recognition  of  railways  as  a  component  of  the  community’; 

(e)  recognition  of  community’  safety’  vis-a-vis  railway  operations; 

(f)  legislated  designation  of  routes  for  hazardous  goods; 

(g)  a  formal  mechanism  for  coordination  and  communication 
between  governments  and  the  railways  on  land  use  planning 
matters;  and 

(h)  guidelines  for  design  of  rail  serviced  industrial  subdivisions 

Where  commuter  rail  services  exist,  or  are  under  consideration, 
the  Province  should  en.sure  that  the  future  land  use  activities  will 
both  benefit  from  and  support  the  commuter  s'y'stem  to  the  highest 
degree  possible. 

The  Province  should  investigate  the  means  of  enforcing  existing 
Ontario  legislation  and  regulations  within  railway  rights-of-way 
in  matters  relating  to  land  use  planning,  environment,  labour 
and  agriculture. 

In  conjunction  with  the  railways  being  made  subject  to  provincial 
legislation,  specifically  The  Planning  Act,  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  Province  should  ensure  that  the  railways  are  not  held  solely 
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responsible  for  any  perceived  negative  impacts  as  a  result  of  actions 
by  municipalities  or  others  under  provincial  control. 

Relocation  and  Rationalization 

Land  use  planning  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  resolution  of  rail-urban 
conflicts.  It  addresses  the  question  of  the  appropriate  use  of  land  along 
existing  and  hiture  rail  lines.  Resolution  also  lies  with  rail  relocation 
and  rationalization  actmties  by  moving  or  changing  the  source  of  the 
problem  rather  than  just  adjusting  to  it. 

The  rationalization  process  serves  both  railway  and  community 
needs.  On  the  one  hand,  the  primary  aim  of  the  railways  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency  to  be  gained  through  the  removal  of  operational 
difficulties,  which  include  service  duplications,  speed  reductions 
in  built-up  areas,  outmoded  facilities,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
communities  need  to  reduce  land  use  conflicts,  safety  hazards  and 
environmental  impact,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  transpor¬ 
tation  requirements  continue  to  be  served. 

The  Province  has  a  particular  interest  in  rationalization  and 
relocation  proposals  since  a  number  of  provincial  policies  and 
objectives  can  be  served  or  hindered  by  such  activities.  The  degree  of 
provincial  interest  rests  with  broader  objectives  such  as  maintenance 
of  viable  passenger-freight  networks  and  access  points,  intermodal 
opportunities,  economic  survival  of  rail- dependent  industries,  the 
revitalization  of  downtown  cores,  etc. 

Railway  rationalization  objectives  and  municipal  relocation  re¬ 
quirements  should  be  reflected  in  the  community’s  land  use  planning 
policies.  These  objectives,  including  quality  of  life  and  other  con¬ 
siderations,  should  emerge  from  a  process  of  consultation  between 
the  municipality,  the  railways,  and  the  senior  governments. 

To  this  end,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  take  a 
strong  position  in  railways  rationalization  and  relocation  studies  to 
ensure  that  provincial  as  well  as  local  interests  are  protected.  The 
extent  of  provincial  interest  in  these  studies  should  form  the  basis 
for  provincial  financial  involvement  in  them. 

The  retention  and  use  of  abandoned  railways  rights-of-way  has  con¬ 
siderable  implications  both  for  future  transportation  infrastructure 
requirements,  and  as  a  provincial  resource  to  meet  other  social  or 
economic  needs. 

The  question  of  rail  line  abandonment  as  it  affects  services  and 
the  general  rail  transportation  system  in  the  Province  was  discussed 
in  Chapter  V. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  these  railway  rights-of-way  should  be 
regarded  as  a  public  resource,  available  for  use  in  achieving  broad 
public  purposes  and  in  meeting  specific  local  objectives  and  needs. 
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Rail  Siifcty' 

Tlie  Province  should  request  that  the  federal  gov'^ernment  enable  the 
(T(]  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  safety  inspection  and  regul¬ 
ation  of  the  railways  rather  than  allow  the  continuation  of  the  current 
practice  of  self- regulation  by  the  railways. 

The  CTC  should  be  required  to  pursue  all  violations  of  its  regulations 
committed  by  the  railways  as  well  as  respond  to  all  railway  employee 
complaints  concerning  safety^  matters. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  responsibility  for  investigating 
and  reporting  on  accidents  should  be  transferred  to  Transport  Canada 
from  the  CTC  in  order  to  separate  the  investigative  role  from  the 
judicial  role. 

The  federal  government  should  require  the  rerouting  of  dangerous 
goods  rail  traffic  around  population  centres.  Routes  through  cities 
should  be  avoided  when  alternative  routes  exist  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Toronto  area. 

Tlie  federal  government  should  require  that  dangerous  goods  be 
consolidated  in  special  trains,  which  would  operate  within  specific 
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route,  time  and  speed  constraints. 

The  ledenil  government  .should  require  that  cars  contiiining  dangerous 
goods  .should  be  segregated  relative  to  their  potential  hazard  while 
in  both  trains  and  .switching  yards.  Limits  should  be  put  on  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  dangerous  goods  carried  per  train,  except  where  special 
trains  are  utilized. 

If  it  is  deemed  neces.s;ir\,  the  lYovince  .should  obtain  sufficient  qualified 
resources  to  enforce  complementary' additional  standards  in  rail  trans¬ 
portation  along  with  minimum  federal  standards  for  dangerous  goods 
rail  cars. 

The  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  priority  should  be  given  to  the 
upgrading  of  infrastructure,  rolling  stock,  and  control  and  operating 
.s^-stems  in  corridors  where  dangerous  goods  are  transported  by  rail. 

Tlie  1ksk  Force  believes  that  it  should  be  required  practice  lor  the 
railways  to  track  both  regular  and  .special  mcnements  of  highly  toxic 
chemicals,  fuels,  etc.,  particularly  through  and  near  high  population 
arexs. 

The  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  must  con¬ 
tinue  its  legislated  long- .standing  commitment  and  su.stain  the  grade 
.separation  program  with  increa.sed  funding  levels  that  meet  Ontario’s 
.siifety  needs. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  railways  should  initiate  moni¬ 
toring  programs  and  improve  the  current  maintenance  inspection 
program  for  both  track  and  rolling  stock  to  offset  the  damage  cau.sed 
by  the  increa.sed  loads  carried  by  the  rail  system.  (Consideration  should 
be  given  to  lighter  rail  equipment. 

ITie  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  railways  .should  install  additional 
safety  monitoring  de\ices  such  a.s  hot  box  detectors  along  main  lines 
and  as  well  en.sure  that  information  from  these  detectors  indicating 
faulty  railway  equipment  is  acted  upon  promptly. 

The  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  .selective  application  of  more 
modern  control  and  signalling  .s'ystems,  along  with  impro\ed  com¬ 
munications  technology,  .should  be  undertaken  by  the  railwayis. 

The  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  railways  should  improve 
training  and  management  of  rail  personnel  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employee-related  rail  accidents. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  an  active  research  and  development 
program  directed  towards  railway  safety  should  also  be  initiated  to 
examine  pre.sent  infra.stnicture  technology  and  the  potential  improve¬ 
ments  in  rail  safety'  that  are  available  through  sy'stem  inmnations. 

The  Province  .should  urge  upon  the  federal  government  the  importance 
of  en.suring  that  safety'  procedures  are  installed  and  are  working,  from 
railway  management  down  to  train  crews  and  other  personnel. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  the  u.se  of  independent  auditors  to 
report  on  the  adequacy  of  such  .systems  and  procedures. 

Planning  for  Emergencies 

Fhe  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  federal-provincial  committee 
should  be  created  in  order  to  define  the  re.spective  roles  and  re.sponsi- 
bilities  in  a  contingency  situation  for  governments  as  well  as  the  rail¬ 
way'  companies,  and  pas.sengers  and  shippers  using  rail  .services. 

A  provincial  coordinating  agency  should  be  formed  to  complement 
the  existing  Federal  Emergency'  Planning  Agency.  In  line  with  this 
coordinating  body,  there  is  a  need  to  establish  a  provincial  operations 
centre  which,  in  addition  to  its  emergency  function,  could  al.so  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  communications  and  information  to  the  public. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  provincial  operations  centre 
should  include  representatives  from  the  Mini.strie.s  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Solicitor  General,  Flealth,  Tran.sportation  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  Northern  Affairs,  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  with  possible 
additional  representatives  from  the  Ministries  of  Energy',  Environment, 
Natural  Resources  and  Treasury'  and  Economics. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergencyThe  Task  Force  believes  that  the 
existing  Federal  Emergency  Planning  Agency  should  be  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  role  of  the  provincial  group  in  working  with  those  re.sponsible 
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at  the  federal  level. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  plan  should  be  developed  by  the 
senior  governments  which  would  guarantee  fuel  availability  for  rail¬ 
way  needs,  should  some  form  of  crisis  create  a  shortage  of  petroleum. 

Railways  as  Neighbours 

Through  the  preparation  of  policies  and  planning  guidelines,  the 
Province  should  assist  municipalities  to  reduce  their  land  use  conflicts 
arising  from  rail-related  operations  and  to  deal  with  railway  issues, 
generally. 

In  order  to  clarity^  the  respective  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  rail- 
wayt>  with  respect  to  land  use  planning,  the  Province,  with  federal 
cooperation,  should  develop  a  process  that  would  ensure  that  the 
railways  have  regard  for  local  land  use  plans  and  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  exchange  of  information  between  the  railways  and  the  muni¬ 
cipalities. 

llie  Province  should  initiate  the  development  of  impact  standards 
with  which  railways  will  have  to  comply  in  their  operations.  To  this 
end,  the  information  base  on  the  environmental  impact  of  railways, 
particularly  in  the  Ontario  context,  should  be  improved. 

The  Province’s  policT  directions  should  specify : 

a)  allowable  limites  for  railway  source  nuisances; 

b)  abatement  measures  to  achieve  these  allowed  limits; 

c)  specific  designation  of  railway  lands  in  Official  Plans; 

d)  recognition  of  railways  as  a  component  of  the  community; 

e)  recognition  of  community  safety  vis-a-vis  railway  operations; 

f)  legislated  designation  of  routes  for  dangerous  goods; 

g)  a  furmal  mechanism  for  coordination  and  communication  between 
governments  and  the  railways  on  land  use  planning  matters; 

h)  guidelines  lor  design  of  rail- serviced  industrial  subdivisions. 

Where  commuter  rail  services  exist  or  are  under  consideration,  the 
Province  should  ensure  that  foture  land  use  activities  will  both  benefit 
from  and  support  the  commuter  rail  system  to  the  highest  degree 
possible. 

The  Province  should  investigate  the  means  of  enforcing  existing 
Ontario  legislation  and  regulations  within  railway  rights-of-way 
in  matters  relating  to  land  use  planning,  environment,  labour  and 
agriculture. 

In  conjunction  with  the  railways  being  made  subject  to  provincial 
legislation,  specifically  The  Planning  Act,  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  Province  should  ensure  that  the  railways  are  not  held  solely 
responsible  for  any  perceived  negative  impacts  as  a  result  of  actions 
by  municipalities  or  others  under  provincial  control. 

Relocation  and  Rationalization 

llie  Province  should  take  a  strong  position  in  railway  rationalization 
and  relocation  studies  to  ensure  that  provincial  interests  as  well  as 
local  interests  are  protected. 

ilie  extend  of  provincial  interest  in  railway  rationalization  or 
relocation  studies  will  form  the  basis  for  provincial  financial  involv'e- 
ment  in  the  studies. 
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THE  CHANGING  ROLES 


The  Government  of  Ontario 
must  actively  participate  in  rail 
planning  and  development  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Province. 


Fresh  approaches  needed 


The  Major  Players 

The  approach  of  the  Task  Force  has  been  to  address  the  subject  of  rail 
service  in  Ontario  from  the  perspective  of  people. 

Tlie  Task  Force  concluded  that  there  is  a  clear  need  for  vigorous 
participation  by  the  Province  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
rail  system  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Throughout  this  report 
the  role  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  should  undertake  has  been 
discussed  in  detail. 

This  report  w  ould  hav  e  been  incomplete  if,  in  considering  the  larger 
role  for  provincial  involvement  in  railway  policy,  the  Task  Force  had 
not  concerned  itself  with  the  roles  of  and  effect  upon  the  federal 
government,  the  railways,  and  the  interaction  necessarv'  between 
all  participants. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  the  major  plavers  use,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use,  different  vardsticks  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
various  rail  lines  and  services. 

To  reconcile  different  objectives,  more  than  unilaterial  action  is 
required.  A  new'  era  of  public  policy  development  is  needed  to  enable 
all  of  the  major  players  -  the  railw  ays,  the  federal  government,  the 
Province  and  the  users  -  to  influence  the  ‘commercial’  rail  system  we 
hav  e  developed  in  (Canada,  llierefore,  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Task  Force  call  for  a  fresh  approach  by  all  parties. 

To  achieve  the  results  envisaged  by  the  Task  Force  will  require 
changes  to  the  responsibilities  of  and  the  inter-relationships  among 
Transport  (Canada,  the  Canadian  Transport  commission,  the  railway 
companies,  \iA  Rail  and  the  Gov  ernment  of  Ontario. 

The  Government  of  Canada 

Principal  instrument  of  federal  legislative  and  regulator)'  authority 
ov  er  the  rail  sy'stem  is  the  National  Transportation  Act  of  1967.  Enacted 
six  years  after  an  intensive  Royal  Commission  examination  into  the 
structure  of  the  rail  transportation  system  in  this  country;  the  Act 
gives  the  Minister  of  Transport  broad  policy'  responsibilities  to  ensure 
that  Canada  maintains  an  effective  and  efficient  transportation  system 
making  the  best  use  of  all  av'ailable  transportation  modes. 

Tlie  same  Act  also  created  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission, 
which  was  given  special  powers  to  regulate  rail  transportation. 
Although  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  appointed  to  be  responsible  for 
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CTC  involvement  in  rail  policy 


Minister  should  be  only 
authority  for  national  rail 
policy 


Full  Provincial  participation 
in  rail  policy  development 


Improved  federal  financial 
commitments 


Rescind  CTC  policy 
advisory  role 


rail  policy  in  Canada,  a  substantial  part  of  rail  policy  development 
actually  arises  from  the  decisions  made  by  the  CTC  independent  of 
the  Minister. 

The  Canadian  Transport  Commission  regulates  the  standards,  loca¬ 
tion,  construction,  safety  and  other  requirements  of  the  railways  under 
its  mandate.  As  well,  it  determines  the  minimum  levels  and  quality 
of  passenger  rail  services  in  the  country.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
these  latter  decisions  in  the  passenger  service  field  has  been  the 
establishment  by  the  CTC  of  a  significant  portion  of  the  passenger  rail 
policy,  including  levels  of  funding  allocated  to  those  services.  Yet  the 
CTC  bears  neither  financial  nor  political  accountability  for  this 
decision-making. 

In  law,  but  not  in  fact,  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  the  responsibility 
for  making  and  administering  rail  policy  in  Canada. 

In  addition,  the  Research  Branch  of  the  CTC  undertakes  various  rail 
research  projects,  either  in  anticipation  of  emerging  rail  issues  or  in 
response  to  particular  requests  from  the  Rail  Transport  Committee  of 
the  CTC  or  from  Transport  Canada.  This  research  further  develops 
independent  rail  policy  perspectives. 

The  fact  that  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  pla>'s  a  key  role  in 
the  development  of  rail  policy  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  Province 
to  successfully  negotiate  improvements  and  changes  to  railway  policy 
and  operations  in  Ontario. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  an  obligation  to  ensure  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  an  efficient  and  adequate  rail  transportation  system.  Under 
the  National  Transportation  Act,  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  the  sole 
federal  authority  responsible  for  the  development  of  a  national  system 
of  rail  transport.  In  the  execution  of  that  responsibility,  he 
should  be  in  fact  the  only  authority  accountable  to  the  people 
of  Canada. 

The  Task  Force  noted  that  the  federal  Minister  of  Communications 
has  recently  reiterated  statements  made  by  his  predecessors  on  the 
policy  responsibility  of  his  own  Ministry  vis-a-vis  the  Canadian  Radio- 
Television  and  Telecommunications  Commission.  Speaking  to  a 
Financial  Post  conference  in  Toronto,  the  Minister  said  that 
policy-making  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  politicians, 
rather  than  in  the  hands  of  appointed  regulatory  bodies.  He  further 
indicated  that  legislation  would  be  introduced  to  give  the  federal 
government,  through  the  Cabinet,  the  ability  to  give  broad  policy 
directives  to  the  CRTC.  It  is  this  same  ministerial  responsibility  and 
control  that  the  Task  Force  views  as  an  essential  component  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  rail  transportation  system  in  Canada. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  rail  in  the  overall  transportation 
system  in  Ontario,  the  process  of  planning  and  implementing  federal 
rail  policies  should  involve  the  full  participation  of  the  Government 
of  Ontario.  It  is  only  through  a  proper  consultative  process  that  federal 
policies  can  adequately  reflect  the  Province’s  transportation  needs, 
consistent  with  national  policy  objectives  and  standards. 

Along  with  policy^  responsibility  goes  financial  responsibility.  The 
federal  government  has  the  responsibility  for  the  financial  support  of 
the  rail  transportation  system  and  for  a  strong  program  of  research 
and  development  to  ensure  Canada  has  the  best  rail  system  for  our 
needs.  It  should  continue  and  improve  upon  both  these  commitments. 

The  federal  government,  through  the  crown- owned  Canadian 
National  Railways  has  a  further  obligation  to  ensure  that  rail  freight 
and  passenger  services  in  the  national  interest  take  precedence  over 
purely  profit  motivations.  This  principle  has  been  well-established 
by  several  Commissions  of  Inquiry^  into  the  rail  transportation  s^^tem 
in  Canada.  It  should  not  be  watered  down  or  eliminated  in  ^ture 
legislative  or  policy  activities. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that,  in  order  to  reclaim  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  broad  national  rail  policy,  the  federal  government  amend 
the  appropriate  sections  of  the  National  Transportation  Act  and  the 
Railway  Act  to  rescind  the  policy  advisory  role  of  the  Canadian 
Transport  Commission  and  its  authority  over  both  minimum  rail  pas¬ 
senger  services  and  rail  abandonments.  The  role  of  the  CTC  with 
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A  clearly  defined  national 
transportation  policy 


CTC  to  continue  watchcJoq 
role 


CTC  as  adjudicator 


Restrictions  on  VIA  Rail 


respect  to  abandonments  and  rail  passenger  service  levels  should  be 
limited  to  advising  the  Minister  on  the  ‘public  need’. 

i’he  federal  government,  in  consultation  with  the  Province(s), 
should  enunciate  a  clearly  defined  national  transportation  policy 
stressing  the  importance  of  rail  transportation  for  both  passenger  and 
freight.  Within  this  policy,  it  is  essential  to  develop  a  national  rail 
strategv'.  Such  an  undertaking  would  provide  goals  and  objectives 
within  which  the  federal  government,  the  railwav^,  the  CTC,  VIA  Rail 
and  the  Province(s)  could  work  together  to  achieve  maximum  s^xtem 
utility  and  efficiency 

Tliis  national  transportation  policy  must  also  include  a  national 
energv^  strategy’  which  identifies  rail  as  an  energy  - efficient  mode, 
provides  support  for  its  appropriate  roles,  and  assists  in  modal  shifts. 

To  ensure  that  there  is  continuous  and  effective  provincial  involve¬ 
ment  and  exchange  of  information  on  rail  policy’  or  service  issues,  the 
Task  Force  recommends  that  regular  meetings  be  held  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  ministers  responsible  for  transportation. 

The  Canadian  Transport  Commission 

Within  the  framew’ork  advocated  by  the  Task  Force,  the  CTC  should 
continue  to  ensure  that  the  rail  transportation  policy  objectives  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Government  of  Canada  are  fulfilled  by  the  operating 
railway’s  and  VTA  Rail. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  CTC  should  provide  the  public 
hearing  mechanism  by  w  hich  the  public  need  for  continued  passenger 
or  freight  services  is  identified.  How  ever,  the  CTC  should  only  advise 
the  Minister  of  Transport  on  such  public  needs,  rather  than  decide  on 
the  disposition  of  those  services. 

Provincial  input  should  not  be  restricted  solely  to  intervening 
through  the  CTC  hearing  process.  Provincial  governments  should 
be  able  to  discuss  the  services  required  in  their  provinces  directly 
with  the  Minister  of  Transport  as  part  of  the  policy’  dev’elopment 
process,  and  have  those  needs  reflected  in  the  policy  direction  given 
to  the  CTC. 

The  CT(^  should  continue  to  regulate  design  standards,  location, 
construction  and  safety  of  the  railway’s.  However,  as  previously  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  investigative  functions  with  respect  to  railw’ay  accidents 
should  be  transferred  to  Transport  Canada  to  separate  the  ongoing  ju¬ 
dicial  functions  of  the  CTC  from  accident  investigation  requirements. 

The  CTC  should  also  maintain  its  adjudicative  role  with  respect  to 
an  improved  rate  appeal  process  for  those  shippers  subject  to  poten¬ 
tially  discriminatory’  frei^t  rates.  Further,  the  CTC  should  assume  a 
similar  role  in  adjudicating  disputes  arising  as  a  result  of  one  railw  ay 
company  applying  for  the  use  of  the  tracks  ow  ned  and  maintained  by 
another  railw  ay  company,  as  recommended  by  the  Task  Force. 

The  research  activities  of  the  CTC  should  be  confined  to  the 
adjudication  and  regulatory’  processes.  Policy  or  technical  research 
should  be  carried  out  through  Transport  Canada,  because  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  this  research  has  upon  final  government  policy’  decisions. 

Fhe  Task  Force  also  recommends  that  the  CTC  develop  effectiveness 
measures  for  its  rail  programs,  and  should  publish  the  results  of  its 
evaluation  in  its  annual  report. 

VIA  Rail 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  federal  gov’ernment,  VIA  Rail  is  to 
“provide  services,  activities,  functions,  and  undertakings  related  to 
the  provision,  management,  and  operation  of  railway  passenger 
services  in  Canada”.  To  accomplish  these  objectives,  VIA  Rail  contracts 
with  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  provide  services  identified  by  the 
Minister.  VTA  then  contracts  with  the  railway's  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  passenger  trains  and  support  facilities,  while 
providing  its  ow’n  passenger  service  personnel. 

How  ever,  VTA  Rail  is  constrained  by  Transport  Canada,  the  CTC  and 
the  railway's  from  efficiently  managing  the  national  passenger  train 
system.  The  result  is  that  VIA  has  no  effective  ability  to  operate 
passenger  rail  services  in  Canada,  little  control  over  sy'stems  and  costs. 
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New  legislation  to  give 
VIA  Rail  flexibility 


Ensure  sufficient  funds  for 
passenger  service 


Enable  VIA  to  contract  with 
the  provinces 


Railways  subject  to  Provincial 
legislation 


cannot  set  its  own  budgetary  priorities  or  effectively  plan  or  experi¬ 
ment  with  different  levels  of  service. 

The  many  problems  facing  VIA  Rail  must  be  resolved,  if  it  is  to  be 
successful  in  establishing  an  effective  passenger  service.  Because 
Ontario’s  interests  embrace  the  need  for  VIA  services,  the  Province’s 
goals  are  also  restricted  by  VTA’s  operating  limitations. 

The  Task  Force  is  of  the  opinion  that  VTA  Rail  should  be  given  the 
flexibility  to  meet  passenger  rail  service  objectives  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  To  this  end,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal 
government  prepare  a  Via  Rail  Canada  Act  which  would: 

(a)  define  the  role  and  mandate  of  VIA; 

(b)  give  VIA  ownership  or  control  of  rolling  stock,  maintenance 
fecilities,  operating  staff  and  stations; 

(c)  give  VIA  freedom  to  use  whichever  rail  lines  are  most  appropriate 
to  service  requirements;  and 

(d)  establish  priority  for  passenger  trains  over  freight  trains. 

With  the  removal  of  CTC  authority  over  minimum  passenger  service 
levels,  the  federal  government  in  consultation  with  the  Province 
should  then  provide  VTA  Rail  with  broad  service  objectives  and  criteria 
to  be  met  within  identified  rail  corridors.  In  this  way,  VIA  would 
be  free  to  design,  operate  and  promote  passenger  rail  services  as 
efficiently  as  possible  within  overall  funding  levels  established  by 
Transport  Canada. 

The  funding  levels,  the  Task  Force  believes,  should  be  reviewed  on 
a  continuing  basis  by  Transport  Canada  to  ensure  that  they  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  national  and  provincial  objectives. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  passenger  rail  services  in  many  parts 
of  Ontario,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  appropriate  officials  from  the 
Government  of  Ontario  and  VIA  Rail  should  communicate  on  a  regular 
basis  to  resolve  operational  issues  or  other  concerns  the  Province  may 
have.  To  this  end,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  liaison  committee 
be  established  between  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com¬ 
munications  and  VIA  Rail. 

Under  its  federal  contract,  VIA  Rail  has  agreed  not  to  undertake  any 
new  business  activities  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister.  The  ability 
of  VIA  to  undertake  new  services  is  further  restricted  by  the  nature 
of  the  contractual  relationships  between  VIA  and  the  railways. 

Both  of  these  factors  limit  the  ability  of  VIA  Rail  to  enter  into 
contractual  relationships  with  the  Province  where  the  Province  is 
willing  to  support  passenger  rail  services  which  are  in  the  provincial 
interest.  In  any  redefinition  of  the  role  and  mandate  of  VIA  Rail,  these 
restrictions  should  be  amended  to  avoid  limiting  the  ability  of  the 
Province  to  contract  for  regional  and  local  passenger  rail  services. 

The  Railways 

The  Task  Force  was  impressed  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  exhibited 
by  the  railways  in  conducting  their  business  within  the  framework  of 
existing  policy  and  their  willingness  to  work  with  the  Province  on  rail 
matters.  Nevertheless,  there  are  areas  where  changes  should  be  made 
by  the  federal  government  in  legislation  affecting  the  railways. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Railway  Act  should  be 
amended  to  make  the  railways  subject  to  all  appropriate  provincial 
legislation.  The  Ontario  legislation  would  include  The  Environmental 
Assessment  Act;  The  Planning  Act;The  Environmental  Protection  Act; 
The  Business  Corporations  Act;  and  The  Corporations  Information 
Act  (1976). 

In  addition,  the  railways  should  be  subject  to  the  Combines 
Investigation  Act,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  MI  and  should  adjust  their 
operations  to  provide  for  shared  use  of  track  as  recommended  in 
Chapter  II. 

V^ile  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  major  problem,  the  Task  Force 
wishes  to  record  the  need  for  continued  and  increasing  cooperation 
and  information  exchange  between  the  railways  and  the  Government 
of  Ontario. 
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The  Government  of  Ontario 

The  transportation  sy'stem  in  Ontario  is  dynamic,  continually  evoKing 
through  technological  and  energy  developments,  legislative  and 
regulatory'  influence  and  pressures  from  competing  transport  modes, 
and  new  public  needs. 

The  Task  Force  sees  rail  being  at  the  commencement  of  another 
era  in  which  its  importance  will  expand  and  new  uses  made  in  services 
both  lamiliar  to  us  today  and  perhaps  unimagined  at  this  time.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  emergence  of  this  era  will  be  without  some  of  the  agony 
of  the  original  railway  construction  era,  more  in  harmony  with  the 
many  communities  rail  now  serves,  and  developed  within  a  framework 
of  knowledge,  understanding  and  cooperation. 

To  achieve  its  social  and  economic  objectives,  the  Province  will  have 
to  exert  a  much  greater  degree  of  influence  upon  rail  transportation 
than  it  has  in  recent  years,  file  recommendations  in  this  report,  we 
believe,  will  result  in  the  development  of  a  superior  transportation 
sy’stem  serving  Ontario. 

The  strong  role  the  Province  must  undertake  to  influence  the 
direction  of  rail  transportation  is  outlined  in  Chapter  1.  WTiere  the 
Province  seeks  to  develop  roles  outside  its  commonly  accepted 
jurisdictional  authority;  a  federal-provincial  agreement  relating  to  the 
delegation  of  federal  responsibility'  in  a  particular  area  should  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  Province  the  ability'  to  act. 

Financial  support  for  rail  transportation  services  normally'  accom¬ 
panies  jurisdictional  responsibility'.  Under  existing  legislation,  the 
federal  government  can  provide  financial  support  for  provincial 
service.  Also,  the  Province  can  agree  to  lend  support  to  services  w  hich 
it  requests  be  provided  in  its  interest.  VCTiere  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Province  will  take  a  stronger  position  with  respect  to  services  or 
infrastructure  developments,  financial  contributions  to  those  areas 
can  be  made  without  constitutional  entanglement. 

TTie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  consider  partici¬ 
pating  financially  in  those  railway  program  components  which 
provide  broader  benefits  to  Ontario  in  addition  to  specific  transporta¬ 
tion  services.  In  the  interests  of  maintaining  the  railw  ay's  as  ffinctioning 
business  enterprises  in  the  private  sector,  financial  support  should 
take  the  form  of  tax  incentiv  es  and  capital  grants  rather  than  operating 
subsidies.  This  support  should  be  geared  toward  the  attainment  of 
defined  and  measurable  objectives  over  an  agreed-upon  time  period. 

The  recommended  changes  and  adjustments  to  rail  transportation 
in  Ontario  as  proposed  by  the  Task  Force  require  the  (lOvernment 
of  Ontario  to  establish  a  solid  basis  of  information  from  w  hich  to 
function.  It  is  important  that  the  Province  develop  to  a  much  greater 
degree  the  skills  to  assess  this  information  as  it  relates  to  public 
issues  and  policy'  directions  within  the  rail  transportation  field.  It  must 
then  develop  a  way  to  apply  know  ledge  and  skills  to  the  resolution  of 
rail- related  problems  and  public  policy'  concerns. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province 
implement  the  recommendations  contained  within  this  report 
through  an  arm  of  the  provincial  government  specifically  organized 
and  equipped  to  deal  with  the  broad  range  of  concerns  w  hich  hav  e 
been  outlined.  There  should  be  a  strong,  focussed  Ministerial  respon¬ 
sibility'  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  provincial  rail 
policy,  bearing  the  stature  and  financial  capability'  to  further  the 
Province’s  interest.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  long-term  public 
interest  will  be  well  served  by  a  re-ordering  of  provincial  priorities 
including  financial  commitments  in  support  of  a  new'  level  of  interest 
and  responsibility'  in  rail  matters. 

Public  policy'  related  to  provincial  rail  transportation  should  be 
re-ev'aluated  periodically  to  ensure  that  it  reflects  these  new  priorities 
and  requirements.  For  this  reason,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that 
the  Ontario  Task  Force  on  Provincial  Rail  Policy  reconvene  from  time 
to  time  to  examine  and  review  rail  policy  and  recommend  adjustments 
as  necessary. 
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RECOMMEMDATIONS 


Tlie  Government  of  Canada 

Because  of  the  importance  of  rail  in  the  overall  transportation  system 
in  Ontario,  the  process  of  planning  and  implementing  federal  rail 
policies  should  involve  the  full  participation  of  the  Government  of 
Ontario. 

The  federal  government  has  the  responsibility  for  the  financial  support 
of  the  rail  transportation  s'y'stem  and  for  a  strong  program  of  research 
and  development  to  ensure  that  Canada  has  the  best  rail  system  for  our 
needs.  It  should  continue  and  improve  upon  those  commitments. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government,  through 
the  crown -owned  Canadian  National  Railwa>^,  has  a  further  obligation 
to  ensure  that  rail  freight  and  passenger  services  in  the  national  interest 
take  precedence  over  purely  ‘profit’  motivations.  Tliis  principle  has 
been  well-established  by  several  Commissions  of  Inquiry  into  the  rail 
transportation  system  in  Canada.  It  should  not  be  watered- down  or 
eliminated  in  future  legislative  or  policy  activities. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  in  order  to  reclaim  full  responsibility 
for  broad  national  rail  policy,  the  federal  government  amend  the 
appropriate  sections  of  the  National  Transportation  Act  and  the  Rail¬ 
way  Act  to  rescind  the  policy  advisory'  role  of  the  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  and  its  authority  over  both  minimum  rail  passenger 
services  and  rail  line  abandonments.  The  role  of  the  CTC  with  respect 
to  abandonments  and  rail  passenger  service  levels  should  be  limited 
to  advising  the  Minister  on  the  ‘public  need’. 

The  federal  gov'ernment,  in  consultation  with  the  Province(s),  should 
enunciate  a  clearly  defined  national  transportation  policy'  stressing  the 
importance  of  rail  transportation  for  both  passenger  and  freight.  With¬ 
in  this  policy,  it  is  essential  to  develop  a  national  rail  strategy'.  Such  an 
undertaking  would  provide  goals  and  objectives  within  which  the 
federal  government,  the  railway's,  the  CTC,  VIA  Rail  and  the  Province(s) 
could  work  together  to  achieve  maximum  sy  stem  utility' and  efficiency. 
This  national  transportation  policy'  must  also  include  a  national  energy' 
strategy'  which  identifies  rail  as  an  energy- efficient  mode,  provides 
support  for  its  appropriate  roles,  and  assists  in  modal  shifts. 

I’he  Task  Force  recommends  that  regular  liaison  meetings  be  held 
between  the  federal  and  provincial  ministers  responsible  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  ensure  that  there  is  continuous  and  effective  provincial 
involvement  and  exchange  of  information  on  rail  policy'  or  service 
issues. 

ilie  (Canadian  Transport  Commission 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission 
should  continue  to  ensure  that  the  rail  transportation  policy  objectives 
defined  by  the  Government  of  Canada  are  fulfilled  by  the  operating 
railway's  and  VIA  Rail. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission 
should  provide  the  public  hearing  mechanism  by  which  the  public 
need  for  continued  passenger  or  freight  services  is  identified.  However, 
the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  should  only  advise  the  Minister 
of  Transport  on  such  public  needs,  rather  than  decide  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  those  services. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  provincial  input  should  not  be 
restricted  solely  to  interv'ention  through  the  Canadian  Transport  Com¬ 
mission  hearing  process.  Provincial  governments  should  be  able  to 
discuss  the  services  required  in  their  provinces  directly  with  the 
Minister  of  Transport  as  part  of  the  policy  development  process  and 
have  those  needs  reflected  in  the  policy  direction  given  to  the  Canadian 
Transport  Commission. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission 
should  continue  to  regulate  design  standards,  location,  construction 
and  safety'  of  the  railways.  However,  the  investigative  functions  with 
respect  to  railway  accidents  should  be  transferred  to  Transport  Canada 
to  separate  the  ongoing  judicial  Rmctions  of  the  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  from  accident  investigation  requirements. 

The  Canadian  Transport  Commission  should  maintain  its  adjudicative 
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role  with  respect  to  an  improved  rate  appeal  process  for  those 
shippers  subject  to  potentially  discriminator}'  freight  rates. 

The  C^anadian  Transport  Commission  should  assume  an  adjudicative 
role  in  disputes  arising  as  a  result  of  one  railway  company  applying  for 
the  use  of  the  tracks  owned  and  maintained  by  another  railway  com¬ 
pany,  as  recommended  by  the  Task  Force. 

llie  research  acth  ities  of  the  Cianadian  Transport  Commission  should 
be  confined  to  the  adjudicative  and  regulator}’  processes.  Policy'  or 
technical  research  should  be  carried  out  throu^  Transport  (Canada 
because  of  the  ultimate  effect  this  research  has  upon  final  government 
policy  decisions. 

Hie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  C^ianadian  Transport  Commission 
should  de^’elop  eftectiveness  measures  for  its  rail  programs,  and  should 
publi.sh  the  results  of  its  e\’aluation  in  its  annual  report. 

\  lA  Rail 

File  Task  Force  recommends  that  \dA  Rail  should  be  ghen  the  flexi- 
bilit}  to  meet  passenger  rail  ser\ice  objectives  as  elFiciently  as  possible. 
To  this  end,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government 
prepare  a  \'1A  Rail  (Canada  Act  which  would: 

a)  define  the  role  and  mandate  of  \’1A; 

b) give  \'IA  ownership  or  control  of  rolling  stock,  maintenance  faci¬ 
lities,  operating  staff,  and  stations; 

c)  gi\e  \  lA  freedom  to  use  whichever  rail  lines  are  most  appropriate 
to  setvice  requirements;  and 

d)  establish  priorit}'  for  passenger  trains  over  freight  trains. 

File  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Frounce,  should  pnnide  MA  Rail  with  broad  service 
objectives  and  criteria  to  be  met  within  identified  rail  corridors.  In 
this  wa}',  \iA  would  have  a  free  hand  to  design,  operate  and  promote 
passenger  rail  services  as  efticienth’  as  possible  within  ov'erall  funding 
levels  established  by  Transport  Canada. 

Hie  Fask  Force  recommends  that  the  funding  lev  el  for  VTA  Rail  should 
be  reviewed  on  a  continuing  basis  b}’  Transport  Canada  to  ensure  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  meet  national  and  provincial  objectiv'es. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  liaison  committee  be  established 
betw  een  the  Ministiy  of  Transportation  and  Communications  and  VTA 
Rail  as  a  mechanism  to  discuss  and  resolve  operational  issues  of 
concern  to  the  Province. 

Fhe  Task  Ftjrce  recommends  that  appropriate  federal  legislation  be 
drawn  up  or  amended  to  enable  VTA  Rail  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
the  Province  to  provide  provincially  funded  rail  services  as  required. 

Tile  Railways 

TTie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Railway  Act  be  amended  to  make 
the  railw'a}s  subject  to  all  appropriate  provincial  legislation.  This 
provincial  legislation  should  include: 'Fhe  Environmental  Assessment 
Act  ;'nie  Planning  Act  ;'nie  Environmental  Protection  Act; The  Business 
Coq-xtrations  Act;  and TTie Corporations  Information  Act  ( 19“'6). 

Tlie  railways  should  be  made  subject  to  the  Combines  Investigation 
Act,  as  recommended  in  Chapter  VII. 

TTie  railwa}'s  should  adjust  their  operations  to  provide  for  shared  use 
of  trackage  as  recommended  in  Chapter  II. 

Tlie  Government  of  Ontario 

WTiere  the  Province  seeks  to  develop  a  role  outside  its  commonly- 
accepted  jurisdictional  authorit};  a  simple  federal -provincial  agree¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  delegation  of  federal  responsibility  in  a  particular 
area  should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Province  the  ability  to  act. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  consider  participating 
financially  in  those  railway  program  components  which  provide 
broader  benefits  to  Ontario  in  addition  to  specific  transportation 
services. 

In  the  interest  of  maintaining  the  railw'a}'s  as  functioning  business 
enterprises  in  the  priv'ate  sector,  government  financial  support  should 
take  the  form  of  tax  incentiv  es  and  capital  grants  rather  than  operating 
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subsidies. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  implement  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  within  this  report  through  an  arm  of  the 
provincial  gov'crnment  specifically  organized  and  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  broad  range  of  concerns  expressed  by  the  Task  Force. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  the  Ontario  Task  Force  on  Provincial 
Rail  Policy  reconvene  from  time  to  time  to  examine  and  review  rail 
policv"  and  recommend  adjustments  as  necessary. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
BY  JURISDICTION  OR  RESPONSIBILITY 


Different  agencies  and  levels  of  government  will  have  varying  degrees 
of  involvement  and  responsibility  for  implementing  the  recommen¬ 
dations  in  this  report.  For  ease  of  identification,  the  recommendations 
have  been  assigned  under  the  headings  of  ‘Provincial’,  ‘Federal’, 
‘Municipal’,  ‘Canadian  Transport  Commission’,  ‘Railways’,  and 
‘VIA  Rail’.  Please  note  that  some  recommendations  are  repeated  in 
more  than  one  area. 

The  Province  should  encourage  the  use  of  rail  and  bus  for  passenger 
transportation,  and  rail  and  marine  for  freight  transportation,  where 
appropriate,  since  these  can  be  the  most  energy^  efficient  modes. 

Tlie  Province,  in  addition  to  actively  encouraging  a  shift  to  the  more 
energy -  efficient  modes,  should  explore  all  methods  for  reducing  the 
transportation  usage  of  petroleum -based  fuels. 

The  Province  should  work  toward  safeguarding  the  public  interest  by 
ensuring  the  continuing  availability^  of  vital  rail  serv  ices. 

The  Province  should  act  as  a  cataly'st  to  encourage  and  help  implement 
new  rail  services  or  improvements  that  are  in  the  public  interest  and 
could  not  be  implemented  by  the  private  sector  alone;  services  in  the 
interest  of  reducing  environmental  disruption  or  of  conserv  ing  energy 
are  in  this  category. 

The  Province  should  serve  as  a  mediator  to  facilitate  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  rail  and  the  other  modes  of  transport  in  order 
to  ensure  development  of  the  most  effective  toted  transportation 
system. 

The  Province  should  act  as  a  spokesman  and  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
users  and  operators  of  rail  services  and  assist  them  in  their  nego¬ 
tiations  in  order  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  Province  should  ensure  that  service  levels  to  the  public  are 
maintained  and  not  prejudiced  as  a  result  of  reluctance  by  gov  ernments 
or  by  the  railways  to  expand  facilities  or  because  of  a  system  that 
indirectly  rewards  poor  service. 

The  Province  should  take  a  direct  interest  in  focal,  regional  and 
commuter  services  within  its  borders  and  a  strong  supporting  interest 
in  interprovincial  or  international  services. 

The  Province  should  help  to  protect  the  quality  of  life  by  minimizing 
negative  community  impact  and  striving  to  ensure  safe  rail  operations. 

The  Province  should  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  railway  plant  or  purchasing  of  equipment  where  broader  provincial 
public  objectives  are  served  by  such  assistance. 

The  Task  Force  believes  the  Province  should  promote  the  improvement 
of  railway  passenger  service  as  an  essential  part  of  a  program  to 
enhance  the  total  transportation  system. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  high  level  of 
efficiency  in  terms  of  distribution  of  scarce  resources,  initially  the 
Province  should  support  priority  improvements  in  specific  links  in  the 
transportation  system,  such  as  the  Windsor- Quebec  City  Corridor, 
rather  than  press  for  overall  system  improvements. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  while  the  transcontinental 
passenger  service  should  be  continued  as  a  superior  heritage  trip,  it 
should  be  re-examined  by  the  federal  government  in  an  effort  to 
minimize  its  costs  and  disentangle  its  present  role  from  serving  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  local  communities  along  its  route. 

The  Province  should  initiate  negotiations  for  the  development  of 
appropriate  local  and  regional  rail  services  for  isolated  northern 
communities. 

The  Province  should  actively  encourage  the  restoration  of  strong 
passenger  rail  links  with  U.S.  systems  and  cities.  To  this  end,  the 
Province  should,  in  concert  with  the  States  of  Michigan  and  New  York, 
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press  for  restoration  of  through  running  of  passenger  equipment 
between  Ontario  and  U  S.  destinations,  and  between  New  \6rk  and 
Miehigan  destinations  serving  Ontario  points  between. 

llie  Provinee,  in  eoneert  w  ith  neighbouring  States,  should  undertake 
market  suneys  of  the  potential  for  inerea.sed  rail  traffic  between 
(Canada  and  the  United  States  in  order  to  develop  the  information 
needed  to  specifv’  the  most  appropriate  routes  and  schedules  for 
discussion  with  VIA  Rail  and  Amtnik. 

Hie  Province  should  consult  w  ith  the  Ontario  travel  industrv  as  to  the 
requirements  for  greater  awareness  and  use  of  tlie  rail  mode  for 
suitable  journeys  between  the  U  S.  and  (ainada,  and  for  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  reservation  procedures,  information  and  ticketing  procedures. 

Hie  Province  should  encourage  the  use  of  (Canadian  trunk  lines  for  any 
restoration  of  U.S.-U.S.  pa.ssenger  service  between  the  W  indsor- Sarnia 
and  Niagara  gatevvav's. 

Hie  Province  should  actively  participate  in  an  investigation  of  high 
speed  rail  options  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  (ity  (Corridor.  Rational¬ 
ization  of  existing  routes  and  consideration  of  exclusive  rights-of-way 
are  options  worthy  of  study  and  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

Hie  Province,  the  federal  government,  the  railways  and  the  munici¬ 
palities  should  develop  the  technical  and  financial  means  to  more 
effectively  protect  or  eliminate  grade  crossings  in  the  W  indsor- 
Quebec  (atv  (4)rridor  at  a  rate  that  will  ensure  the  early  implement¬ 
ation  of  a  high  speed  rail  senice. 

Hie  Province  should  actively  negotiate  coordination  of  train  and  bus 
senices  in  the  corridor, directed  to  achieving  highest  combined 
ridership  on  fair  business  terms. 

ilie  Province  should  publish  guidelines  indicating  where  retention  of 
central  locations  for  rail  passenger  stations  is  desirable  in  the  general 
provincial  interest  and  that  of  the  host  community. 

Hie  Province  should  act  as  broker- coordinator  to  ensure  that  multi¬ 
modal  transport  centrescan  be  established  by  communities  that  require 
them. 

Hie  establishment  of  intermodal  stations  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Province  through  provision  of  technical  and  financial  help  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  revitalization  or  resiting  of  rail  stations,  iliese 
plans  should  consolidate  rail  access  with  airal  and  intercity  bus  ser¬ 
vices,  urban  transit,  airport  transfer,  rental  car  facilities,taxi  headquart- 
ers,travel  agents,restaurants  and  other  services  for  the  traveller. 

In  large  cities  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  suburban  stations  to  afford 
easy  access  from  outlying  residential  areas  .41ie  Province  shouldencour- 
age  and  assist  in  site  selection  and  the  provision  of  adequate  parking 
facilities. 

Hie  Province  should  have  a  role  in  determining  which  railw  av’  stations 
should  be  maintained  for  some  appropriate  puqvose,  such  as  rail 
passenger  station,  intermodal  terminal,  as  a  building  of  historical 
significance,  or  other  use. 

Ilie  Province  should  encourage  municipalities  to  investigate  such 
railway  stations  and  their  potential. 

ITie  Province  should  inform  the  (rfC  that  it  wishes  to  be  notified  in  all 
cases  of  applications  requesting  closure  of  stations. 

ITie  degree  of  provincial  intervention  in  such  closure  applications 
should  be  determined  on  a  case-by-ca.se  basis,  following  local 
consultation. 

ITie  Province  should  provide  information  to  the  public  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  services  now  available  to  the  physically  disabled  and  on 
existing  policies  that  apply  to  the  various  transportation  modes. 

Tlie  Province  should  improve  the  accessibility  of  its  existing  commuter 
rail  services  to  ambulatory  physically  disabled  travellers  through 
appropriate  modifications  of  special  designated  vehicles  on  selected 
trains  and  by  embarking  upon  a  staged  program  for  alterations  to  the 
most  highly  utilized  stations. 

Hie  Task  Force  recommends  that  access  for  physically  disabled 
persons  should  be  included  in  the  design  stages  of  new  commuter 
rail  facilities. 
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Training  programs  should  be  instituted  by  rail  service  operators  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  agencies,  to  familiarize  railway  personnel 
with  the  needs  of  the  disabled  as  well  as  to  improve  stiiff  sensitivity 
toward  those  needs. 

Tlie  Province  should  endorse  the  commitments  made  by  VIA  Rail  to 
include  accessibility  features  for  disabled  persons  in  major  vehicle 
and  station  renovations. 

The  Province  should  actively  support  the  use  of  rail  transportation 
to  a  giv^en  recreation  destination  wherever  that  service  can  be  shown 
to  be  either  self-sustaining  or  of  sufficient  additional  benefit  to  the 
provincial  economy  to  justify  a  financial  contribution  to  the  service. 

Detailed  cost- benefit  studies  should  be  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
government  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  providing  rail  service  to 
selected  high  potential  tourist  destinations  in  the  province. 

The  Province  should  consider  developing  a  demonstration  service 
to  the  ‘four  seasons’  Collingwood-Wasaga  Beach  area.  Rail  has  the 
potential  for  providing  a  safer,  less  weather- dependent  mode  of  winter 
travel  to  ski  facilities  as  well  as  easing  weekend  highway  congestion 
on  a  year-  round  basis. 

Since  off-shore  visitors  are  generally  more  accustomed  to  travel  by 
rail  and  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  potential  Ontario  tourist  market, 
the  Province  should  ensure  that  information  on  rail  travel  and  rail 
travel  packages  is  included  in  any  promotion  programs  addressed  to 
the  off-shore  market. 

Since  railway's  have  power  to  refuse  passage  over  their  lines,  and  do 
so,  the  Province  should  negotiate  on  behalf  of  rail  enthusiast  associa¬ 
tions  and  others  to  have  the  railways  allow  chartered  excursions  over 
other  than  VIA- operated  rail  lines. 

GO  Transit  is  the  strongest  area  of  direct  rail  involvement  by  the 
Province.  Every'  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  it  is  fully  developed 
and  reinforced  by  the  federal  as  well  as  the  Ontario  government. 

The  Task  Force  acknowledges  that  GO  Transit  should  contribute  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  capital  improvements,  but  recommends  that 
the  negotiations  to  determine  both  the  extent  of  improvements 
required  and  the  apportionment  of  costs  between  the  railway  and  the 
transit  authority'  be  subject  to  some  type  of  impartial  arbitration 
procedure,  with  the  CTC  possibly  playing  the  role  of  arbitrator. 

Long  trains  running  nearly  empty  over  much  of  their  route  are  not 
energy'  productive  or  economically  justifiable.  Therefore,  the  Task 
Force  believes  that  when  these  factors  are  considered  and  cost 
effectiveness  is  marginal,  buses  should  be  the  preferred  alternative 
to  the  use  of  trains  for  commuter  service. 

The  Province  should  encourage  municipalities  to  develop  land  use 
policies  which  provide  for  higher  density  uses  adjacent  to  present 
or  future  commuter  rail  stations. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  CiO  Transit  should,  in  the  interests 
of  energy'  efficiency  continue  its  vigorous  marketing  program  in  order 
to  increase  its  ridership. 

The  Task  Foree  recommends  that  the  Toronto  commutershed  for  rail 
purposes  should  be  considered  to  be  the  territory  within  a  line  linking 
Burlington- Milton-  Georgetown  -  Newmarket  -  Stouffville  -  Claremont  - 
Brock  Road- Pickering.  However,  the  Task  Force  recognizes  that  other 
factors  may  indicate  the  need  for  extension  of  a  piirticular  service  to 
as  specific  community. 

Tlie  Province  should  encourage  our  larger  municipalities  to  retain  the 
option  of  providing  commuter  transit  services  by  rail  if  potential  rights- 
of-way  or  undeveloped  corridors  now  exist. 

The  Province  should  examine  other  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
London  and  Hamilton  to  determine  their  potential  to  support  com- 
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muter  rail  ser\  ices. 

Hie  Ottawa  Metropolitan  area  in  particular  should  receive  early 
consideration.  However,  because  the  Ottawa  commuting  area  extends 
across  provincial  boundaries, any  stud) of  area  that  must  take  place  in 
consultation  with  the  Pnninee  of  Quebec  and  the  National  (Capital 
(4)mmission  in  order  to  establish  the  potential  for  an  inteqirovincial- 
metropolitan  commuter  rail  seniee. 

'Hie  Ontario  (iovernment  should  assume  a  more  forceful  role  in 
administering  and  influencing  local  and  regional  rail  ser\  ices  to  ensure 
that  the  overall  transportation  needs  of  Ontario  citizens  are  adequately 
considered  and  satisfied. 

In  order  to  determine  sy  stematically  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
pnnineial  involvement  in  \arious  rail  ser\iees,  the  (lOvernment  of 
Ontario  should  prepare  a  Master  Rail  Plan  which  classifies  the  rail 
lines  and  setxiees  in  Ontario  according  to  whether  they  are: 

a)  strictly  local  or  regional  in  function; 

b)  interprov'ineial  or  international  in  function;  or 

c)  dual  function  lines  sen  ing  both  local  or  regional  and  interyirovineial 
or  transborder  traffic. 

After  regional  rail  lines  have  been  identified  in  the  Master  Rail  Plan, 
the  Pro\inee  should  examine  all  lines  to  determine  the  extent  of 
passcMiger  seixiees  required  in  each  area. 

Tlie  Ontario  (iovernment  should  use  the  Master  Rail  Plan  as  a  basis 
f()r  determining  and  negotiating  the  degree  of  direct  or  indirect  pro¬ 
vincial  invohement  in  the  pnnision  of  various  rail  senices  in  the 
province,  and  to  influence  their  form  and  qualit).  It  should  also  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  continuing  discussions  with  the  users,  the  rail- 
wtux  and  the  federal  government. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  encourage  its  munici¬ 
palities  to  indicate  the  rail  .ser\  iee  they  perceive  as  important  to  their 
communities,  with  a  view  to  requesting  the  Province  to  negotiate  w  ith 
the  appropriate  authorities  for  new,  reinstated  or  supplementaiy  rail 
serxiees. 

ITie  Task  Force  recommends  that  no  rail  line  should  be  abandoned 
without  a  thorough  study  by  the  Province  of  its  local  impact  and  its 
role  within  the  provincial  network. 

The  Province  should  investigate  all  existing  and  dormant  branch  lines 
in  order  to  establish  a  policy  position  and  justification  for  maintaining, 
abandoning  or  reactivating  service  in  each  ease. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  branch  line  investigations  should 
consider  future  needs  in  relationship  to  the  entire  rail  network,  lliese 
studies  will  result  in  the  definition  of  an  ‘ideal’  branch  line  network 
for  Ontario. 

rile  I’ask  Force  recommends  that  in  cases  of  abandonment,  studies 
should  also  include  possible  future  needs  in  the  areas  of  transportation, 
utility  and  transmission  lines  and  recreational  corridors  for  such  sports 
as  hiking  and  skiing  and  snowmobiling. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  abandoned  rights-of-w  ay  which  have  a 
near  term  future  railway  u.se  should  be  retained  by  the  railw  avs  and  all 
others  should  be  transferred  to  the  Prov  ince  for  a  nominal  sum. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  should  establish  a 
rights-of-way  management  program  to  administer  any  abandoned  rail 
corridors  in  provincial  ow  nership. 

Because  some  rights-of-way  also  bisect  municipalities,  the  Province 
should  assist  the  municipalities  in  putting  to  best  use  any  vacant, 
underutilized  or  abandoned  rights-of-way  and  facilities  through  the 
preparation  of  railway  land  revitalization  guidelines. 

The  Province  should  undertake  a  fact-finding  reappraisal,  concerning 
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the  need  for  rail  passenger  service  in  the  Bruce  area  which  might  take 
the  following  form: 

( 1 )  a ‘once  and  for  all’  monitored  experiment  with  a‘Budd’car,  fare  to 
be  set  at  roughly  half  cost  recovery',  the  remaining  costs  to  be 
shared  by  the  Province  and  the  federal  government. 

( 2 )  explore  possible  private  operation  of  a  selected  line  for  passenger 
or  shared  passenger- freiglit  use,  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
State  experience; 

( 3  )  involve  VIA  Rail,  Transport  Canada  and  the  (TC  in  a  passenger  rail 
study,  overlaying  the  results  of  the  current  Bruce  freight  network 
rationalization  study. 

Tlie  Province  should  continue  to  intervene,  on  behalf  of  unorganized 
Northern  Ontario  communities,  in  any  proceedings  dealing  with 
proposals  to  change  railway  serv  ices  in  Northern  Ontario.  The  extent 
of  provincial  involvement  will  be  determined  by  the  effect  of  the 
changes  as  identified  by  community  impact  studies. 

The  Province  should  act  on  behalf  of  those  resource  industries  that 
are  adversely  affected  by  high  freight  rates  and  poor  railway  service  by 
monitoring  the  rates,  assessing  problems  of  rail  service  and  attempting 
to  influence  change  where  required. 

The  Province  should  explore  the  required  legal  steps  to  provide  for 
the  changes  which  would  enable  any  railway  company’s  cars  to  operate 
on  any  tracks  through  reciprocity  arrangements.  This  would  allow 
customers  to  be  served  with  suitable  equipment  over  the  shortest 
possible  journey. 

The  Province  should  provide  financial  support  in  some  form  so  that 
specific  resource  industries  can  achieve  their  needs  for  special 
purpose  rolling  stock. 

As  part  of  the  larger  resource  development  effort,  the  Province  should 
be  prepared  to  invest  in  new  railway  infrastructure  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  any  negotiations  between  the 
Province  and  VTA  Rail  concerning  responsibility  for  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Northeast  Corridor  should  be  undertaken  independent  of 
other  passenger  rail  services  which  are  not  functionally  connected. 

The  Province  should  consider  acquisition  of  the  CN  route  from  North 
Bay  south  to  Toronto,  which  carries  only  moderate  local  traffic. 

The  Task  Force  believes  governments  should  take  every  step  to  enhance 
use  of  the  rail  mode  for  the  movement  of  goods  and  commodities. 
Tliis  includes  the  active  promotion  of  rail  frei^t  as  an  essential  service, 
strategically  important  to  the  economic  well-being  of  both  Ontario 
and  Canada. 

The  Task  Force  urges  that  the  rail  freight  system  continue  to  be 
modernized,  with  early  consideration  given  to  the  development  of 
lighter,  higher  speed  freight  trains,  electrified  where  practical. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  be  particularly  vigilant 
about  the  reduction  of  freight  service  on  branch  lines. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  governments  should  foster  technological 
and  design  developments,  such  as  fully  mechanized  intermodal 
terminals  with  good  highway  access,  through  which  tmckers  can  be 
induced  to  utilize  rail  for  the  line  haul. 

The  Province  should  encourage  the  increased  use  of  piggyback  or 
container  services  by: 

a)  Providing  loans  or  tax  incentives  as  an  inducement  to  the  early 

construction  of  additional  modern  intermodal  terminals. 

b)  Providing  convenient  and  direct  highway  access  to  all  intermodal 

terminals;  and 

c)  Negotiating  with  railway  and  trucking  officials  to  develop  coopera¬ 

tive  intermodal  services  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  operators 
and  their  customers. 

The  Province  should  extend  grants,  direct  loans  or  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  the  provision  of  private  railway  sidings  and  containers  or 
special  loading  equipment  which  would  allow  for  more  convenient 
access  to  the  rail  mode. 

The  Province  should  extend  grants  or  other  financial  incentives  to 
industry  for  the  manufacture  of  special  purpose  cars. 
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Ilie  Province  should  give  consideration  to  establishing  a  pool  of 
freight  cars  of  several  Opes  to  be  owned  by  the  Prov  ince. 

Hie  Province  should  monitor  freight  rates  to  identib’  cases  of  rate 
discrimination  for  both  Ontario  shippers  and  receivers. 

'Hie  Province  should  act  on  behalf  of  Ontario’s  resource  industries 
that  are  adversely  iiflected  by  high  rail  freight  rates  and  poor 
railway  service  by  monitoring  the  rates,  assessing  problems  of  rail 
service  and  attempting  to  influence  changes  where  they  are  required. 

Tlie  Province  should  encourage  the  use  of  rail  as  the  major  transport¬ 
ation  mode  for  the  deliverv'  of  mineral  aggregates  over  long  dis¬ 
tances. 

Tlie  Province  should  be  prepared  to  invest  in  necessarv  new  rail 
infrastructure  on  a  case- by- case  basis. 

'Hie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  amend 
existing  legislation  to  ensure  that  railway  company  costing  information 
now  available  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  (4inadian  I’ransport 
(lommission  is  made  freely  accessible  to  appointed  representatives  of 
the  provincial  government  sworn  to  secrecy,  lliis  should  be  available 
without  the  time-consuming  requirement  for  application  and 
justification  througli  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Hie  federal  government  should  ensure,  through  appropriate  regu¬ 
lations,  that  railway  company  charges  to  publicly-supported  railway 
passenger  services  be  restricted  to  a  level  no  higher  than  that  railway’s 
cost  of  providing  the  service. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  direct  government  research  and 
development  efforts  should  be  addressed  to  long-term  .strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  projects  with  uncertain  pavbacks. 

Through  tax  and  other  incentives,  government  should  encourage 
railways,  the  manufacturing  industrv’  and  others  in  the  private  sector 
to  research  those  technological  developments  with  lower  risks  and 
shorter  payback  periods. 

Government  incentives  tow  ards  increased  research  and  development 
.should  be  concentrated  on  the  high  technology  industries  such  as 
communications  and  control. 

ITie  Task  Force  recommends  that  railway  research  projects  leading  to 
greater  fuel  and  operating  efficiencies  should  be  actively  supported. 
ITiese  projects  would  include  the  development  of  more  ffiel- efficient 
engines  and  new  rolling  stock  with  significant  reductions  in  tare 
weight. 

The  Province  .should  assist  in  the  demon.stration  of  new  rail  tech¬ 
nology'  developments  in  the  domestic  market  as  a  showpiece  for 
export  sales. 

ITie  Province,  along  with  the  federal  government  should  take  all 
possible  steps  to  negotiate  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
‘Buv  America  Act’  as  thev  apply  to  exports  of  railway  technology'  to 
the'lI.S.A. 

'Hie  Province  should  designate  at  least  four  mutually  reinforcing 
centres  of  innovative  railway  excellence,  and  encourage  develop¬ 
ments  in  tho.se  centres  which  will  lead  to  a  major  export  potential 
in  the  rail  transportation  field. 

The  Province  should  endorse  railway  electrification  for  its  total 
transportation  advantages,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  security'  resulting 
from  both  direct  and  indirect  reduction  in  u.se  of  oil  as  a  trans¬ 
portation  fuel  in  Ontario. 

The  Province,  the  federal  government  and  the  railways  should  take 
.specific  and  immediate  measures  to  protect  the  electrification  option. 

The  Province  should  complete  negotiations  w  ith  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  en.sure  adequate  clearances  on  structures  over  rail  lines 
which  are  likely  candidates  for  electrification,  including  grade 
separations. 

The  Province  should  identify'  and  .seek  the  removal  of  impediments 
to  electrification.  For  example,  municipal  assessment  on  fixed  plant 
(overhead  wires, etc.)  and  federal  capital  cost  allowance  rates  act  as 
disincentives  to  railway  investment  in  electrification. 
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Tlie  Province  should  join  with  the  federal  government  in  developing 
appropriate  parameters  and  compatible  standards  for  the  necessary 
electrification  works. 

The  Province  should  prepare  for  future  change  by  completing  current 
planning  studies  and  carrying  out  detailed  design  and  financial 
implementation  studies  needed  to  validate  and  implement  electrifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Lakeshore  portion  of  the  GO  Transit  commuter  rail 
network. 

The  Province  should  work  jointly  with  the  federal  government  to 
examine  the  implications  of  simultaneous  electrification  of  the 
Windsor- Quebec  City  (x)rridor. 

The  Province  and  the  federal  government  should  encourage  research 
and  development  and  other  preparations  for  Canadian  industrial  parti¬ 
cipation  in  future  electrification  plans. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  full  potential  of  hydrogen  as  an 
alternative  fuel  should  be  explored  and  adopted  within  the  Canadian 
rail  s^^tem,  moving  quickly  to  take  adv  antage  of  Canada’s  early  research 
into  this  option. 

With  the  power  generation  potential  of  the  Onakawana  lignite  deposits, 
and  in  consideration  of  future  land  use  and  developments  along  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway  line,  the  Province  should  also  protect  the 
option  of  electrifieation  of  the  ONR  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Province  should  request  that  the  federal  government  enable  the 
CTC  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  safety  inspection  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  railways  rather  than  allow  the  continuation  of  the  current 
practice  of  self-  regulation  by  the  railways. 

If  it  is  deemed  necessary,  the  Province  should  obtain  sufficient  qualified 
resources  to  enforce  complementary  additional  standards  in  rail 
transportation  along  with  minimum  federal  standards  for  dangerous 
goods  rail  cars. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  federal -provincial  committee 
should  be  created  in  order  to  define  the  respective  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  a  contingency  situation  for  governments  as  well  as  the 
railway  companies,  and  passengers  and  shippers  using  rail  services. 

A  provincial  coordinating  agency  should  be  formed  to  complement 
the  existing  Federal  Emergency  Planning  Agency  In  line  with  this 
coordinating  body,  there  is  a  need  to  establish  a  provincial  operations 
centre  which,  in  addition  to  its  emergency  fiinction,  could  also  provide 
adequate  communications  and  information  to  the  public. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  provincial  operations  centre 
should  include  representatives  from  the  Ministries  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Solicitor  General,  Health,  Transportation  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  Northern  Affairs,  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  with  possible 
additional  representatives  from  the  Ministries  of  Energy^,  Environment, 
Natural  Resources  and  Treasury^  and  Economics. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergencythe  Task  Force  believes  that  the 
existing  Federal  Emergency  Planning  Agency  should  be  asked  to 
indicate  the  role  of  the  provincial  group  in  working  with  those 
responsible  at  the  federal  level. 

The  Task  Eorce  recommends  that  a  plan  should  be  developed  by  the 
senior  governments  which  would  guarantee  fuel  availability  for  railway 
needs,  should  some  form  of  crisis  create  a  shortage  of  petroleum. 

Through  the  preparation  of  policies  and  planning  guidelines,  the 
Province  should  assist  municipalities  to  reduce  their  land  use  conflicts 
arising  from  rail- related  operations  and  to  deal  with  railway  issues, 
generally. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  respective  role  and  responsibilites  of  the 
railways  with  respect  to  land  use  planning,  the  Province, with  federal 
eooperation,  should  develop  a  process  that  would  ensure  that  the 
railways  have  regard  for  local  land  use  plans  and  that  there  is  a 
continual  exchange  of  information  between  the  railways  and  the 
municipalities. 

The  Province  should  initiate  the  development  of  impact  standards 
with  which  railways  will  have  to  comply  in  their  operations.  To  this 
end,  the  information  base  on  the  environmental  impact  of  railways, 
particularly  in  the  Ontario  context,  should  be  improved. 
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Ilic  Province’s  policy  directions  should  spccilS : 

a)  allowable  limits  tor  railway  source  nuisances; 

b)  abatement  measures  to  achieve  these  allowed  limits; 

c)  specific  designation  of  railway  lands  in  Official  Plans; 

d)  recognition  of  railways  as  a  component  of  the  community; 

e)  recognition  of  community  safety  vis-a-vis  railway  operations; 

0  legislated  designation  of  routes  tor  dangerous  goods; 

g)  a  tbrmal  mechanism  tor  coordination  and  communication  between 
governments  and  the  railway's  on  land  use  planning  matters; 

h)  guidelines  for  design  of  rail -serviced  industrial  subdivisions. 

VC  here  commuter  rail  serv  ices  exist  or  are  under  consideration,  the 
Province  should  ensure  that  future  land  use  activities  will  both  benefit 
from  and  support  the  commuter  rail  .system  to  the  highe.st  degree 
possible. 

Hie  Province  should  investigate  the  means  of  enforcing  existing 
Ontario  legislation  and  regulations  within  railway  rights-of-way  in 
matters  relating  to  land  use  planning,  environment,  labour  and 
agriculture. 

In  conjunction  with  the  railways  being  made  subject  to  provincial 
legislation,  .specifically  71ie  Planning  Act,  the  liLsk  force  recommends 
that  the  Premnee  .should  ensure  that  the  railwavs  are  not  held  .solely 
responsible  for  any  perceived  negative  impacts  as  a  re.sult  of  actions  by 
municipalities  or  others  under  provincial  control. 

ITie  Province  should  t;ike  a  strong  position  in  railway  rationalization 
and  relocation  studies  to  ensure  that  provincial  interests  as  well  as 
local  interests  are  protected. 

ilie  extent  of  provincial  interest  in  railway'  rationalization  or 
relocation  studies  will  form  the  basis  for  provincial  financial  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  studies. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  rail  in  the  overall  tran.sportation  system 
in  Ontario,  the  proce.ss  of  planning  and  implementing  federal  rail 
policies  should  inv'olve  the  full  participation  of  the  (lovernment  of 
Ontario. 

Hie  federal  government,  in  consultation  with  the  Province(s),  should 
enunciate  a  clearly  defined  national  tran.sportation  policy  stressing  the 
importance  of  rail  transportation  for  both  pa.s.senger  and  freight. 
W  ithin  this  polity,  it  is  essential  to  develop  a  national  rail  strategy.  Such 
an  undertaking  would  provide  goals  and  objectives  w  ithin  which  the 
federal  government,  the  railway's,  the  (dX;,  \iA  Rail  and  the  Province(.s) 
could  work  together  to  achieve  maximum  .system  utility' and  efficiency, 
iliis  national  tran.sportation  polity  must  al.so  include  a  national  energy 
strategy  which  identifies  rail  as  an  energy -eftlcient  mode,  provides 
support  tor  its  appropriate  roles,  and  a.ssists  in  modal  shifts. 

iTie  i'a.sk  Force  recommends  that  regular  liai.son  meetings  be  held 
between  the  federal  and  provincial  ministers  re.sponsible  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  ensure  that  there  is  continuous  and  effective  provinical 
involvement  and  exchange  of  information  on  rail  polic-y  or  service 
issues. 

ilie  i'a.sk  Force  recommends  that  provincial  input  should  not  be 
restricted  solely  to  intervention  through  the  (Canadian  i’ran.sport 
Commission  hearing  process.  Provincial  governments  .should  be  able 
to  discuss  the  .senices  required  in  their  provinces  directly  with  the 
Minister  of  i'ransport  as  part  of  the  policy  development  process  and 
have  those  needs  reflected  in  the  policy  direction  given  to  the 
(Canadian  i'ran.sport  Commission. 

Hie  Fask  Force  recomends  that  the  federal  government,  in  consultation 
with  the  Province,  should  provide  VIA  Riiil  with  broad  .service  objectives 
and  criteria  to  be  met  within  identified  rail  corridors.  In  this  w  ay,  VIA 
would  have  a  free  hand  to  design,  operate  and  promote  passenger  rail 
services  as  efficiently  as  possible  within  overall  funding  levels  estab¬ 
lished  bv  I’ran.sport  (’anada. 

Tlie  Fask  Force  recommends  that  a  liaison  committee  be  established 
betw  een  the  Ministry'  of  Transportation  and  Communications  and  VIA 
Rail  as  a  mechanism  to  discuss  and  re.solve  operational  issues  of 
concern  to  the  Province. 

TTie  Fask  Force  recommends  that  appropriate  federal  legislation  be 
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drawn  up  or  amended  to  enable  VIA  Rail  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
tlie  Pro\  inee  to  provide  provineially  Rinded  rail  services  as  required. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Railway  Act  be  amended  to  make 
the  railways  subject  to  all  appropriate  provincial  legislation.  ITis 
provincial  legislation  should  include;  The  Environmental  Assessment 
Act;The  Planning  Act;  The  Environmental  Protection  Act;The  Business 
C'.oqiorations  Act;  and  Tlie  Corporations  Information  Act  ( 1976). 

Where  the  Province  seeks  to  develop  a  role  outside  its  commonly- 
accepted  jurisdictional  authority;  a  simple  federal -provincial  agree¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  delegation  of  federal  responsibility^  in  a  particular 
area  should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Province  the  ability'  to  act. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  consider  participating 
financially'  in  those  railway  program  components  which  provide 
broader  benefits  to  Ontario  in  addition  to  specific  transportation 
services. 

In  the  interest  of  maintaining  the  railways  as  Rinctioning  business 
enteqirises  in  the  private  sector,  government  financial  support  should 
take  the  form  of  tax  incentives  and  capital  grants  rather  than  operating 
subsidies. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  implement  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  within  this  report  through  an  arm  of  the 
provincial  government  specifically'  organized  and  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  broad  range  of  concerns  expressed  by  the  Task  Force. 

Tlie  lUsk  Force  recommends  that  the  Ontario  Task  Force  on  Provinc¬ 
ial  Rail  Policy’  reconvene  from  time  to  time  to  examine  and  review 
rail  policy'  and  recommend  adjustments  as  necessary'. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  planning  standard  initially  of 
125  mph  be  adopted  f()r  designated  high  speed  passenger  routes, 
progressiv  e  steps  being  taken  towards  this  goal  in  revenue  service  as 
equipment  permits. 

To  protect  corridor  track  for  these  higher  speeds,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  loaded  jumbo  freight  cars  with  gross  weights  some¬ 
where  between  100  and  130  tons  (car  plus  load)  should  not  be  haul¬ 
ed  over  jointed  track  designated  for  use  by  high  speed  passenger 
trains,  but  should  be  diverted. 

Tlie  Province  should  urge  the  federal  government  to  require  that  all 
railways  be  permitted  the  use  of  another  railway'  company’s  tracks 
for  a  fair  fee,  when  that  joint  use  will  improve  the  cost  and  service  to 
the  public. 

Tlie  Province  should  influence  the  federal  government  to  ensure  that 
passenger  rail  fares  reflect  the  true  value  of  service  provided  and 
thereby  ensure  fair  competition  between  the  rail  and  bus  modes. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  high  level  of 
efficiencT  in  terms  of  distribution  of  scarce  re.sources,  initially  the 
Province  should  support  priority'  improvements  in  specific  links  in  the 
transportation  system,  such  as  the  Windsor- Quebec  City'  (4)rridor, 
rather  than  press  for  overall  system  improvements. 

llie  Province  should  initiate  negotiations  for  the  development  of 
appropriate  local  and  regional  rail  services  for  isolated  northern 
communities. 

ITe  Province  should  negotiate  with  the  federal  government  for  the 
removal  of  any  impediments  to  the  en  - route  processing  of  transborder 
passengers.  Passenger  convenience  and  government  administration 
problems  could  well  be  .served  through  prior  customs  and  immigration 
processing  at  originating  points,  as  one  example. 

ITe  Province  should  encourage  the  use  of  Canadian  trunk  lines  for 
any  restoration  of  U.S.-II.S.  passenger  service  between  the  Windsor- 
Sarnia  and  Niagara  gateways. 

Tlie  Province  should  seek  the  attainment  of  higher  effective  speeds 
and  more  time  reliable  services  to  shorten  travel  time  and  improve 
punctuality'  as  incentives  for  shiRing  a  greater  number  of  people  to 
rail  transportation,  especially  in  this  main  corridor. 

Hie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  verify  that 
the  LRC  trainsetscanbe  operated  in  regular  corridor  service  at  speeds 
up  to  125  mph  without  inflicting  unacceptable  levels  of  damage  to  the 
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track.  In  the*  event  that  these  speeds  cannot  be  sustained  due  to  high 
locomotive  wheel  impacts,  then  the  design  of  the  LRC;  locomotive 
should  be  appropriateh  modified  for  high-speed  corridor  seniee. 

'Hie  I’ask  Force  urges  the  federal  gox  ernment  to  proceed  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  speeitieations  for  new' generation  electrically  powered  high 
speed  corridor  trains. 

Hie  Pnninee  should  actively  participate  in  an  investigation  of  high 
speed  rail  options  in  the  VC'ind.sor- Quebec  (aty  (airridor.  Rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  routes  and  consideration  of  exclusive  rights-of-way 
are  options  worthy  of  studv'  and  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

Ilie  Province,  the  federal  government,  the  railways  and  the  munici¬ 
palities  should  develop  the  technical  and  financial  means  to  more 
effectively  protect  or  eliminate  grade  crossings  in  the  VC  indsor- 
Quebee  city  corridor  at  a  rate  that  w  ill  ensure  the  early  implement¬ 
ation  of  a  high  speed  rail  semee. 

Tlie  Province  should  seek  appropriate  up-grading  of  the  VC'indsor- 
Quebee  CCitv'  (Corridor,  including  attention  to  the  roadbed,  rolling 
stock,  signalling,  overhead  structures,  etc.,  in  order  to  achieve  high 
speed  rail  service. 

llie  I'ask  Force  recommends  that  delay  s  to  passenger  trains  by  freight 
trains  in  the  corridor  be  eliminated  by  all  possible  means,  such  as  more 
power  on  freight  trains,  rescheduling  or  diversion  of  freight  trains, 
adding  third  track,  signalling  improvements,  or  dedicated  passenger 
track. 

Fhe  federal  government  should  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that 
pas.senger  trains  be  given  legal  track  priority  over  freight  trains. 

Since  railway's  have  power  to  refuse  passage  over  their  lines,  and  do  so, 
the  Province  should  negotiate  on  behalf  of  rail  enthusiast  associations 
and  others  to  have  the  railway  s  allow  chartered  excursions  over  other 
than  MA- operated  rail  lines. 

(iO  Transit  is  the  strongest  area  of  direct  rail  involvement  by’  the 
Prov  ince.  Hvery  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  it  is  fully  developed 
and  reinforced  by  the  federal  as  well  as  the  Ontario  government. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  ensure 
through  regulation  that  railway  company  charges  for  government 
.sponsored  commuter  services  be  limited  to  a  level  no  higher  than  the 
railway’s  costs  of  providing  that  serv  ice. 

’Hie  Task  Force  acknowledges  that  (iO  Fransit  should  contribute  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  capital  improvements,  but  recommends  that 
the  negotiations  to  determine  both  the  extent  of  improvements 
required  and  the  apportionment  of  costs  between  the  railway  and  the 
transit  authority  be  subject  to  some  type  of  impartial  arbitration 
procedure,  with  the  (riX>  possibly  play  ing  the  role  of  arbitrator. 

Ilie  Task  Force  believes  that  the  federal  government  should  regard 
financial  support  of  commuter  services  as  being  in  the  national  interest. 

iTie  Ontario  (iovernment  should  use  the  Master  Rail  Plan  as  a  basis  for 
determining  and  negotiating  the  degree  of  direct  or  indirect  provinc¬ 
ial  involvement  in  the  provision  of  various  rail  services  in  the  Province, 
and  to  influence  their  form  and  quality'.  It  should  also  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  continuing  discussions  with  the  users,  the  railway's,  and  the 
federal  government. 

Fhe  Province  should  undertake  a  fact-finding  reappraisal,  concerning 
the  need  for  rail  passenger  service  in  the  Bruce  area  which  miglit  take 
the  following  form: 

( 1 )  a  ‘once  and  for  all’  monitored  experiment  with  a  ‘Budd’  ear,  fares 
to  be  set  at  roughly  half  cost  recov  ery’,  the  remaining  costs  to  be 
shared  by  the  Province  and  the  federal  government. 

( 2 )  explore  possible  priv  ate  operation  of  a  selected  line  for  passenger 
or  shared  passenger- freiglit  use,  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
State  experience; 

( 3 )  involve  VIA  Rail,  Transport  Canada  and  the  C>T(>  in  a  passenger  rail 
study,  overlaying  the  results  of  the  current  Bmee  freight  net¬ 
work  rationalization  study'. 

ITie  Province  should  explore  the  required  legal  steps  to  provide  for 
the  changes  w  hich  would  enable  any  railway  company’s  cars  to  operate 
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on  any  tracks  through  reciprocity  arrangements.  This  would  allow 
customers  to  be  served  with  suitable  equipment  over  the  shortest 
possible  journey. 

ITie  Task  Force  recommends  that  all  common  carrier  railways  be  made 
eligible  for  any  existing  or  future  federal  rail  support  programs, 
whether  or  not  they  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Act. 

The  Task  Force  believes  governments  should  take  everv'  step  to 
enhance  use  of  the  rail  mode  for  the  movement  of  goods  and  com¬ 
modities.  Tliis  includes  the  active  promotion  of  rail  freight  as  an 
essential  service, strategically  important  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  both  Ontario  and  (Canada. 

The  Task  Force  urges  that  the  rail  freight  system  continue  to  be 
modernized,  with  early  consideration  given  to  the  development  of 
lighter,  higher  speed  freight  trains,  electrified  where  practical. 

Tlie  Task  Force  believes  that  governments  should  foster  technological 
and  design  developments,  such  as  fully  mechanized  intermodal 
terminals  with  good  higliway  access,  through  which  tmckers  can  be 
induced  to  utilize  rail  for  the  line  haul. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  amend  the 
Railway  Act  to  ensure  that  the  railways  become  subject  to  the  terms 
of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  rather  than  being  allowed  to 
cooperate  in  the  setting  of  freight  rates. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  adopt  the 
principle  of  shared  use  and  require  equitable  access  to  tracks  by  all 
railway  users  regardless  of  ownership. 

The  Province  should  request  the  federal  government  to  both  shorten 
and  strengthen  the  process  of  appeal  against  excessive  freight  rates. 

The  Province  should  urge  the  federal  government  to  seek  means  of 
providing  subsidies  to  shippers  of  grain  which  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  current  statutory^  grain  rates. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  amend 
existing  legislation  to  ensure  that  railway  company  costing  information 
now  available  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  is  made  freely  accessible  to  appointed  representatives  of 
the  provincial  government  sxvorn  to  secrecy  This  should  be  available 
without  the  time-consuming  requirement  for  application  and  justifi¬ 
cation  through  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Tlie  federal  government  should  ensure,  through  appropriate  regu¬ 
lations,  that  railway  company  charges  to  publicly- supported  railway 
passenger  services  be  restricted  to  a  level  no  higher  than  that  railway’s 
cost  of  providing  the  service. 

There  should  be  a  strong  federal  government  commitment  to  support 
and  encourage  a  level  of  railway  research  and  development  at  least 
proportional  to  the  research  and  development  share  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  Any  discussion  of  railway  research  requirements  and  priorities 
must  involve  the  flill  participation  of  the  railway  industry. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  direct  government  research  and 
development  efforts  should  be  addressed  to  long-term  strategic 
planning  and  projects  with  uncertain  paybacks. 

Through  tax  and  other  incentives,  government  should  encourage 
railways,  the  manufacturing  industry' and  others  in  the  private  sector  to 
research  those  technological  developments  with  lower  risks  and 
shorter  payback  periods. 

Government  incentives  towards  increased  research  and  development 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  high  technology  industries  such  as 
communications  and  control. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  railway  research  projects  leading  to 
greater  ffiel  and  operating  efficiencies  should  be  actively  supported. 
These  projects  would  include  the  development  of  more  ffiel -efficient 
engines  and  new  rolling  stock  with  significant  reductions  in  tare 
weight. 

The  Province,  along  with  the  federal  government  should  take  all 
possible  steps  to  negotiate  the  remov'al  of  the  restrictions  in  the  ‘Buy 
America  Act’  as  they  apply  to  export  of  railway  technology  to  the  U.S.A. 

The  Province,  the  federal  government  and  the  railways  should  take 
specific  and  immediate  measures  to  protect  the  electrification  option. 
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llic  Pnnincc  should  complete  negotiations  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  ensure  adequate  elearanees  on  stnietures  ov  er  rail  lines  which 
are  likelv  candidates  for  electrification, including  grade  separations. 

llie  Prov  ince  should  identify  and  seek  the  removal  of  impediments  to 
electrification.  For  example,  municipal  assessment  on  fixed  plant 
(overhead  wires,  etc.)  and  federal  capital  cost  allowance  rates  act  as 
disincentives  to  railway  investment  in  electrification. 

'Hie  Province  should  join  with  the  federal  government  in  developing 
appropriate  parameters  and  compatible  standards  for  the  neces.sarv 
electrification  works. 

Hie  Province  should  work  jointly  with  the  federal  government  to 
examine  the  implications  of  simultaneous  electrification  of  the 
W  indsor-()uebec  (atv  ('orridor. 

Hie  Province  and  the  federal  government  should  encourage  research 
and  development  and  other  preparations  for  (lanadian  industrial 
participation  in  future  electrification  plans. 

llie  fask  Force  recommends  that  the  full  potential  of  hvdrogen  as  an 
alternative  fuel  .should  be  explored  and  adopted  within  the  (lanadian 
rail  sv'stem,  moving  quickly  to  t;ikc  advantage  of  (Canada’s  early  research 
into  this  option. 

Hie  Province  should  request  that  the  federal  government  enable 
the  (nx;  to  a.ssume  full  responsibility  for  the  .safety  inspection  and 
regulation  of  the  railways  rather  than  allow  the  continuation  of  the 
current  practice  of  self- regulation  by  the  railway  s. 

llie  (nx;  should  be  required  to  pursue  all  v  iolations  of  its  regulations 
committed  by  the  railvv  ays  as  well  as  respond  to  all  railway  employee 
complaints  concerning  .s;ifety  matters. 

Hie  la.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  responsibility  for  investigating 
and  reporting  on  accidents  should  be  transfc'rred  to  Ihm.sport  (Canada 
from  the  (TIX;  in  order  to  .separate  the  investigative  role  from  the 
judicial  role. 

Hie  federal  government  should  require  the  rerouting  of  dangerous 
goods  rail  traffic  around  population  centres.  Routes  through  cities 
.should  be  avoided  when  alternative  routes  exi.st  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Ibronto  area. 

The  federal  goverment  should  require  that  dangerous  goods  be 
consolidated  in  .special  trains,  which  would  operate  within  specific 
route,  time  and  speed  constraint.s. 

'File  federal  government  should  require  that  cars  containing  danger¬ 
ous  goods  should  be  segregated  relative  to  their  potential  hazard 
w  hile  in  both  trains  and  sxv  itching  yards.  Limits  .should  be  put  on  the 
quantities  of  dangerous  goods  carried  per  train,  except  vv  here  special 
trains  are  utilized. 

Fhe  Fa.sk  Force  recommends  that  priority  should  be  given  to  the 
upgrading  of  infrastructure,  rolling  .stock,  and  control  and  operating 
.systems  in  corridors  where  dangerous  goods  are  transported  by  rail. 

Fhe  Fask  Force  believes  that  it  should  be  required  practice  for 
the  railways  to  track  both  regular  and  special  movements  of  highly 
toxic  chemicals,  fuels,  etc.,  particularly  through  and  near  high 
population  area.s. 

Fhe  Fask  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  must 
continue  its  legislated  long-standing  commitment  and  sustain  the 
grade  separation  program  with  increased  funding  levels  that  meet 
Ontario’s  .safety'  needs. 

Hie  Iksk  Force  recommends  that  the  railways  should  initiate  moni¬ 
toring  programs  and  improve  the  current  maintenance  in.spection 
program  for  both  track  and  rolling  stock  to  offset  the  damage  caused 
by  the  increa.sed  loads  carried  by  the  rail  system.  Consideration  .should 
be  given  to  lighter  rail  equipment. 

ITie  Fask  Force  recommends  that  the  railway's  should  install  additional 
siifetv'  monitoring  devices  such  as  hot  box  detectors  along  main  lines 
and  as  well  ensure  that  information  from  the.se  detectors  indicating 
faulty'  railway'  equipment  is  acted  upon  promptly. 

ITte  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  selective  application  of  more 
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modern  control  and  signalling  systems,  along  with  improved  com¬ 
munications  technolog};  should  be  undertaken  by  the  railways. 

Tlie  TiLsk  Force  recommends  that  an  active  research  and  development 
program  directed  towards  railway  safety  should  also  be  initiated  to 
examine  present  infrastructure  technology  and  the  potential  improve¬ 
ments  in  rail  safety  that  are  available  through  system  innovations. 

The  Province  should  urge  upon  the  federal  government  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ensuring  that  safety  procedures  are  installed  and  are  working, 
from  railway  management  down  to  train  crews  and  other  personnel. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  the  use  of  independent  auditors  to 
report  on  the  adequacy  of  such  systems  and  procedures. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  federal-provincial  committee 
should  be  created  in  order  to  define  the  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  a  contingency  situation  for  governments  as  well  as 
the  railway  companies,  and  passengers  and  shippers  using  rail  services. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  the 
existing  Federal  Emergency  Planning  Agency  should  be  asked  to 
indicate  the  role  of  the  provincial  group  in  working  with  those 
responsible  at  the  federal  level. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  plan  should  be  developed  by  the 
senior  governments  which  would  guarantee  fuel  availability  for  rail¬ 
way  needs,  should  some  form  of  crisis  create  a  shortage  of  petroleum. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  respective  role  and  responsibilities  of  the 
railways  with  respect  to  land  use  planning,  the  Province  with  federal 
cooperation,  should  develop  a  process  that  would  ensure  that  the 
railways  have  regard  for  local  land  use  plans  and  that  there  is 
a  continual  exchange  of  information  between  the  railways  and 
the  municipalities. 

The  Province  should  investigate  the  means  of  enforcing  existing 
Ontario  legislation  and  regulations  within  railway  rights-of-way  in 
matters  relating  to  land  use  planning,  environment,  labour  and 
agriculture. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  rail  in  the  overall  transportation  system 
in  Ontario,  the  process  of  planning  and  implementing  federal  rail 
policies  should  involve  the  full  participation  of  the  Government 
of  Ontario. 

Tlie  federal  govermnent  has  the  responsibility  for  the  financial  support 
of  the  rail  transportation  system  and  for  a  strong  program  of  research 
and  development  to  ensure  that  Canada  has  the  best  rail  system  for 
our  needs.  It  should  continue  and  improve  upon  those  commitments. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government,  through  the 
crown- owned  Canadian  National  Railways,  has  a  further  obligation  to 
ensure  that  rail  freight  and  passenger  services  in  the  national  interest 
tiike  precedence  over  purely  ‘profit’  motivations.  This  principle  has 
been  well-established  by  several  Commissions  of  Inquiry'  into  the  rail 
transportation  system  in  Canada.  It  should  not  be  watered- down  or 
eliminated  in  future  legislative  or  policy'  activities. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  in  order  to  reclaim  full  responsibility 
for  broad  national  rail  policy,  the  federal  government  amend  the 
appropriate  sections  of  the  National  Transportation  Act  and  the 
Railway  Act  to  rescind  the  policy  advisory'  role  of  the  Canadian 
Transport  Commission  and  its  authority  over  both  minimum  rail 
passenger  services  and  rail  line  abandonments.  The  role  of  the  CTC 
with  respect  to  abandonments  and  rail  passenger  serv  ice  levels  should 
be  limited  to  advising  the  Minister  of  the  ‘public  need’. 

Tlie  federal  government,  in  consultation  with  the  Province(s),  should 
enunciate  a  clearly  defined  national  transportation  policy  stressing 
the  importance  of  rail  transportation  for  both  passenger  and  freight. 
Within  this  policy,  it  is  essential  to  develop  a  national  rail  strategy. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  provide  goals  and  objectives  within  which 
the  federal  government,  the  railways,  the  CTC],  VIA  Rail  and  the 
Province(s)  could  work  together  to  achieve  maximum  system  utility 
and  efficiency.  This  national  transportation  policy  must  also  include 
a  national  energy'  strategy  which  identifies  rail  as  an  energy  - efficient 
mode,  provides  support  for  its  appropriate  roles,  and  assists  in 
modal  shifts. 
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The  Eask  Force  recommends  that  regular  liaison  meetings  be 
held  between  the  federal  and  provincial  ministers  responsible  lor 
transportation  to  ensure  that  there  is  continuous  and  effective 
provincial  imolvement  and  exchange  of  information  on  rail  policy 
or  service  issues. 

I'he  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Canadian  Fransport  (a)mmission 
should  provide  the  public  hearing  mechanism  by  which  the  public 
need  for  continued  passenger  or  freight  services  is  identified.  How¬ 
ever,  the  (-anadian  I’ransport  (Commission  should  only  advise  the 
Minister  of  Transport  on  such  public  needs,  rather  than  decide  on  the 
disposition  of  those  serv  ices. 

Fhe  Task  Force  recommends  that  provincial  input  should  not  be 
restricted  solely  to  intervention  through  the  (Canadian  Fransport 
(Commission  hearing  process.  Provincial  governments  should  be  able 
to  discuss  the  services  rec|uired  in  their  provinces  directly  with  the 
Minister  of  Fransport  as  part  of  the  policy  development  process  and 
have  those  needs  reflected  in  the  policy  direction  given  to  the 
(Canadian  Fransport  (Commission. 

Hie  Fa.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  (Canadian  Fransport  (Commission 
should  continue  to  regulate  design  standards,  location,  eonstnietion 
and  safety  of  the  railways.  However,  the  investigative  functions  with 
respect  to  railvv  ay  accidents  should  be  transferred  to  Transport  (Canada 
to  separate  the  ongoing  judicial  functions  of  the  (Canadian  Transport 
(Commission  from  accident  investigation  requirements. 

Hie  (Canadian  Tran.sport  (Commission  .should  a.ssume  an  adjudicative 
role  in  disputes  arising  as  a  result  of  one  railwav  company  applying 
for  the  use  of  the  tracks  owned  and  maintained  by  another  railwav 
company,  as  recommended  bv  the  Fask  Force. 

Hie  re.seareh  activities  of  the  (Canadian  'Transport  (Commi.ssion  should 
be  eonfmed  to  the  adjudicative  and  regulator)  proee.s.ses.  Policy  or 
technical  research  should  be  carried  out  through  Tran.sport  (Canada 
beeau.se  of  the  ultimate  effect  this  re.seareh  has  upon  final  government 
polic'v  decisions. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  VIA  Rail  should  be  given  the 
ffexibilitv  to  meet  passenger  rail  seniee  objectives  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  To  this  end,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal 
government  prepare  a  \'1A  Rail  (Canada  Act  which  would: 

a)  define  the  role  and  mandate  of  \'IA; 

b)  give  \'IA  ow  nership  or  control  of  rolling  stock,  maintenance  facili¬ 
ties,  operating  .st;ift',  and  stations; 

e)  give  \'1A  freedom  to  use  whichever  rail  lines  are  most  appropriate 
to  .service  requirements;  and 

d)  establish  prioritv  for  pa.s.senger  trains  over  freight  trains. 

Hie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Province,  should  provide  \'1A  Rail  with  broad  .seniee 
objectives  and  criteria  to  be  met  within  identified  rail  corridors.  In 
this  way,  \'1A  would  have  a  free  hand  to  design,  operate  and  promote 
pa.ssenger  rail  serv  ices  as  efficiently  as  po.ssible  within  overall  funding 
levels  established  bv'  Transport  (Canada. 

Hie  'Fa.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  funding  level  for  VIA  Rail  .should 
be  reviewed  on  a  continuing  basis  bv  Tran.sport  (Canada  to  en.sure  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  meet  national  and  provincial  objectives. 

Hie  'Fa.sk  Force  recommends  that  appropriate  federal  legislation  be 
drawn  up  or  amended  to  enable  VIA  Rail  to  enter  into  contracts  wath 
the  Province  to  provide  provinciallv’  funded  rail  services  as  required. 

Hie  'Fa.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  Railway  Act  be  amended  to 
niiike  the  railwav^  .subject  to  all  appropriate  provincial  legislation.  'This 
provincial  legislation  should  include: 'Hie  FCnvironmental  As.sessment 
Act  ;The  Planning  Act  ;'Fhe  FCnvironmental  Protection  Act  ;'rhe  Busine.ss 
(Corporations  Act;  and TTie (Corporations  Information  Act  ( 1976). 

Hie  railway's  should  be  made  subject  to  the  (Combines  Investigation 
Act,  as  recommended  in  (Chapter  Vll. 

'Hie  railw'ay’s  should  adjust  their  operations  to  provide  for  shared  use 
of  trackage  as  recommended  in  (Chapter  11. 

VCTiere  the  Province  .seeks  to  develop  a  role  outside  its  commonly- 
accepted  jurisdictional  authority,  a  simple  federal-provincial 
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agreement  relating  to  the  delegation  of  federal  responsibility 
in  a  particular  area  should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Province  the 
ability  to  act. 

The  Province,  the  federal  government,  the  railways  and  the 
municipalities  should  develop  the  technical  and  financial  means  to 
more  effectively  protect  or  eliminate  grade  crossings  in  the 
Windsor- Quebec  City  Corridor  at  a  rate  that  will  ensure  the  early 
implementation  of  a  high  speed  rail  serv  ice. 

The  Province  should  act  as  broker- coordinator  to  ensure  that 
multi-  modal  transport  centres  can  be  established  by  communities 
that  require  them. 

llie  establishment  of  intermodal  stations  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Province  through  provision  of  technical  and  financial  help  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  revitalization  or  resiting  of  rail  stations.  These 
plans  should  consolidate  rail  access  with  rural  and  intercity'  bus 
services,  urban  transit,  aiq-xtrt  transfer  and  rental  car  facilities,  taxi 
headquarters,  travel  agents,  restaurants  and  other  services  for  the 
traveller. 

In  large  cities  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  suburban  stations  to  afford 
easy  access  from  outlying  residential  areas.  Tlie  Province  should  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  in  site  selection  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
parking  facilities. 

Hie  Province  should  have  a  role  in  determining  which  railway  stations 
should  be  maintained  for  some  appropriate  purpose,  such  as  rail 
passenger  station,  intermodal  terminal,  as  a  building  of  historical 
significance,  or  other  use. 

Tlie  Province  should  encourage  municipalities  to  investigate  such 
railway  stations  and  their  potential. 

The  degree  of  provincial  intervention  in  such  closure  applications 
should  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  following  local 
consultation. 

4Tie  Province  should  encourage  municipalities  to  develop  land  use 
policies  which  provide  for  higlier  density  uses  adjacent  to  present  or 
future  commuter  rail  stations. 

ITie  Province  should  encourage  our  larger  municipalities  to  retain  the 
option  of  providing  commuter  transit  services  by  rail  if  potential 
rights-of-way  or  undeveloped  corridors  now  exist. 

The  Province  should  examine  other  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
London  and  Hamilton  to  determine  their  potential  to  support 
commuter  rail  services. 

The  Ottawa  Metropolitan  area  in  particular  should  receive  early 
consideration.  However,  because  the  Ottawa  commuting  area  extends 
across  provincial  boundaries,  any  study  of  that  area  must  take  place  in 
consultation  with  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  National  Capital 
(Commission  in  order  to  establish  the  potential  for  an  interprovincial- 
metropolitan  commuter  rail  service. 

'Hie  Task  Force  rect)mmends  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  encourage 
its  municipalities  to  indicate  the  rail  serviee  they  perceiv  e  as  important 
to  their  communities,  with  a  view  to  requesting  the  Province  to 
negotiate  with  the  appropriate  authorities  for  new,  reinstated  or 
supplementary  rail  services. 

Because  some  rights-of-way  also  bisect  municipalities,  the  Province 
should  assist  the  municipalities  in  putting  to  best  use  any  vacant, 
undemtilized  or  abandoned  rights-of-way  and  facilities  through  the 
preparation  of  railway  land  revitalization  guidelines. 

The  Province  should  continue  to  intervene,  on  behalf  of  unorganized 
Northern  (Ontario  communities,  in  any  proceedings  dealing  with 
proposals  to  change  railway  serv  ices  in  Northern  Ontario.  The  extent 
of  provincial  involvement  will  be  determined  by  the  effect  of  the 
changes  as  identified  by  community'  impact  studies. 

Through  the  preparation  of  policies  and  planning  guidelines,  the 
Province  should  assist  municipalities  to  reduce  their  land  use 
conflicts  arising  from  rail- related  operations  and  to  deal  with  railway 
issues,  generally. 
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In  order  to  clarify  the  respeetiee  role  and  responsibilities  of  the 
railway’s  with  respect  to  land  use  planning,  the  Province,  with  federal 
cooperation,  should  develop  a  process  that  would  ensure  that  the 
railways  have  regard  for  local  land  use  plans  and  that  there  is 
a  continual  exchange  of  information  between  the  railways  and 
the  municipalities. 

11-26 

Hie  Proy  inee’s  policy  directions  should  speeih 

a)  alloyvable  limits  for  railyyay  .source  nuisances; 

b)  abatement  mea.sure.s  to  aehieye  these*  alloyy  ed  limits; 
e)  speeifie  designation  of  raiKvay  lands  in  Official  Plans; 

d)  recognition  of  railyvays  as  a  component  of  the  community; 

e)  recognition  of  community  siifety  vis-a-y  is  raiKvay  operations; 

f)  legislated  designation  of  routes  f()r  dangerous  goods; 

g)  a  formal  mechanism  for  coordination  and  communication  betyy  een 
governments  and  the  railyvays  on  land  u.se  planning  matters; 

h)  guidelines  for  design  of  rail-related  indu.strial  .subdivisions. 

11-2'^ 

NX'here  commuter  rail  seryiees  exist  or  are  under  consideration, 
the  Province  .should  ensure  that  future  land  use  aetiyities  yvill  both 
benefit  from  and  support  the  commuter  rail  system  to  the  highest 
degree  possible. 

11-29 

In  conjunction  yyith  the  railyyays  being  made  subject  to  provincial 
legislation,  specifically  Hie  Planning  Act,  the  lask  1-oree  recommends 
that  the  l^roy  inee  should  ensure  that  the  railyyays  are  not  held  solely 
re.sponsible  for  any  perceived  negative  impacts  as  a  result  of  actions 
by  municipalities  or  others  under  proy  ineial  control. 

1  1-30 

Hie  Province  should  take  a  strong  position  in  railyvay  rationalization 
and  relocation  studies  to  ensure  that  pro\ ineial  interests  as  yvell  as 
local  interests  are  protected. 

11-31 

Ilie  extent  of  provincial  interest  in  raiKvay’  rationalization  and  Or 
relocation  studies  yy  ill  form  the  basis  for  proy  ineial  financial  inyolve- 
ment  in  the  .studies. 

CANADIAN  TRANSPORT  .  2^ 

COMMISSION 

Hie  Proyince  .should  inform  the  (TlX]  that  it  yy  ishes  to  be  notified  in 
all  ea.ses  of  applications  requesting  closure  of  stations. 

^-3 

'Hie  ra.sk  Force  aeknoyy  ledges  that  (i()  Ihinsit  should  contribute  its 
fair  share  of  the  eo.st  of  capital  improyements,  but  recommends  that 
the  negotiations  to  determine  both  the  extent  of  improyements 
required  and  the  apportionment  of  costs  betyy  een  the  railyy  ay  and  the 
transit  authority  be  subject  to  some  type  of  impartial  arbitration 
procedure,  yy  ith  the  (HX'  possibly  play  ing  the  role  of  arbitrator. 

^-12 

nie  Proy  ince  should  request  the  federal  goyernment  to  .shorten  and 
.strengthen  the  process  of  appeal  against  exee.ssiy  e  freight  rates. 

1  1-2 

Ilie  Cnx;  should  be  required  to  pursue  all  y  iolations  of  its  regulations 
committed  by  the  railyvays  as  yyell  as  respond  to  all  railyy  ay  employee 
complaints  concerning  safety  matters. 

11-3 

'Hie  I’a.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  responsibility  for  imestigating 
and  reporting  on  accidents  should  be  transferred  to  Transport  (4mada 
from  the  (TC  in  order  to  separate  the  invest igatiye  role  from  the 
judicial  role. 

11-15 

Hie  IlLsk  Force  recommends  that  an  aetiye  research  and  development 
program  directed  toyyards  raiKvay  siifety  should  al.so  be  initiated  to 
examine  present  infrastaieture  technology  and  the  potential  improve¬ 
ments  in  rail  .s;ifety  that  are  ayailable  through  system  innovations. 

12-^ 

Hie  Fask  Force  recommends  that  the  (;anadian  Fransport  Commission 
.should  continue  to  ensure  that  the  rail  transportation  policy  objectives 
defined  by  the  (ioyernment  of  (binada  are  fulfilled  by  the  operating 
railyvays  and  \'IA  Rail. 

12-8 

nie  'Fa.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  (4inadian  Fran.sport  Commi.ssion 
should  proy  ide  the  public  hearing  mechanism  by’  yy  hich  the  public 
need  for  continued  pa.ssenger  or  freight  sery  iees  is  identified.  How¬ 
ever,  the  (Canadian  Transport  Commi.ssion  should  only  advi.se  the 
Minister  of  Fransport  on  such  public  needs,  rather  than  decide  on  the 
disposition  of  tho.se  sery  iees. 

12-9 

Fhe  Fask  Force  recommends  that  provincial  input  should  not  be 
restricted  .solely  to  interyention  through  the  (4madian  Transport 
Commission  hearing  proce.ss.  Proy  ineial  goy  ernments  .should  be  able 
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to  discuss  the  sendees  required  in  their  provinces  directly  with  the 
Minister  of  Transport  as  part  of  the  policy  development  process  and 
have  those  needs  reflected  in  the  policy  direction  given  to  the 
('anadian  Transport  Commission. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  C.anadian  Transport  Commission 
should  continue  to  regulate  design  standards,  location,  constmetion 
and  safety  of  the  railways.  However,  the  investigative  hinctions  with 
respect  to  railway  accidents  should  be  transferred  to  Transport  Canada 
to  separate  the  ongoing  judicial  functions  of  the  ('.anadian  Transport 
(4)mmission  from  accident  investigation  requirements. 

Tlie  (4inadian  Transport  (Commission  should  maintain  its  adjudicative 
role  with  respect  to  an  improved  rate  appeal  process  for  those 
shippers  subject  to  potentially  discriminatorv^  frei^t  rates. 

4Te  Canadian  Transport  Commission  should  assume  an  adjudicative 
role  in  disputes  arising  as  a  result  of  one  railway  company  applying 
for  the  use  of  the  tracks  owned  and  maintained  by  another  railway 
company,  as  recommended  by  the  Task  Force. 

Hie  research  activities  of  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission  should 
be  confined  to  the  adjudicative  and  regulatory'  processes.  Policy  or 
technical  research  should  be  carried  out  through  Transport  Canada 
because  of  the  ultimate  effect  this  research  has  upon  final  government 
policy  decisions. 

Hie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  (Canadian  Transport  Commission 
should  develop  effectiveness  measures  for  its  rail  programs,  and 
should  publish  the  results  of  its  evaluation  in  its  annual  report. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  planning  standard  initially  of 
125  mph  be  adopted  for  designated  high  speed  passenger  routes, 
progressive  steps  being  taken  towards  this  goal  in  revenue  service  as 
equipment  permits. 

To  protect  corridor  track  for  these  higher  speeds,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  loaded  jumbo  freight  cars  with  gross  weight  some¬ 
where  between  100  to  130  tons  (car  plus  load)  should  not  be  hauled 
over  jointed  track  designated  for  use  by  high  speed  passenger  trains, 
but  should  be  diverted. 

Tlie  province  should  urge  the  federal  government  to  require  that  all 
railways  be  permitted  the  use  of  another  railway  company’s  tracks 
for  a  fair  fee,  when  that  joint  use  will  improve  the  cost  and  service 
to  the  public. 

The  province  should  aetively  participate  in  an  investigation  of 
high  speed  rail  options  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  City  Ciorridor. 
Rationalization  of  existing  routes  and  consideration  of  exclusive 
rights-of-way  are  options  worthy  of  study  and  have  been  discussed  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

The  Province,  the  federal  government,  the  railways  and  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities  should  develop  the  technical  and  financial  means  to 
more  effectively  protect  or  eliminate  grade  crossings  in  the 
Windsor- Quebec  City'  Corridor  at  a  rate  that  will  ensure  the  early 
implementation  of  a  high  speed  rail  service. 

The  Province  should  seek  appropriate  up-grading  of  the  Windsor- 
Quebec  (aty'  Corridor,  including  attention  to  the  roadbed,  rolling 
stock,  signalling,  overhead  structures,  etc.,  in  order  to  achieve  high 
speed  rail  service. 

The  Tesk  Force  recommends  that  delay's  to  passenger  trains  by  freight 
trains  in  the  corridor  be  eliminated  by  all  possible  means,  such  as  more 
power  on  freight  trains,  rescheduling  or  diversion  of  freight  trains,  add¬ 
ing  third  track,  signalling  improvements,  or  dedicated  passenger  track. 

The  federal  government  should  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that 
passenger  trains  be  given  legal  track  priority  over  freight  trains. 

Since  railways  have  power  to  refuse  passage  over  their  lines,  and  do  so, 
the  Prov'ince  should  negotiate  on  behalf  of  rail  enthusiast  associations 
and  others  to  have  the  railways  allow  chartered  excursions  over  other 
than  VTA-  operated  rail  lines. 

ITie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  ensure 
through  regulation  that  railway  company  charges  for  government 
sponsored  commuter  services  be  limited  to  a  level  no  higher  than  the 
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railway’s  costs  of  providing  that  service. 

Tlie  T;Lsk  Force  acknowledges  that  GO  Transit  should  contribute  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  capital  improvements,  but  recommends  that 
the  negotiations  to  determine  both  the  extent  of  improvements 
required  and  the  apportionment  of  costs  between  the  railway  and  the 
transit  authority  be  subject  to  some  type  of  impartial  arbitration 
procedure,  with  the  crix;  possibly  playing  the  role  of  arbitrator. 

On  the  biLsis  of  these  studies,  abandoned  rights-of-way  which  have  a 
near  term  hiture  railway  use  should  be  retained  by  the  railways  and  all 
others  should  be  transferred  to  the  Province  for  a  nominal  sum. 

Tlie  Province  should  act  on  behalf  of  those  resource  industries  that 
are  adversely  affected  by  high  freight  rates  and  poor  railway  service  by 
monitoring  the  rates,  assessing  problems  of  rail  service  and  attempting 
to  influence  change  where  required. 

ITie  Province  should  explore  the  required  legal  steps  to  provide  for 
the  changes  which  would  enable  any  railway  company’s  cars  to 
operate  on  any  tracks  through  reciprocity  arrangements.  ITiis  would 
allow  customers  to  be  served  with  suitable  equipment  over  the 
shortest  possible  journey. 

As  part  of  the  larger  resource  dev  elopment  effort,  the  Province  should 
be  prepared  to  invest  in  new  railway  infrastructure  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis. 

Fhe  Province  .should  consider  acquisition  of  the  (>N  route  from  North 
Bay  .south  to  Toronto,  which  carries  only  moderate  local  traffic. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  all  common  carrier  railways  be 
made  eligible  for  any  existing  or  hiture  federal  rail  .support  programs, 
whether  or  not  they  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Act. 

The  Task  Force  urges  that  the  rail  freight  .system  continue  to  be 
modernized,  with  early  consideration  given  to  the  development  of 
lighter,  higher  speed  freight  trains,  electrified  where  practical. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Province  be  particularly  vigilant 
about  the  reduction  of  freight  .service  on  branch  lines. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  governments  should  foster  technological 
and  design  developments,  such  as  fully  mechanized  intermodal 
terminals  with  good  highway  access,  through  which  truckers  can  be 
induced  to  utilize  rail  for  the  line  haul. 

Fhe  Province  should  encourage  the  increa.sed  use  of  piggyback  or 
container  services  by: 

a)  Providing  loans  or  tax  incentives  as  an  inducement  to  the  early 
construction  of  additional  modern  intermodal  terminals; 

b)  Providing  convenient  and  direct  highway  access  to  all  intermodal 
terminals;  and 

c)  Negotiating  with  railw  ay  and  trucking  officials  to  develop  coopera¬ 
tive  intermodal  .services  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  operations 
and  their  customers. 

I’he  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  amend  the 
Railw  ay  Act  to  ensure  that  the  railw  ay’s  become  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  rather  than  being  allowed  to 
cooperate  in  the  .setting  of  freight  rates. 

The  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  amend 
exi.sting  legislation  to  en.sure  that  railway  company  costing  informa¬ 
tion  now'  available  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  (Canadian  Transport 
Commi.ssion  is  made  freely  accessible  to  appointed  representatives  of 
the  provincial  government  sworn  to  .secrecy  Fhis  should  be  available 
without  the  time-consuming  requirement  for  application  and 
justification  througli  the  Mini.ster  of  Tran.sport. 

The  federal  government  should  ensure,  through  appropriate  regula¬ 
tions,  that  railway  company  charges  to  publicly- .supported  railway 
pa-ssenger  services  be  restricted  to  a  lev  el  no  higher  than  that  railway’s 
co.st  of  providing  the  service. 

There  should  be  a  .strong  federal  government  commitment  to  support 
and  encourage  a  level  of  railway  re.search  and  development  at  least 
proportional  to  the  research  and  development  share  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Any  di.scu.ssion  of  railway  re.search  requirements  and 
priorities  must  invx)lve  the  full  participation  of  the  railway  industry. 
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Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  railway  research  projects  leading 
to  greater  fuel  and  operating  efficiencies  should  be  actively 
supported.  These  projects  would  include  the  development  of  more 
hiel- efficient  engines  and  new  rolling  stock  with  significant  reduc¬ 
tions  in  tare  weiglit. 

llie  Province,  the  federal  government  and  the  railways  should  take 
specific  and  immediate  measures  to  protect  the  electrification  option. 

Tlie  Province  should  complete  negotiations  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  ensure  adequate  clearances  on  stmctures  over  rail  lines  which 
are  likely  candidates  for  electrification,  including  grade  separations. 

ITie  Province  should  join  with  the  federal  government  in  developing 
appropriate  parameters  and  compatible  standards  for  the  necessary^ 
electrification  works. 

Tlie  Province  should  work  jointly  with  the  federal  government  to 
examine  the  implications  of  simultaneous  electrification  of  the 
Windsor- Quebec  City  Corridor. 

Tlie  Province  and  the  federal  government  should  encourage  research 
and  development  and  other  preparations  for  Canadian  industrial 
participation  in  future  electrification  plans. 

Tlie  Province  should  request  that  the  federal  government  enable  the 
(TC  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  safety  inspection  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  railways  rather  than  allow  the  continuation  of  the  current 
practice  of  self- regulation  by  the  railways. 

The  CTC  should  be  required  to  pursue  all  violations  of  its  regulations 
committed  by  the  railways  as  well  as  respond  to  all  railway  employee 
complaints  concerning  safety  matters. 

Tlie  federal  government  should  require  the  rerouting  of  dangerous 
goods  rail  traffic  around  population  centres.  Routes  through  cities 
should  be  avoided  when  alternative  routes  exist  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Toronto  area. 

The  federal  government  should  require  that  dangerous  goods  be 
consolidated  in  special  trains,  which  would  operate  within  specific 
route,  time  and  speed  constraints. 

file  federal  government  should  require  that  cars  containing  dangerous 
goods  should  be  segregated  relative  to  their  potential  hazard  while  in 
both  trains  and  switching  y  ards.  Limits  should  be  put  on  the  quantities 
of  dangerous  goods  carried  per  train,  except  where  special  trains 
are  utilized. 

If  it  is  deemed  necessary;  the  Prov  ince  should  obtain  sufficient  quali¬ 
fied  resources  to  enforce  complementary'  additional  standards  in  rail 
transportation  along  with  minimum  federal  standards  for  dangerous 
goods  rail  cars. 

rhe  Task  Force  recommends  that  priority'  should  be  given  to  the 
upgrading  of  infrastructure,  rolling  stock,  and  control  and  operating 
systems  in  corridors  where  dangerous  goods  are  transported  by  rail. 

Tlie  Task  Force  believes  that  it  should  be  required  practice  for  the 
railways  to  track  both  regular  and  special  movements  of  highly 
toxic  chemicals,  fuels,  etc.,  particularly  through  and  near  high 
population  areas. 

Tlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  railways  should  initiate  mon¬ 
itoring  programs  and  improve  the  current  maintenance  inspection 
program  for  both  track  and  rolling  stock  to  offset  the  damage  caused 
by  the  increased  loads  carried  by  the  rail  system.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  lighter  rail  equipment. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  railways  should  install  additional 
safety  monitoring  devices  such  as  hot  box  detectors  along  main  lines 
and  as  well  ensure  that  information  from  these  detectors  indicating 
faulty  railway  equipment  is  acted  upon  promptly. 

llie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  selective  application  of  more 
modern  control  and  signalling  systems,  along  with  improved  com¬ 
munications  technology;  should  be  undertiiken  by  the  railways. 
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Hic  I’ask  Force  recommends  that  the  railways  should  improve  training 
and  management  of  rail  personnel  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
employee-related  rail  accidents. 

Hie  I’ask  Force  recommends  that  an  active  research  and  development 
program  directed  towards  railway  s;ifetv  should  also  be  initiated  to 
examine  present  infrastructure  technologv  and  the  potential  improve¬ 
ments  in  rail  siifetv’  that  are  available  through  system  innovations. 

Fhe  Prov  ince  should  urge  upon  the  federal  government  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ensuring  that  siilety  procedures  are  installed  and  are  working, 
from  railway  management  down  to  train  crews  and  other  personnel. 

41ie  Task  Force  recommends  the  use  of  independent  auditors  to  report 
on  the  adequaev'  of  such  svstems  and  procedures. 

Fhe  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  federal-provincial  committee 
should  be  created  in  order  to  define  the  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  a  contingency  situation  for  governments  as  well  as 
the  railvv  ay  companies,  and  passengers  and  shippers  using  rail  services. 

llie  Fask  Force  recommends  that  a  plan  should  be  developed  by  the 
senior  governments  which  would  guarantee  fuel  availabilitv’  for  rail¬ 
way  needs,  should  some  form  of  crisis  create  a  shortage  of  petroleum. 

In  order  to  clarifv  the  respective  role  and  responsibilities  of  the 
railvv  av’S  with  respect  to  land  use  planning,  the  Province  with  federal 
cooperation,  should  develop  a  process  that  would  ensure  that  the 
railways  have  regard  for  local  land  use  plans  and  that  there  is  a 
continual  exchange  of  information  between  the  railways  and 
the  municipalities. 

llie  Province  should  initiate  the  development  of  impact  standards 
with  which  railway’s  will  have  to  comply  in  their  operations.  To  this 
end,  the  information  base  on  the  environmental  impact  of  railwavx, 
particularly  in  the  Ontario  context,  should  be  improved. 

Hie  Province’s  policy  directions  should  specify': 

a)  allowable  limits  for  railway  source  nuisances; 

b)  abatement  measures  to  achieve  these  allowed  limits; 

c)  .specific  designation  of  railw  ay  lands  in  Official  Plans; 

d)  recognition  of  railway  s  as  a  component  of  the  community; 

e)  recognition  of  community  .s;ifety  vis-a-vis  railway  operations; 

f)  legislated  designation  of  routes  for  dangerous  goods; 

g)  a  formal  mechanism  for  coordination  and  communication  between 
governments  and  the  railways  on  land  u.se  planning  matters; 

h)  guidelines  for  design  of  rail-, serviced  industrial  subdivisions. 

In  conjunction  with  the  railways  being  made  subject  to  provincial 
legislation,  specifically  Fhe  Planning  Act,  the  Ta.sk  Force  recommends 
that  the  Province  should  ensure  that  the  railways  are  not  held  .solely 
responsible  for  any  perceived  negative  impacts  as  a  result  of  actions 
by  municipalities  or  others  under  provincial  control. 

llie  Province  .should  take  a  strong  position  in  railway  rationalization 
and  relocation  .studies  to  ensure  that  provincial  interests  as  well  as 
local  interests  are  protected. 

llie  extent  of  provincial  interest  in  railway  rationalization  or  reloca¬ 
tion  studies  will  form  the  basis  for  provincial  financial  involvement 
in  the  studies. 

dlie  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government,  through 
the  crown-owned  (4inadian  National  Railways,  has  a  further  obligation 
to  ensure  that  rail  freight  and  pas.senger  .services  in  the  national 
interest  take  precedence  over  purely  ‘profit’  motivations.  This 
principle  has  been  well-established  by  .several  (4)mmissions  of  Inquiry 
into  the  rail  tran.sportation  .system  in  Canada.  It  should  not  be  watered- 
down  or  eliminated  in  future  legislative  or  policy  activities. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  VIA  Rail  should  be  given  the 
flexibility  to  meet  p;Ls,senger  rail  .service  objectives  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  To  this  end,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal 
government  prepare  a  VIA  Rail  Canada  Act  which  would: 

a)  define  the  role  and  mandate  of  VIA; 

b) give  VIA  ownership  or  control  of  rolling  .stock,  maintenance 
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facilities,  operating  staff,  and  stations; 

c)  give  VIA  freedom  to  use  whichever  rail  lines  are  most  appropriate 
to  service  requirements;  and 

d)  establish  priority  for  passenger  trains  over  freiglit  trains. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Railway  Act  be  amended  to  make 
the  railways  subject  to  all  appropriate  provincial  legislation.  This 
provincial  legislation  should  include:  The  Environmental  Assessment 
Act;  The  Planning  Act;  The  Environmental  Protection  Act;  The 
Business  Corporations  Act;  and  The  Corporations  Information 
Act  (1976). 

Tlie  railways  should  be  made  subject  to  the  (x)mbines  Investigation 
Act,  as  recommended  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  railways  should  adjust  their  operations  to  provide  for  shared  use 
of  trackage  as  recommended  in  (Chapter  II. 

The  Task  force  recommends  that  a  planning  standard  initially  of 
125  mph  be  adopted  for  designated  high  speed  passenger  routes, 
progressive  steps  being  taken  towards  this  goal  in  revenue  service  as 
equipment  permits. 

The  Task  force  recommends  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  further 
disenchantment  of  existing  or  new  users  of  rail  passenger  services, 
VIA  Rail  should  be  encouraged  by  the  province  to  support  its  rail 
promotion  and  marketing  program  with  efforts  to  improve  the  level 
and  quality  of  its  current  serv  ices. 

ITie  Province  should  influence  the  federal  government  to  ensure  that 
passenger  rail  fares  reflect  the  true  value  of  service  provided  and 
thereby  ensure  fair  competition  between  the  rail  and  bus  modes. 

The  Province  should  actively  encourage  the  restoration  of  strong 
passenger  rail  links  with  U.S.  systems  and  cities.  To  this  end,  the 
Prov  ince  should,  in  concert  with  the  States  of  Michigan  and  New  York, 
press  for  restoration  of  through  running  of  passenger  equipment 
between  Ontario  and  U.S.  destinations,  and  between  New  York  and 
Michigan  destinations  serving  Ontario  points  between. 

The  Province,  in  concert  with  neighbouring  States,  should  undertake 
market  survey's  of  the  potential  for  increased  rail  traffic  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  order  to  develop  the  information 
needed  to  specify  the  most  appropriate  routes  and  schedules  for  dis¬ 
cussion  with  VIA  Rail  and  Amtrak. 

The  Province  should  negotiate  with  the  federal  government  for  the 
remov  al  of  any  impediments  to  the  en-route  processing  of  transborder 
passengers.  Passenger  convenience  and  government  administration 
problems  could  well  be  served  through  prior  customs  and  immigra¬ 
tion  processing  at  originating  points,  as  one  example. 

Tlie  Province  should  seek  the  attainment  of  higher  effective  speeds  and 
more  time  reliable  services  to  shorten  travel  time  and  improve  punc¬ 
tuality  as  incentives  for  shifting  a  greater  number  of  people  to  rail 
transportation,  especially  in  this  main  corridor. 

File  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government  verify  that 
the  LR(]  trainsets  can  be  operated  in  regular  corridor  service  at  speeds 
up  to  125  mph  without  inflicting  unacceptable  levels  of  damage  to 
the  track.  In  the  event  that  these  speeds  cannot  be  sustained  due  to 
high  locomotive  wheel  impacts,  then  the  design  of  the  LRC  locomotive 
should  be  appropriately  modified  for  higli- speed  corridor  service. 

The  Task  Force  urges  the  federal  government  to  proceed  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  specifications  for  new  generation  electrically  powered  high 
speed  corridor  trains. 

The  Province  should  actively  participate  in  an  investigation  of  high 
speed  rail  options  in  the  Windsor- Quebec  City'  Corridor.  Rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  routes  and  consideration  of  exclusive  rights-of-way 
are  options  worthy  of  study  and  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

Tlie  Province  should  actively  negotiate  coordination  of  train  and  bus 
services  in  the  corridor,  directed  to  achieving  highest  combined  Txder- 
ship  on  fair  business  terms. 

llie  federal  government  should  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that 
passenger  trains  be  given  legal  track  priority  over  freight  trains. 
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llie  Province  should  act  as  broker- coordinator  to  ensure  that  multi¬ 
modal  transport  centres  can  be  established  by  communities  that 
require  them. 

ITie  establishment  of  intermodal  stations  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Province  through  provision  of  technical  and  financial  help  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  revitalization  or  resiting  of  rail  stations.  These 
plans  .should  consolidate  rail  access  with  rural  and  intercity  bus 
services,  urban  transit,  aiq')ort  transfer,  rental  car  facilities,  taxi  head¬ 
quarters,  travel  agents,  restaurants  and  other  services  to  the  traveller. 

In  large  cities  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  surburban  .stations  to  afford 
easy  access  from  outlying  residential  areas.  The  Province  should 
encourage  and  assist  in  site  selection  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
parking  facilities. 

Training  programs  should  be  instituted  by  rail  .senice  operators  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  agencies,  to  familiarize  railway  person¬ 
nel  with  the  needs  of  the  disabled  as  well  as  to  improve  staff  sensitivity 
tow  ard  those  needs. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  should  endorse  the  commitments  made  by 
VIA  Rail  to  include  acces.sibility  features  for  disabled  persons  in  major 
vehicle  and  station  renovations. 

Since  off-shore  visitors  are  generallv'  more  accustomed  to  travel  by  rail 
and  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  potential  Ontario  tourist  market, 
the  Province  should  en.sure  that  information  on  rail  travel  and  rail 
travel  packages  is  included  in  any  promotional  programs  addressed  to 
the  off-shore  market. 

\'IA  .should  redefine  its  minimum  fare  policT  so  that  it  applies  deterrent 
fares  only  to  those  sections  of  a  route  vv  here  ov  erloading  would  occur 
vv  ith  normal  .scale  fares. 

41ie  Province  should  undertiike  a  fact-finding  reappraisal,  concerning 
the  need  f()r  rail  pas.senger  serv  ice  in  the  Baice  area  which  miglit  take 
the  following  form: 

(  1 )  a  ‘once  and  for  all’  monitored  experiment  with  a  ‘Budd’ 
car,  fares  to  be  .set  at  roughlv’  half  cost  recovery,  the  remaining  costs 
to  be  shared  by  the  Province  and  the  federal  government. 

( 2 )  explore  possible  priv"ate  operation  of  a  .selected  line  fior  pa.ssenger 
or  shared  passenger-freight  use,  along  the  lines  of  the  New'  3brk 
State  experience; 

(3)  involve  VIA  Rail,  I'ran.sport  (Canada  and  the  (TR;  in  a  passenger 
rail  .study,  overlaying  the  results  of  the  current  Baice  freiglit 
network  rationalization  study. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  any  negotiations  between  the 
Province  and  MA  Rail  concerning  responsibility  for  pa.s.senger  service 
in  the  Northea.st  (4)rridor  should  be  undert;iken  independent  of  other 
pa.s.senger  rail  services  vv  hich  are  not  functionally  connected. 

rile  Task  Force  recommends  that  \4A  Rail  should  be  given  the 
fle.xibility  to  meet  pa.s.senger  rail  .service  objectives  as  efficiently  as 
po.ssible.  lb  this  end,  the  Iksk  Force  recommends  that  the  federal 
government  prepare  a  VIA  Rail  (Canada  Act  which  w'ould: 

a)  define  the  role  and  mandate  of  \4A; 

b) give  \'IA  ownership  or  control  of  rolling  stock,  maintenance 
facilities,  operating  .staff,  and  .stations; 

c)  give  \'IA  freedom  to  u.se  whichever  rail  lines  are  mo.st  appropriate 
to  senice  requirements;  and 

d)  establish  priority  for  pa.s.senger  trains  over  freiglit  trains. 

llie  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  the  federal  government,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  F^rovince,  should  provide  VIA  Rail  with  broad  .service 
objectives  and  criteria  to  be  met  within  identified  rail  corridors.  In 
this  way,  \'\A  w'ould  have  a  free  hand  to  design,  operate  and  promote 
pa.s.senger  rail  services  as  efficiently  as  possible  within  overall  funding 
levels  established  by  Transport  ('anada. 

The  Ta.sk  Force  recommends  that  a  liaison  committee  be  established 
between  the  Ministry'  of  Tran.sportation  and  Communications  and 
V  IA  Rail  as  a  mechanism  to  di.scuss  and  resolve  operational  issues  of 
concern  to  the  Province. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  appropriate  federal  legislation  be 
drawn  up  or  amended  to  enable  VIA  Rail  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
the  Province  to  provide  provincially  funded  rail  services  as  required. 
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APPENDIX 


ONTARIO  TASK  FORCE  ON  PROVINCIAL  RAIL  POLICY 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


Introduction 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  Pro\incial 
perspective  to  rail  transportation  to 
ensure  that  the  (iovernment  of  Ontario 
implement  in  the  198()’s  a  transporta¬ 
tion  plan  which  will  proxide  for  the 
needs  of  the  Proxince  as  we  prepare  to 
enter  the  Txventx- First  century.  A 
number  of  critical  issues  xvill  be  facing 
the  Proxince,  such  as  the  potential  need 
to  dexelop  alternatixe  energy'  sources 
with  the  knoxvledge  that  abundant 
electrical  energy  exists  for  transporta¬ 
tion  purposes  in  Ontario. 

It  is  intended  that  an  Ontario  Rail 
Policy  can  assist  in  the  dexelopment 
and  be  used  as  a  basis  for  considering 
transportation  system  improxements. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  is  seen  to  be 
secondary'  to  the  dex  elopment  of  an 
Ontario  rail  transport  policy  tuned 
to  the  issues  of  the  1980’s. 

Hie  Task  Force’s  approach  xx  ill 
therefore  be  extremely  broad  ensuring 
that  all  possible  concepts  for  a 
Proxincial  rail  transport  policy'  are 
thoroughly  explored.  W  ithin  this 
context,  both  passenger  and  freight 
transport  xx  ill  be  rex-lexeed  with 
concern  for  commuter  rail,  inter-city' 
rail,  and  the  improxement  of  track  and 
other  equipment. 

Task  Force 

This  study  xx  ill  t;ike  the  form  of  a  task 
force  chaired  by  Margaret  Scrix’ener, 
(MPP-  St.  Daxid).  It  is  recognized  that 
txvo  other  rail-related  rex-iews  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans¬ 
portation  and  (x)mmunications: 

a )  the  Rex’iew  of  the  Roles  and 
Responsibilities  of  the  Toronto  Area 
Transit  Operating  Authority 

b)  the  study  looking  at  the  potential 
for  electrification  of  parts  of  the 
GO  Transit  serx-ice. 

The  Task  Force  will  be  considering 
appropriate  information  from  these 
initiatixes  and  other  ongoing  studies, 
some  ofxx'hich  it  xx  ill  itself  dexelop. 

Composition  of  Task  Force 

The  Task  Force  xvill  include  Deputy' 
Ministers  whose  responsibilities  are  in 
line  xx'ith  the  rex'iew,  together  with 
specialists  possessing  particular 
Imowledgc  and  experience.  M.TC.  xxill 
proxide  foil- time  support  staff,  includ¬ 
ing  a  coordinator  xvho  will  be  working 
at  the  Task  Force  headquarters. 


Timing  of  the  Task  Force 

The  immediate  objectixe  is  to  provide 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
(x)mmunications  with  a  written 
interim  report  within  nine  months. 

A  final  report  will  be  prepared.  Its 
conclu.sion  and  recommendations  w'ill 
also  be  directed  to  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  (Communications. 
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